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a has the sound of u in but or murmtir 
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a in bath or tar 
6 in bcarti or ai in maid 
iin bit^ or (as a final letter) of y in sulky 
ee in beet 
0 in bore or bowl 
u in put or bull 
00 in poor or boot 


The plural of caste names and a few common Hindustani words 
is formed by adding s in the English manner according to ordinary 
usage, though this is not, of course, the Hindustani plural 


Note The rupee contains i6 annas, and an anna is of the same 
value as a penny A pice is a quarter of an anna, or a farthing 
Rs 1-8 signifies one rupee and eight annas A lakh is a hundred 
thousand, and a krore ten million 
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1 Genet al notice 5 Social customs 

2 Subdivisions 6 Goats and sheep 

3 Marriage customs 7 Blanket-weaving 

4 Religion and funeral rites 8 Sanctity of wool 

Gadaria, Gadri.^ The occupational shepheid caste of 
noithern India The name is derived from the gddar 

and the gandhdra^'a. sheep, the Sanskrit name being 

taken from the country of Gandhara or Kandahar, from 
which sheep were first brought The three mam shepherd 
castes all have functional names, that of the Dhangars 01 
Maratha shepherds being derived from dhan, small stock, 
while the Kuramwars or Telugu shepherds take their name 
like the Gadarias from kurtiha^ a sheep. These three castes 
are of similar nature and status, and differ only in language 
and local customs In 19 ii the Gadarias numbered 41,000 
persons They are found m the northern Districts, and 
appear to have been amongst the earliest settlers in the 
Nerbudda valley, for they have given their name to several 
villages, as Gadariakheda and Gadarwara 

The Gadarias are a very mixed caste They themselves 
say that their first ancestor was created by Mahadeo to tend 
his lams, and that he married three women who were fascin- 
ated by the sight of him shearing the sheep These belonged 
to the Brahman, Dhimar and Barai castes respectively, and 
became the ancestors of the Nikhar, Dhengar and Barmaiyan 
subcastes of Gadarias The Nikhar subcaste are the highest, 
theii name meaning pure Dhengar is probably, in reality, 
a corruption of Dhangar, the name of the Maratha shepherd 

1 Tins article is based on information collected by Mr Hlia Lai in Jubbulpore, 
and the author m Mandla 
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caste They have other subdivisions of the common tcrii- 
torial type, as Jheiia or jungly, applied to the Gadaiias of 
Chhattisgaih , Desha fiom desk, country, meaning those who 
came from northern India , Purvaiya oi eastern, applied to 
immigrants from Oudh , and Malvi oi those belonging to 
Malwa Nikhar and "Dhengar men take food togethei, but 
not the women , and if a mariiage cannot be otherwise 
arranged these subcastes will sometimes give daughters to 
each other A girl thus married is no longer permitted to 
take food at her father’s house, but she may eat with the 
women of her husband’s subcaste Many of their exogamous 
groups are named after animals or plants, as Hiranwar, from 
hirau, a deer , Sapha from the cobia, Mona from the peacock, 
Nahar from the tiger, Phulsungha, a flowei, and so on. 
Others aie the names of Rajput septs and of other castes, as 
Ahiiwar (Ahir) and Bamhania (Brahman) 

Another more ambitious legend derives theii origin fiom 
the Bania caste They saj'- that once a Bania was walking 
along the road with a cocoanut in his hand when Vishnu 
met him and asked him what it was The Bania answcied 
that It was a cocoanut Vishnu said that it was not a 
cocoanut but wool, and told him to bieak it, and on breaking 
the cocoanut the Bania found that it w^as filled wuth w'ool 
The Bania asked what he should do with it, and Vishnu told 
him to make a blanket out of it for the god to sit on So 
he made a blanket, and Vishnu said that from that day he 
should be the ancestor of the Gadaria caste, and earn his 
bread by making blankets from the wool of sheep The 
Bania asked where he should get the sheep from, and the 
god told him to go home saying ' Ehdii, E/idn, Ehdnl all 
the way, and when he got home he would find a flock of 
sheep following him , but he was not to look behind him all 
the way And the Bania did so, but when he had almost 
got home he could not help looking behind him to see if 
there were really any sheep And he saw'^ a long line of 
sheep following him in single file, and at the very end was a 
ram with golden horns just rising out of the ground But 
as he looked it sank back again into the ground, and he 
went back to Vishnu and begged for it, but Vishnu said that 
as he had looked behind him he had lost it And this was 
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the origin of the Gadaria caste, and the Gadarias always say 
^ Ehdn, Ehdnl as they lead their flocks of sheep and goats 
to pasture 

Marriage within the clan is forbidden and also the union 
of fiist cousins. Gills may be married at any age, and are 
sometimes united to husbands much youngei than themselves 
Four castemen of standing cany the proposal of marriage 
fiom the boy’s father, and the girl’s fathei, being foiewarned, 
sends others to meet them One of the ambassadors opens 
the conveisation by saying, ‘ We have the milk and you have 
the milk-pail , let them be joined ’ To which the girl’s 
party, if the match be agreeable, will reply, “ Yes, we have 
the tamarind and you have the mango , if the punches agree 
let theie be a marriage.” The boy’s father gives the girl’s 
father flve areca-nuts, and the latter returns them and they 
clasp each other round the neck. When the wedding pio- 
cession reaches the bride’s village it is met by their party, 
and one of them takes the sarota or iron nut-cutter, which 
the biidegroom holds in his hand, and twirls it about in the 
air several times The ceremony is performed by walking 
round the sacred pole, and the party leturn to the bride- 
groom’s lodging, where his brother-in-law fills the bride’s lap 
with sweetmeats and water-nut as an omen of fertility The 
viathar or small wedding-cakes of wheat fried in sesamum 
oil are distributed to all members of the caste present at the 
wedding While the biidegioom’s party is absent at the 
bride’s house, the women who remain behind enjoy amuse- 
ments of their own One of them strips herself naked, tying 
up her hair like a religious mendicant, and is known as Baba 
oi holy father In this state she romps with her companions 
in turn, while the others laugh and applaud Occasionally 
some man hides himself in a place wheie he can be a witness 
of their play, but if they discover him he is beaten severely 
with hehias or wooden bread-rollers. Widow-marriage and 
divorce aie peimitted, the widow being usually expected 
to marry her late husband’s younger brother, whether he 
alieady has a wife or not. Sexual offences are not severely 
repiobated, and may be atoned for by a feast to the caste- 
fellows 

The Gadaiias woiship the oidinary Hindu deities and 
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also Dishai Devi, the goddess of the shcep-pen No Gadana 
ly go into the sheep-pen with his shoes on On entering 
It in the morning they make obeisance to the sheep, and 
these customs seem to indicate that the goddess Dishai Devi 
IS the deified sheep When the sheep arc shoin and the 
fleeces are lying on the ground they lake some milk fiom 
one of the ewes and mix rice with it and sprinkle it over 
the wool This rite is called Jimai, and they say that it is 
feeding the wool, but it appears to be really a sactificial 
offering to the material The caste burn the dead when 
they can afford to do so, and take the bones to the Ganges 
or Nerbudda, or if this is not practicable, throw them into 
the nearest stream. 

Well-to-do members of the caste employ ]3rahmans foi 
ceremonial purposes, but otheis dispense with thcii sci vices 
The Gadaiias eat flesh and drink liquor, but abstain fiom 
fowls and pork They will take food cooked with water 
from a Lodhi or a Dangi, members of these castes having 
foimerly been their feudal chieftains in the Vindhjan Dis- 
tricts and Nerbudda valley Biahmans and members of 
the good cultivating castes would be permitted to become 
Gadaiias if they should so desire The head of the caste 
committee has the title of Mahton and the office is hereditary, 
the holder being invariably consulted on caste questions even 
if he should be a mere boy The Gadanas lank with those 
castes from whom a Brahman cannot take water, but above 
the servile and labouring castes They arc usually somewhat 
stupid, lazy and good-tempered, and aie quite uneducated 
Owing to their work in cleaning the pens and movang about 
among the sheep, the women often carry traces of the peculiar 
smell of these animals This is exemplified in the saying, 

‘ Ek to Gadana^ dusre lahsan khae,’ or ‘ Fii stl}'- she is a 
Gadana and then she has eaten garlic ’ , the inference being 
that she is far indeed from having the scent of the rose 

The regulai occupations of the Gadanas arc the breed- 
ing and grazing of sheep and goats, and the weavung of 
country blankets from sheep’s w^ool. The flocks are usually 


The word Dishai really means 
direction or cardinal point, but as the 
goddess dwells in the sheep-pen it is 


probable that she was originally the 
sheep Itself 
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tended by the children, while the men and women spin and 
weave the wool and make blankets Goats are bred in 
laiger numbers than sheep in the Central Provinces, being 
more commonly used for food and sacrifices, while they 
aie also valuable for their manure Any Hindu who thinks 
an animal sacrifice requisite, and objects to a fowl as un- 
clean, will choose a goat , and the animal after being 
sacrificed provides a feast for the worshippers, his head 
being the perquisite of the officiating priest Muhammadans 
and most castes of Hindus will eat goat’s meat when they 
can afford it The milk is not popular and there is very 
little demand for it locally, but it is often sold to the 
confectioners, and occasionally made into butter and ex- 
poited. Sheep’s flesh is also eaten, but is not so highly 
esteemed In the case of both sheep and goats theie is 
a feeling against consuming the flesh of ewes Sheep are 
generally black in colour and only occasionally white 
Goats are black, white, speckled or reddish-white Both 
animals are much smaller than in Europe Both sheep 
and goats are in brisk demand in the cotton tracts for 
their manuie in the hot- weather months, and will be kept 
continually on the move fiom field to field for a month at 
a time It is usual to hire flocks at the rate of one rupee a 
hundred head for one night , but sometimes the cultivators 
combine to buy a laige flock, and after penning them on 
their fields in the hot weather, send them to Nagpur in the 
beginning of the rains to be disposed of The Gadaria was 
formerly the bite noir of the cultivator, on account of the 
risk incurred by the crops from the depredations of his sheep 
and goats This is exemplified in the saying 

A7nr, Gadarta, Past, 

Yeh U7ion satyanasi, 

or, ‘ The Ahir (herdsman), the Gadaria and the Pasi, these 
three are the husbandmen’s foes ’ And again 

Aktr, Gadaria., Giijar, 

Yeh tinon chaheii ujar, 

or ‘The AhIr, the Gadaria and the Gujar want waste land,’ that 
IS for grazing theii flocks But since the demand for manuie 
has arisen, the Gadaria has become a popular personage 
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in the village The shepheids whistle to then flocks to 
guide them, and hang bells lound the necks of goats but not 
of sheep Some of them, especially m foiest liacts, tram 
ordinal y pariah dogs to act as sheep-dogs As a rule, rams 
and he-goats aie not gelt, but those who have laige flocks 
sometimes resort to this practice and aftciwaids fatten the 
animals up for sale They divide their sheep into five 
classes, as follows, according to the length of the ears 
Kanaii, with ears a hand^s length long , Scmri, somewhat 
shortei , Burhai, ears a foiefingcr’s length, Chuiia, cars as 
long as the little finger, and Mcoii, with cars as long only 
as the top joint of the forefinger. Goats aic divided into two 
classes, those with ears a hand’s length long being called 
Bangalia or Bagra, while those with small cars a forefinger’s 
length are known as Gujra 

While ordinary cultivators have now taken to keeping 
goats, sheep are still as a lule left to the Gadanas These 
are of couise valued piincipally for then ivool, fiom ivhich 
the ordinary country blanket is made The sheep ^ arc shorn 
two or sometimes three times a year, in February, June and 
September, the best wool being obtained in Februaiy from 
the cold weather coat Members of the caste commonly shear 
for each other without payment The wool is carded ivith a 
kavitha, or simple bow with a catgut string, and spun by the 
women of the household Blankets are woven by men on a 
loom like that used for cotton cloth The fabric is coarse 
and rough, but strong and durable, and the colour is usually 
a dark dirty grey, approaching black, being the same as that 
of the raw material Eveiy cultivator has one of these, 
and the various uses to which it may be put are admirably 
described by ‘ Eha ’ as follows " 

“The kammal is a home-spun blanket of the wool of 
black sheep, thick, strong, as rough as a farrier’s rasp, and 
of a colour which cannot get dirty When the Kunbi 
(cultivator) comes out of his hole in the morning it is 
wrapped round his shouldeis and reaches to his knees, 


^ The following particulars are taken 
from the Central Piovinces Monogt aph 
on Woollen Indvstnes, by Mr T T 
Marten 

^ A Natmahsi on the Prowl, 31 d 


ed , p 219 In the quotation the 
Hindustani word harnmal, commonly 
used in the Central Provinces, is sub- 
stituted for the MarMhi vvoid latnhh 
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guarding him from his great enemy, the cold, for the thermo- 
meter is down to 6o° Fahrenheit By -and -by he has a 
load to carry, so he folds his kammal into a thick pad and 
puts it on the top of his head Anon he feels tired, so he 
lays down his load, and arranging his kammal as a cushion, 
sits with comfort on a rugged rock or a stony bank, and has 
a smoke. Or else he rolls himself in it from head to foot, 
like a mummy, and enjoys a sound sleep on the roadside 
It begins to ram, he folds his kammal into an ingenious cowl 
and is safe. Many more are its uses. I cannot number 
them all. Whatever he may be called upon to carry, be it 
forest produce, or gram or household goods, or his infant 
child, he will make a bundle of it with his kammal and poise 
it on his head, or sling it across his back, and trudge away ” 

Wool IS a material of some sanctity among the Hindus 
It is ceremonially pure, and woollen clothing can be worn 
by Brahmans while eating or performing sacred functions 
In many castes the bridegroom at a wedding has a string 
of wool with a charm tied round his waist Religious 
mendicants wear jatas or wigs of sheep’s wool, and often 
carry woollen charms The beads used for counting prayers 
aie often of wool. The reason for wool being thus held 
sacred may be that it was an older kind of clothing used 
before cotton was introduced, and thus acquired sanctity by 
being worn at sacrifices Perhaps the Aiyans wore woollen 
clothing when they enteied India 

Gadba, Gadaba.^ A piimitive tribe classified as Mundari 
or Kolarian on linguistic grounds The word Gadba, 
Surgeon-Major Mitchell states, signifies a person who carries 
loads on his shoulders. The tribe call themselves Guthau 
They belong to the Vizagapatam District of Madras, and in 
the Central Provinces are found only in the Bastar State, 
into which they have immigrated to the number of some 
700 persons They speak a Mundari dialect, called Gadba, 
after their tribal name, and are one of the two Mundari 
tribes found so far south as Vizagapatam, the other being 

^ This article is compiled from an Report on Bastar (Selections from the 
excellent monograph contributed by Sur- Records of the Government of India in 
geon-Major Mitchell of Bastar State, the Foieign Department, No 39 of 
with extiacts from Colonel Glasfurd’s 1863) 
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riage 


the Savais^ Their tubal oiganisation is not vciy stiict, 
and a Bhatia, a Parja, a Mima, oi a mcmbci of any supcnoi 
caste may become a Gadba at an expcndiUuc of two oi 
three lupees The cciemony consists of shaving the body 
of the novice, iricspectivc of sex, clean of bail, aftci which 
he or she is given to cat iicc coolccd in the watci of the 
Ganges This is followed by a feast to the tube in which a 
pig must be killed The Gadbas have totcmistic exogamous 
septs, usually named aftci animals, as gntal dog, ang^uan 
beat, dungia tortoise, surangai tiger, guiuaJ snake, and so 
on Members of each sept abstain from killing oi injunng 
the animal or plant aftei w'hich it is named, but they have 
no sciuple in procuring others to do this Thus if a snalrc 
enters the hut of a person belonging to the Gumal sept, he 
will call a neighboui of anothci sept to kill it Me may not 
touch its carcase with his bare hand, but if he holds it 
through a piece of rag no sin is incurred 

Mariiage is adult, but the rule existing in Madras that 
a girl IS not peimitted to marry until she can w'cavc her 
own cloth does not obtain in the Central Piovinccs" As a 
rule the parents of the couple arrange the match, but the 
wishes of the girl are sometimes consulted and various 
inegular methods of union are recognised Thus a man 
is permitted with the help of his friends to go and carry off 
a girl and keep her as his wife, more especially if she is a 
relation on the maternal side more distant than a first 
cousin Another form is the Paisa hliindi, by which a 
married or unmairied woman may enter the house of a 
man of her caste other than her husband and become his 
wife , and the Upaliya, w'hen a married woman elopes with 
a lovei The mariiage ceremony is simple The bride- 
grooms party go to the gill’s house, leaving the parents 
behind, and befoie they reach it are met and stopped by a 
bevy of young girls and men in their best clothes from the 
brides village A girl comes forward and demands a ring, 
which one of the men of the wedding paity places on her 
finger, and they then proceed to the biide’s house, wdieie the 
bridegroom’s presents, consisting of victuals, liquot, a cloth, 

Censm Repo,t (1901), p 2 Census R.poit (1S91), p 
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and two lupccs, aie opened and carefully examined If any 
deficiency is found, it must at once be made good The 
pail eat a little food together, colouied iice is applied to 
their foieheads, and on the second day a new glass shed is 
elected, in which some iice is cooked by an unmarried giil 
The bride and btidegioom are shut up in this, and two pots 
of watei aic pouied over them from the loof, the mairiage 
being then consummated If the giil is not adult this ceie- 
mony is omitted Widow-man lage is permitted by what is 
called the flka foim, by which a few grains of iice coloured 
with tuimeiic aie placed on the foreheads of the pair and 
they aie consideied as man and wife Theie is no regular 
divoice, but if a mariied woman misbehaves with a man of 
the caste, the husband goes to him with a few friends and 
asks whether the story is tiue, and if the accusation is ad- 
mitted demands a pig and liquor foi himself and his friends 
as compensation. If these are given he does not tuin his 
wife out of his house A liaison of a Gadba woman with a 
man of a supeiior caste is also said to involve no penalty, 
but if hei paramoui is a low-caste man she is excom- 
municated for ever In spite of these lax rules, however. 

Major Mitchell states that the women are usually very 
devoted to theii husbands Mi. Thurston ^ notes that 
among the Bonda Gadabas a young man and a maid retiie 
to the jungle and light a fiie. Then the maid, taking a 
burning stick, places it on the man’s skin If he cries out 
he IS unwoithy of her, and she remains a maid If he does 
not, the marriage is at once consummated The application 
of the brand is probably light oi severe accoiding to the 
girl’s feelings towards the young man 

The Gadbas worship Burhi Mata or Thakurani Mata, 3 Reh- 
who IS the goddess of smallpox and rindeipest They offei fehefsand 
to her flowers and incense when these diseases are prevalent festivals 
among men or cattle, but if the epidemic does not abate 
after a time, they abuse the goddess and tell her to do her 
woist, suspending the offeiings They offer a white cock 
to the sun and a red one to the moon, and various other 
deities exercise special functions, Bhandarin being the 
goddess of agriculture and Dharni of good health, while 


^ Ethno"i apJut Notes 711 South cut India, p 22 
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Bharvvan is the piotector of cattle and Dand Devi of men 
from the attacks of wild beasts They have vague notions 
of a heaven and hell where the sinful ^^^ll be punished, and 
also believe in re-bnth But these ideas appear to be 
borrowed fiom their Hindu neighbours When the new 
rice ciop is ripe, the fiist-fiuits are cooked and served to 
the cattle in new bamboo baskets, and aie then pai taken of 
by men The ripening of the mango crop is also an im- 
portant festival In the bright fortnight of Chait (Match) 
the men go out hunting, and on then leturn cook the game 
before Matideo, the god of hunting, who lives in a tree 
In Madias the whole male population turn out to hunt, and 
if they come back without success the women pelt them 
with cowdung on then return. If successful, howcvci, they 
have their revenge on the women in another way.^ On 
festival days men and women dance together to the music 
of a pipe and drum Sometimes they form a circle, holding 
long poles, and jump backwards and forwaids to and from 
the centre by means of the pole , or the women dance 
singly or in pans, their hands testing on each other’s waists 
A man and woman will then step out of the croud and sing 
at each other, the woman reflecting on the man’s ungainly 
appearance and want of skill as a cultivator or huntsman, 
while the man retoits by repioaching her with her ugliness 
and slatternly habits" 

The dead are buried with their feet to the west, ready 
to start for the region of the setting sun On their return 
from the funeral the mourners stop on the waj*, and a fish 
is boiled and offered to the dead An egg is cut in half 
and placed on the ground, and pieces of mango bark aic 
laid beside it on which the mouineis tread The women 
accompany the corpse, and in the meantime the house of 
the dead person is cleaned with cowdung by the children 
left behind On the first day food is supplied to the 
mouiners by their relatives, and in the evening some cooked 
rice and vegetables are offered to the dead The mourning 
lasts for nine days, and on the last day a cow or bullock is 
killed with the blunt head of an axe, the performance of 

Mad, as Census Rcpo,t (1891), p 2 the Dependency of Basia , , 

5:) P 37 
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this function being heieditary in ceitain families of the caste 
Some blood from the animal and some cooked rice are put 
in leaf-cups and placed on the grave by the head of the 
corpse The animal is cooked and eaten by the grave, and 
they then return to the cooking shed and place its jawbone 
under a stick supported on two others, blood and cooked 
rice being again offered The old men and women bathe m 
warm water, and all return to the place where the dead man 
breathed his last Here they drink and have another meal 
of rice and beef, which is repeated on the following day, and 
the business of committing the dead to the ancestors is 
complete Liquor is offered to the ancestors on feast days 

The caste are cultivators and labouiers, while some are 5 Occupa- 
employed as village watchmen, and others aie hereditary 
/(7//^2-beareis to the Raja of Bastar, enjoying a free grant of hvmg 
land They piactise shifting cultivation, cleaning a space by 
indiscriminate felling in the forest, and roughly ploughing 
the ground for a single broad -cast crop of rice , in the 
following year the clearing is usually abandoned Their 
dress is simple, though they now wear ordinary cloth. Forty 
years ago it is said that they woie coverings made from the 
bark of the kuring tree and painted with horizontal bands of 
red, yellow and blue ^ A girdle of the thickness of a man’s 
arm made from fine strips of bark is still worn and is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Gadba women They also carry 
a circlet round theii forehead of the seeds of kusa grass 
threaded on a string. Both men and women wear enormous 
earrings, the men having three in each ear The Gadbas are 
almost omnivorous, and eat flesh, fish, fowls, poik, buffaloes 
crocodiles, non-poisonous snakes, large lizards, frogs, sparrows, 
crows and large red ants They abstain only from the flesh 
of monkeys, horses and asses A Gadba must not ride on a 
horse under penalty of being put out of caste Mr. Thurston ^ 
gives the following reason for this prejudice . “ The Gadbas 

of Vizagapatam will not touch a horse, as they are palanquin- 
bearers, and have the same objection to a rival animal as a 
cart-driver has to a motor-car ” They will eat the leavings of 
other castes and take food from all except the impure ones, 

Repoi ton the Dependmcy of Bastar^ ^ Ethnogi aphic Notes zn Sonthezn 

p 37 India, p 270 
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but like the Mehtais and Ghasias clscvvlicie they will not 
take food oi water from a Kayasth Only the lowest castes 
will eat with Gadbas, but they aic not considcied as im puic, 
and are allowed to enter temples and take pait in icligious 
ceremonies 

Ganda A servile and impure caste of Chota Nagpur 
and the Uiiya Districts They numbeied 278,000 poisons 
in 1901, lesident laigely in Sambalpur and the Uriya States, 
but since the tiansfei of this teiiitory to Bengal, only about 
150,000 Gandas remain in the Central Provinces in Raipui, 
Bilaspm and Raigarh In this Province the Gandas have 
become a seivile caste of village diudgcs, acting as watchmen, 
weavers of coaise cloth and musicians They arc looked on 
as an impuie caste, and aie practically in the same position 
as the Mehras and Chamars of othei Distiicts In Chota 
Nagpur, however, they ate still in some places recognised as 
a primitive tribe,^ being generally known here as Pan, Pab 
or Chik Sii H Risley suggests that the name of Ganda may 
be derived fiom Gond, and that the Pans may originally 
have been an offshoot of that tribe, but no connection between 
the Gandas and Gonds has been established in the Cential 
Provinces, 

The subcastes reported differ entirely fiom those recorded 
in Orissa. In the Central Provinces they aie mainly occupa- 
tional Thus the Bajna 01 Bajgari arc those who act as 
musicians at feasts and marriages ; the Mang or Mangia 
make screens and mats, while then women serve as mid- 
wives , the Dholias make baskets , the Dorns skin cattle and 
the Nagarchis play on nakkdias or drums Panka is also re- 
turned as a subcaste of Ganda, but in the Cential Provinces 
the Pankas are now practically a sepaiate caste, and consist 
of those Gandas who have adopted Kabirpanthism and have 
thereby obtained some slight rise in status In Bengal Sir 
H RisIey mentions a group called Patradias, or slaves and 
menials of the Khond^, and discusses the Patiadias as 
follows The group seems also to include the descendants 
of Pans, who sold themselves as slaves or weie sold as Merias 
or victims to the Khonds We know that an extensive 
^ Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art Pan 
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tiaffic in children destined for human sacrifice used to go on 
in the Khond country, and that the Pans were the agents 
who sometimes purchased, but more frequently kidnapped, 
the children, whom they sold to the Khonds, and were so 
debased that they occasionally sold their own offspring, 
though they knew of course the fate that awaited them^ 
Moreover, apart from the demand for sacrificial purposes, the 
practice of selling men as agricultural labourers was until a 
few years ago by no means uncommon in the wilder parts 
of the Chota Nagpur Division, where labour is scarce and 
cash payments are almost unknown Numbers of formal 
bonds have come before me, whereby men sold themselves 
for a lump sum to enable them to marry” The above 
quotation is inserted merely as an interesting historical 
reminiscence of the Pans or Gandas. 

The Gandas have exogamous groups or septs of the usual 
low-caste type, named after plants, animals or other inanimate 
objects Marriage is prohibited within the sept, and between 
the children of two sisters, though the children of brothers 
and sisters may marry If a girl arrives at maturity without 
a husband having been found for her, she is wedded to a 
spear stuck up in the courtyard of the house, and then given 
away to anybody who wishes to take her A girl going 
wrong with a man of the caste is mariied to him by the 
ceremony employed m the case of widows, while her parents 
have to feed the caste. But a girl seduced by an outsider is 
permanently expelled The betrothal is marked by a present 
of various articles to the father of the bride Marriages 
must not be celebrated during the thiee rainy months of 
Shrawan, Bhadon or Kunwar, nor during the dark fortnight 
of the month, nor on a Saturday or Tuesday The marriage- 
post IS of the wood of the mahua tree, and beneath it are 
placed seven cowries and seven pieces of turmeric. An 
elderly male member of the caste known as the Sethia con- 
ducts the ceremony, and the couple go five times round the 
sacred pole in the morning and thrice in the evening When 
the bride and bridegroom return home after the wedding, an 
image of a deer is made with grass and placed behind the 

^ The human saciifices of the Khonds were suppressed about i860 See the 
article on that tribe 
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ear of the bride The bridegroom then thiows a toy ariow 
at it made of glass or thin bamboo, and is allowed seven 
shots If he fails to knock it out of her ear after these the 
bride’s brother takes it and runs away and the bridegroom 
must follow and catch him This is clearly a symbolic 
process representing the chase, of the sort practised by the 
Khonds and other primitive tribes, and may be taken as a 
reminiscence among the Gandas of then former life in the 
forests The lemairiage of widows is permitted, and the 
younger brother of the deceased husband takes his widow if 
he wishes to do so Otherwise she may marry whom she 
pleases A husband may divorce his wife for adultciy before 
the caste committee, and if she maines hci lover he must 
repay to the husband the expenses inclined by the latter 
on his wedding 

The Gandas principally worship Dulha Deo, the young 
bridegroom who was caiiied off by a tiger, and they offer 
a goat to him at their weddings They obscive the Hindu 
fasts and festivals, and at Dasahra worship their musical 
instruments and the weaver’s loom Ilcing impure, they 
do not revere the itdsz plant nor the banyan or pipal trees 
Childien are named on the sixth day after birth without 
any special ceremony The dead are generally buried from 
motives of economy, as with most families the fuel required 
for cremation would be a serious item of expenditure A 
man is laid on his face in the grave and a w'oman on her 
back Mourning is observed for three days, except in the 
case of children under three years old, wdiose deaths entail 
no special obseivances On the fourth day a feast is given, 
and when all have been served, the chief mourner takes 
a little food from the plate of each guest and puts it in 
a leaf-cup He takes another leaf-cup full of water and 
places the two outside the house, saying ‘ Heie is food for 
you ’ to the spirit of the departed. 

The Gandas are generally employed either in w'^eaving 
coarse cloth or as village musicians They sing and dance 
to the accompaniment of their instruments, the dancers 
generally being two young boys dressed as women. They 
have long hair and put on skirts and half-sleeved jackets, 
with hollow anklets round their feet filled with stones to 
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make them tinkle On their right shoulders are attached 
some peacocks’ feathers, and coloured cloths hang from 
their back and arms and wave about when they dance 
Among their musical^ instruments is the stng-hdja^ a single 
drum made of iron with ox-hide leather stretched over 
it , two horns project from the sides for purposes of 
decoration and give the instrument its name, and it is 
beaten with thick leathei thongs The dafla is a wooden 
drum open on one side and covered with a goat-skin on 
the other, beaten with a cane and a bamboo stick. The 
U 77 iki is *a single hemispherical dium of earthenware , and 
the sa/inaz is a sort of bamboo flute The Gandas of 
Sambalpur have strong criminal tendencies which have 
recently called for special measures of repression Nevei- 
theless they are usually employed as village watchmen in 
accordance with long-standing custom They are considered 
as impure and, though not compelled actually to live apart 
from the village, have usually a separate quarter and are 
not permitted to draw water from the village well or to 
enter Hindu temples Their touch defiles, and a Hindu 
will not give anything into the hands of one of the caste 
while holding it himself, but will throw it down in front 
of the Ganda, and will take anything from him in the same 
manner They will admit outsiders of higher rank into the 
caste, taking from them one or two feasts And it is 
reported that in Raipur a Brahman recently entered the 
caste for love of a Ganda girl. 

Gandhmali,^ Thanapati. The caste of village priests 
of the temples of Siva or Mahadeo in Sambalpur and the 
Uriya States They numbered about 700 persons in the 
Central Provinces in 1911. The caste appears to be an 
offshoot of the Mails or gardeners, differentiated from 
them by their special occupation of temple attendants In 
Hindustan the priests of Siva’s temples in villages are often 
Malis, and in the Maratha country they are Guraos, another 
special caste, or Phulmahs Some members of the caste 
in Sambalpur, however, aspire to Rajput origin and wear 

^ This article is compiled from Sarangarh, and Satyabadi Misra of the 
papers by Mr Jhanjhan Rai, Tahsildai, Sambalpur Census office 
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the sacred thread These prefer the designation of Thana- 
pati or ‘Master of the sacred place/ and call the others 
who do not wear the thread Gandhmalis Gandh means 
incense The Thanapatis say that on one occasion a Rajput 
prince from Jaipur made a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Jagannath at Puri, and on his return stopped at the 
celebrated temple of Mahadeo at Huma near Sambalpur 
Mahadeo appeared before the prince and asked him to 
become his priest , the Rajput asked to be excused as he 
was old, but Mahadeo promised him three sons, which he 
duly obtained and in gratitude dedicated them to the 
service of the god. From these sons the Thanapatis say 
that they are descended, but the claim is no doubt quite 
illusory The truth is, probably, that the Thanapatis are 
priests of the temples situated in towns and large villages, 
and owing to their calling have obtained considerable social 
estimation, which they desire to justify and place on an 
enduring basis by their claim to Rajput ancestry ; while 
the Gandhmalis are village priests, moie or less in the 
position of village menials and below the cultivating castes, 
and any such pretensions would therefore in their case be 
quite untenable There are signs of the cessation of 
intermarriage between the two groups, but this has not 
been brought about as yet, probably owing to the paucity of 
members in the caste and the difficulty of arranging matches 
Three functional subdivisions also appear to be in process 
of formation, the Pujaris or priests of Mahadeo’s temples, 
the Bandhadias or those who worship him on the banks 
of tanks, and the Mundj hulas ^ or devotees of the goddess 
Somlai in Sambalpur, on whom the inspiration of the 
goddess descends, making them shake and roll their heads 
When in this state they are believed to drink the blood 
flowing from goats sacrificed in the temple For the 
purposes of marriage the caste is divided into exogamous 
groups or bargas, the names of which are usually titles 
or designations of offices Marriage within the harga is 
prohibited When the bride is brought to the altar m the 
marriage ceremony, she throws a garland of jasmine flowers 
on the neck of the bridegroom This custom resembles 

^ Mnnd-jhnlana^ to swing the head 
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the old Swayamwara form of marriage, in which a girl 
chose her own husband by throwing a garland of flowers 
round his neck But it probably has no connection with 
this and merely denotes the fact that the caste are gardeners 
by profession, similar ceremonies typifying the caste calling 
being commonly performed at marriages, especially among 
the Telugu castes Girls should be married befoie adoles- 
cence and, as is usual among the Uriya castes, if no suitable 
husband is forthcoming a symbolic marriage is celebrated , 
the Thanapatis make her go through the form with her 
maternal grandfather or sister’s husband, and m default of 
them with a tree She is then immediately divorced and 
disposed of as a widow Divorce and the remarriage of 
widows are permitted A bachelor marrying a widow must 
first go through the ceiemony with a flower. The Gandh- 
malis, as the priests of Mahadeo, are generally Saivas and 
wear red clothes covered with ochre They consider that 
their ultimate ancestor is the Nag or cobra and especially 
observe the festival of Nag-Panchmi, abstaining from any 
cooked food on that day They both burn and buiy the 
dead and perform the shrddhh ceremony or the offering of 
sacrificial cakes They eat flesh but do not drink liquor 
Their social position is fairly good and Brahmans will take 
water from their hands Many of them hold free grants 
of land in return for their services at the temples A few 
are ordinary cultivators 

Garpag’ari ^ A caste of village menials whose function 
it is to avert hailstorms from the crops They are found 
principally m the Maratha Districts of the Nagpur country 
and Berar, and numbered 9000 persons in 1911 The name 
is derived from the Marathi gar, hail. The Garpagaris are 
really Naths or Jogis who have taken to this calling and 
become a separate caste They wear clothes coloured with 
red ochre, and a garland of rudrdksha beads, and bury their 
dead in a sitting posture. According to their tradition the 
first Garpagari was one Raut, a Jogi, who accompanied a 
Kunbi malguzar on a visit to Benares, and while there he 

^ Based on notes taken by Mr Hira Lai at Chanda and the notices of the 
Garpagari in the District Gazetteers 
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prophesied that on a certain day all the crops of their village 
would be destroyed by a hailstorm The Kunbi then be- 
sought him to save the crops if he could, and he answered 
that by his magic he could draw off the hail from the rest 
of the village and concentrate it in his own field, and he 
agreed to do this if the cultivators would recompense him 
for his loss When the two came home to their village they 
found that there had been a severe hailstorm, but it had all 
fallen in the Jogi’s field His loss was made good to him 
and he adopted this calling as a profession, becoming the 
first Garpagari, and being paid by contributions from the 
proprietor and tenants There are no subcastes except 
that the Kharchi Garpagari are a bastard group, with whom 
the others refuse to intermarry 

Marriage is regulated by exogamous groups, two of 
which, Watari from the Otari or brass-worker, and Dhankar 
from the Dhangar or shepherds, are named after other castes 
Some are derived from the names of animals, as Harnya 
from the black-buck, and Wagh from the tiger The Diunde 
group take their name from diundi, the kotwar’s ^ drum 
They say that their ancestor was so named because he killed 
his brother, and was proclaimed as an outlaw by beat of 
drum The marriage of members of the same group is for- 
bidden and also that of the children of two sisters, so long 
as the relationship between them is remembered The caste 
usually celebrate their weddings after those of the Kunbis, 
on whom they depend for contributions to their expenses 
Widow -marriage is permitted, but the widow sometimes 
refuses to marry again, and, becoming a Bhagat or devotee, 
performs long pilgrimages in male attire Divorce is per- 
mitted, but as women are scarce, is rarely resorted to The 
Garpagaris say, ‘ If one would not throw away a vegetable 
worth a damn (one-eighth of a pice or farthing), how shall 
one throw away a wife who is 3-^ cubits long” A divorced 
wife is allowed to marry again 

The caste worship Mahadeo or Siva and Mahablr or 
Hanuman, and do not usually distinguish them Their 
principal festival is called Mahi and takes place on the first 
day of Poush (December), this being the day from which 

^ Village watchman 
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hailstorms may be expected to occur and next to this 
Mando Amawas, or the fiist day of Chait (March), after 
which hailstorms need not be feared. They offer goats to 
Mahadeo in his terrible form of Kal Bhairava, and during 
the ceiemony the Kunbis beat the ddheka, a small drum 
with bells, to enhance the effect of the sacrifice, so that their 
crops may be saved. When a man is at the point of death 
he is placed in the sitting posture in which he is to be 
buried, for fear that after death his limbs may become so 
stiff that they cannot be made to assume it. The corpse is 
carried to the grave in a cloth coloured with red ochre A 
gourd containing pulse and rice, a pice coin, and a small 
quantity of any drug to which the deceased may have been 
addicted in life are placed in the hands, and the grave is 
filled in with earth and salt A lamp is lighted on the place 
wheie the death occurred, for one night, and on the third day 
a cocoanut is broken theie, after which mourning ends and 
the house is cleaned A stone brought from the bed of a 
river is plasteied down on to the giave with clay, and this 
may perhaps lepiesent the dead man’s spirit 

The occupation of the Garpagari is to avert hailstorms, 4 Occupa- 
and he was formerly remuneiated by a customary contiibu- 
tion of rice from each cultivator in the village He received 
the usual presents at seed-time and harvest, and two pice 
from each tenant on the Basant-Panchmi festival. When 
the sky is of mixed red and black at night like smoke and 
flame, the Garpagari knows that a hailstorm is coming 
Then, taking a sword in his hand, he goes and stands before 
Mahabir, and begs him to disperse the clouds When en- 
tieaties fail, he proceeds to threats, saying that he will kill 
himself, and throws off his clothes Sometimes his wife and 
children go and stand with him before Mahabir’s shrine and 
he threatens to kill them Formerly he would cut and 
slash himself, so it is said, if Mahabir was obdurate, but now 
the utmost he does is to draw some blood fiom a finger 
He would also threaten to sacrifice his son, and instances 
are known of his actually having done so 

Two ideas appear to be involved in these sacrifices of 
the Garpagari One is the familiar principle of atonement, 
the blood being offered to appease the god as a substitute 
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for the crops which he seems about to destioy But when 
the Garpagari threatened to kill himself, and actually killed 
his son, it was not meiely as an atonement, because in that 
case the threats would have had no moaning His intention 
seems rather to have been to lay the guilt of homicide upon 
the god by slaying somebody in fiont of his shrine, in case 
nothmg less would move him from his purpose of destroying 
the crops The idea is the same as that with which people 
committed suicide in older that their ghosts might haunt 
those who had driven them to thfe act As late as about 
the year 1905 a Gond Bhumka or village piiest was hanged 
in Chhmdwara for killing his two children. He owed a 
debt of Rs 25 and the creditoi was pressing him and he 
had nothing to pay. So he flew into a rage and exclaimed 
that the gods would do nothing for him even though he was 
a Bhumka, and he seized his two children and cut off their 
heads and laid them before the god In this it would appear 
that the Bhumka’s intention was paitly to take icvenge on 
his master for the neglect shown to him, the god’s special 
servant The Gaipagari diverts the hail by throwing a 
handful of giain in the direction in which he wishes it to go 
When the storm begins he will pick up some hailstones, 
smear them with his blood and throw them away, telling 
them to ram ovei rivers, hills, foiests and barien ground 
When caterpillais or locusts attack the crops he catches one 
or two and offers them at Mahabir’s shrine, afterwards thi ow- 
ing them up in the air Or he buries one alive and this is 
supposed to stay the plague When lust appeals in the crops, 
one or two blades aie in like manner offered to MahabTr, and 
It IS believed that the disease will be stayed Oi if the nee 
plants do not come into eai a few of them are plucked and 
offered, and fresh fertile blades then come up He also has 
various incantations which aie believed to diveit the storm 
or to cause the hailstones to melt into water In some 
localities, when the buffalo is slaughtered at the Dasahia 
festival, the Garpagari takes seven different kinds of spring- 
crop seeds and dips them in its blood. He buries them in 
a spot beside his hearth, and it is believed that when a hail- 
storm threatens the grains move about and give out a 
humming sound like water boiling Thus the Garpagari has 
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warning of the storm If the Garpagari is absent and 
a storm comes his wife will go and stand naked before 
Mahabir’s shrine The wives know the incantations, but they 
must not learn them from their husbands, because in that 
case the husband would be in the position of a guru or 
spiritual preceptor to his wife and the conjugal relation could 
no longer continue No other caste will learn the incanta- 
tions, for to make the hailstones melt is regarded as 
equivalent to causing an abortion, and as a sin for which 
heavy retribution would be incurred in a future life. 

In Chhattlsgarh the Baiga or village priest of the abori- 
ginal tribes averts hailstorms in the same manner as the 
Garpagari, and elsewhere the Baiais or betel-vine growers 
perform this function, which is especially important to them 
because their vines are so liable to be injured by hailstorms 
In ancient Greece there existed a village functionary, the 
Chalazo phulax, who kept off hailstorms in exactly the same 
manner as the Garpagari He would offer a victim, and if 
he had none would draw blood from his own fingers to 
appease the storm ^ 

The same power has even been imputed to Christian 
priests as recorded by Sir James Frazer “ In many villages 
of Provence the priest is still required to possess the faculty 
of averting storms It is not every priest who enjoys this 
reputation , and in some villages when a change of pastors 
takes place, the parishioners are eager to learn whether the 
new incumbent has the power {pouder) as they call it At 
the first sign of a heavy storm they put him to the proof by 
inviting him to exorcise the threatening clouds , and if the 
result answers to then hopes, the new shepherd is assured 
of the sympathy and respect of his flock In some parishes 
where the reputation of the curate in this respect stood 
higher than that of the rector, the relations between the 
two have been so strained in consequence that the bishop 
has had to translate the rectoi to another benefice ” ^ 

Of late years an unavoidable scepticism as to the Garpa- 
gari’s efficiency has led to a reduction of his earnings, and the 
cultivators now frequently decline to give him anything, or 

^ Dr Jevons, Introduction to the ^ The Golden Bough, 2nd ed vol 1 
History of Religion, ^ 17 1 p 68, quoting from French authorities 
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only a sheaf of coin at harvest Some membeis of the caste 
have taken to weaving iiewdi or bioad tape for beds, and 

otheis have become cultivatois 

The Garpagaiis eat flesh and dunk liquor They will 
take cooked food fiom a Kunbi, though the Kunbis will not 
take even water fiom them. They aie a village menial 
caste and rank with others of the same position, tliough on 
a somewhat lower level because they beg and accept cooked 
food at the weddings of Kunbis Their names usually end 
m ndth, as Ramnath, Kisannath and so on. 


Gauna^ A small caste of snake-chaimcis and jugglers 
who are an offshoot of the Gond tribe They number about 
500 persons and are found only in Chhattlsgaih They have 
the same exogamous septs as the Gonds, as Markam, Marai, 
Netam, Chhedaiha, Jagat, Purteti, Chicliura and others But 
they are no doubt of very mixed origin, as is shown by the 
fact that they do not eat together at then feasts, but the 
guests all cook their own food and eat it separately. And 
after a daughter has been married her own family even will 
not take food from her hand because they are doubtful of 
her husband's status It is said that the Gaurias were 
accustomed formeily to' beg only from the Kewat caste, 
though this restriction is no longer maintained The fact 
may indicate that they are paitly descended from the unions 
of Kewats with Gond women 

Adult marriage is the general rule of the caste and a 
fixed bride-price of sixteen rupees is paid The couple go 
away together at once and six months afterwards return to 
visit the bride’s parents, when they are treated as outsiders 
and not allowed to touch the food cooked for the family, while 
they reciprocally insist on preparing their own. Male 
Gaunas will take food from any of the higher castes, but the 
women will eat only from Gauiias They will admit out- 
siders belonging to any caste from whom they can take food 
into the community And if a Gauria woman goes wrong 
with a member of any of these castes they overlook the 
matter and inflict only a feast as a penalty 


^ This article is based on papers by 
Mr Jeorakhan Lai, Deputy Inspector 


of Schools, Bilaspnr, and Bbagnan 
Singh, Court of Wards Clerk, Bilaspnr 
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Then mai riage ceremony consists merely in the placing of 
bangles on the woman’s wrists, which is the form by which 
a widow IS married among other castes. If a widow marries 
a man other than her husband’s younger brother, the new 
husband must pay twelve rupees to her first husband’s family, 
or to her parents if she has returned to them If she takes 
with her a child born of her first husband with permission to 
keep it, the second husband must pay eight rupees to the 
first husband’s family as the price of the child But if the 
child IS to be leturned as soon as it is able to shift for itself 
the second husband receives eight rupees instead of paying 
it, as remuneration for his trouble in rearing the baby The 
caste bury their dead with the feet to the south, like the 
Hindus The principal business of the Gaurias is to catch 
and exhibit snakes, and they cany a damru or rattle in the 
shape of an hour-glass, which is considered to be a distinctive 
badge of the caste If a Gauria saw an Ojha snake-charmer 
carrying a damru he would consider himself entitled to take 
it fiom the Ojha forcibly if he could A Gauria is foi bidden 
• to exhibit monkeys under penalty of being put out of 
caste Their principal festival is the Nag-Panchmi, when the 
cobra is worshipped They also piofess to know charms for 
curing persons bitten by snakes The following incantation 
is cried by a Gauria snake-doctor three times into the ears 
of his patient m a loud voice 

“ The bel tree and the bel leaves aie on the other side 
of the river All the Gaurias are drowned m it The 
bieast of the koil ^ over it is a net. Eight snakes went to 
the foiest. They tamed rats on the green tree The snakes 
are flying, causing the parrots to fly They want to play, but 
who can make them play? After finishing their play they 
stood up , arise thou also, thou sword I am waking you 
(the patient) up by crying in your ear, I conjure you by the 
name of Dhanvantari ^ to rise carefully ” 

Similar meaningless chaims are employed for curing the 
bites of scoipions and for exorcising bad spirits and the 
influence of the evil eye 

The Gauiias will eat almost all kinds of flesh, including 
pigs, rats, fowls and jackals, but they abstain from beef 

^ The Celestial Physician 
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Theii social status is so low that piactically no caste will 
take food oi water fiom them, but they are not considered 
as impuie. They aie gieat diunkaids, and arc easily known 
by then davirns or i attics and the baskets in which they 
cairy their snakes 
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Ghasia, Sais^ A low Dravidian caste of Orissa and i Descnp- 
Central India who cut grass, tend horses and act as village 
musicians at festivals In the Central Provinces they 
numbered 43,000 in 1911, residing principally in the 
Chhattlsgarh Division and the adjoining Feudatory States 
The word Ghasia is derived from ghds (grass) and means a 
glass-cutter Sir H Risley states that they are a fishing 
and cultivating caste of Chota Nagpur and Central India, who 
attend as musicians at weddings and festivals and also perform 
menial offices of all kinds ^ In Bastar they are described as 
an inferior caste who serve as horse-keepers and also make 
and mend brass vessels They dress like the Maria Gonds 
and subsist partly by cultivation and partly by labour^ 

Dr Ball describes them in Singhbhum as gold-washers and 
musicians Colonel Dalton speaks of them as “ An extra- 
ordinary tribe, foul parasites of the Central Indian hill 
tribes and submitting to be degraded even by them If 
the Chandals of the Puranas, though descended from the 
union of a Brahmim and a Sudia, are the lowest of the low, 
the Ghasias are Chandals and the people further south 
who are called Pariahs are no doubt of the same distin- 
guished lineage ” ^ 

^ This article is compiled partly from ^ Centi alPi evinces Gazetteei (1871), 
papers by Munshis Pyare Lai Misra and p 273 

Kanhya Lai of the Gazetteer Office * Deset iptive Ethnology of Bengal, 

2 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, ait p 325 
Ghasi 
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The Ghasias gcneially, howevci, appeal now to be a 
haimless caste of laboureis without any specially clcgiading’ 
01 repulsive tiaits In Mandla their social position and 
customs aie much on a pai with those of the Gonds, from 
whom a considerable section of the caste seems to be 
derived In othei localities they have probably immigrated 
into the Cential Piovinccs fiom Bundclkhand and Oiissa 
Among then subdivisions the following may be mentioned 
the Udia, who cure law hides and do the work of sweepers and 
aie generally looked down on, the Dingkuchia, who castrate 
cattle and ponies', the Dolboha, w'ho carry (Ihoolics or 
palanquins, the Nagaichi, who derne their name from 
the nakkaia oi kettle-drum and aic village musicians , the 
Khaltaha oi those from Raipur, the Lana, belonging to 
Chhattlsgarh, and the Una of the Uriya countr>' , the 
Ramgarhia, wdio take their name fiom Ramgath in the hlandla 
District, and the Maliobia fiom IMahoba in Bundclkhand. 
Those members of the caste w’ho w'ork as grooms have 
become a sepaiate gioup and call themselves Sais, dropping 
the name of Ghasia They rank higher than the others 
and marry among themselves, and some of them ha\c 
become cultivators oi w'ork as village w'atchmcn They 
are also called Thanw'ai by the Gonds, the woid meaning 
stable or stall In Chota Nagpur a number of Ghasias have 
become tailors and are tending to form a separate subcastc 
under the name of Daizi. 

Their septs aie of the usual low'-caste t}pc, being named 
after animals, inanimate objects or nicknames of ancestors 
One of them is Panch-biha oi ‘ He wOio had five w ivcs,’ 
and another Kul-dip or ‘ The sept of the lamp ’ Members 
of this sept will stop eating if a lamp goes out The Janta 
Ragda take then name from the mill for grinding corn and 
will not have a grinding-mill in thcii houses They say 
that a female ancestor w^as delivcied of a child w'hcn sitting 
near a grinding-mill and this gave the sept its name Three 
septs are named after other castes Kumharbans, descended 
from a potter , Gandbans, from a Ganda , and Luha, from a 
Lohar or blacksmith, and w^hich names indicate that members 
of these castes have been admitted into the community 

Marriage is forbidden within the sept, but is pcimitted 
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between the children of brothers and sisters Those 4 Mar- 
members of the caste who have become Kabirpanthis may 
also marry with the others Marriages may be infant or 
adult A girl who is seduced by a member of the caste 
is married to him by a simple ceremony, the couple stand- 
ing before a twig of the iimar^ tree, while some women 
spi inkle turmeric over them If a girl goes wrong with an 
outsider she is permanently expelled and a feast is exacted 
from her parents The boy and his relatives go to the girl’s 
house for the betrothal, and a present of various articles of 
food and dress is made to her family, apparently as a sort 
of repayment for their expenditure in feeding and clothing 
her A gift of clothes is also made to her mother, called 
dtidh-sdri^ and is regarded as the price of the milk with 
which the mother nourished the girl in her infancy A 
goat, which forms part of the bride-price, is killed and eaten 
by the parties and their relatives The binding portion of 
the marriage is the bhdnwar ceremony, at which the couple 
walk seven times round the marriage -post, holding each 
other by the little fingers When they return to the bride- 
groom’s house, a cock or a goat is killed and the head 
buried before the door, the foreheads of the couple are 
marked with its blood and they go inside the house If 
the bride is not adult, she goes home after a stay of two 
days, and the gauna or going-away ceremony is performed 
when she finally leaves her parents’ house. The remarriage 
of widows is permitted, no restriction being imposed on the 
widow in her choice of a second husband Divorce is per- 
mitted for infidelity on the part of the wife 

Children are named on the sixth day after birth, special s Reh- 
names being given to avert ill-luck, while they sometimes fupersu^ 
go through the ceremony of selling a baby for five cowries tions 
in order to disarm the jealousy of the godlings who are 
hostile to children They will not call any person by name 
when they think an owl is within hearing, as they believe 
that the owl will go on repeating the name and that this 
will cause the death of the person bearing it The caste 
generally revere Dulha Deo, the bridegroom god, whose 
altai stands near the cooking place, and the goddess Devi 

^ Ftais gloinerata 
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Once in thiee yeais they offei a white goal to Bura 33co, 
the great god of the Gonds They woiship tlie -Jickle, the 
implement of then trade, at Dasahia, and offei cocoanuts 
and hquoi to Ghasi Sadhak, a godhng who lives by the peg 
to which horses aie tied in the stable, lie is supposed to 
protect the hoise fiom all kinds of diseases, J\.\, I3asahra 
they also woiship the hoisc Theii principal festival is 
called Kaima and falls on the eleventh day of the second 
half of Bhadon (August) On this day they bung a bi.inch 
of a tiee from the foicst and worship it with betel, arcca- 
nut and other offefings All through the day and night the 
men and women dunk and dance togethci. Tlicy both 
bum and buiy the dead, tin owing the ashes into natei 
Foi the fiist thiee days after a death they set out iicc and 
pulse and water in a leaf cup foi the depaitcd spnit TJicy 
believe that the ghosts of the dead haunt the hsing, and to 
cuie a peison possessed in this manner they beat him with 
shoes and then buiy (an effigy of the ghost outside the 
village. 

The Ghasias usually work as giass-cuttcis and grooms 
to horses, and some of them make loom-combs foi u caver'.. 
These last are looked dovvm upon and called hladarchawa. 
They make the hlnc// or biushcs for the loom, like the 
Kuchbandhias, from the root of the or Ichas-khas grass, 
and the lAc/ik 01 comb foi arranging the tin cads on the 
loom from the stalks of the bhairu giass Othci Ghasias 
make ordinaiy hair combs fiom the katbm, a grass which 
grows densely on the borders of streams and springs The 
frame of the comb is of bamboo and the teeth arc fixed in 
either by thread or wire, the price being one pice (farthing) 
in the foimer case and two in the latter 

The caste admit outsiders by a disgusting ccicmony 
in which the candidate is shaved with urine and foiced to 
eat a mixture of cowdung, basil leaves, dtib^ glass and 
water in which a piece ,.of silvei or gold has been dipped 
The women do not wear the choh or bi cast-cloth nor the 
nose-ring, and in some localities they do not have spangles 
on the foiehead. Women aie tattooed on various parts of 
the body before mairiage with the idea of enhancing their 

^ Cyvodon daclylon 
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beauty, and sometimes tattooing is resorted to for curing 
a pain in some joint or for rheumatism A man who is 
temporarily put out of caste is shaved on readmission, and 
in the case of a woman a lock of her hair is cut To touch 
a dead cow is one of the offences entailing temporary 
excommunication They employ a Brahman only to fix 
the dates of their marriages The position of the caste is 
very low and in some places they are considered as impure 
The Ghasias are very poor, and a saying about them is 
‘ Ghasta kt jtndagt hasial or ‘ The Ghasia is supported by his 
sickle,’ the implement used for cutting gt'ass The Ghasias 
are perhaps the only caste in the Central Provinces outside 
those commonly returning themselves as Mehtar, who con- 
sent to do scavenger’s work in some localities. 

The caste have a peculiar aversion to Kayasths and 
will not take food or water from them nor touch a Kayasth’s 
bedding or clothing They say that they would not serve 
a Kayasth as horse-keeper, but if by any chance one of 
them was reduced to doing so, he at any rate would not 
hold his master’s stirrup for him to mount. To account for 
this hereditary enmity they tell the following story * 

On one occasion the son of the Kayasth minister of the 
Raja of Ratanpur went out for a ride followed by a Ghasia 
sais (groom) The boy was wearing costly ornaments, and 
the Ghasia’s cupidity being excited, he attacked and murdered 
the child, stripped him of his ornaments and threw the body 
down a well. The murder was discovered and in revenge 
the minister killed every Ghasia, man, woman or child that 
he could lay his hands on The only ones who escaped 
were two pregnant women who took refuge in the hut of a 
Ganda and were sheltered by him To them were born a 
boy and a girl and the present Ghasias are descended from 
the pair Therefore a Ghasia will eat even the leavings of a 
Ganda but will accept nothing from the hands of a Kayasth 
This story is an instance of the process which has been 
called the transplantation of myth Sir H. Risley tells a 
similar legend of the Ghasias of Orissa,^ but in their case 
it was a young Kayasth bridegroom who was killed, and 
before dying he got leave from his murderers to write a 

1 Tubes and Castes of Bengal, art Ghasi 
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lettei to his relatives informing them of his death, on con- 
dition that he said nothing as to its manner ljut in the 
letter he disclosed the murdei, and the Ghasias, who could 
not read, were duly brought to justice In the Ratanpur 
story as reported from Bilaspur it was stated that “ Some- 
how, even from down the well, the minister s son managed 
to get a letter sent to his father telling him of the murder” 
And this sentence seems sufficient to establish the fact that 
the Cential Provinces stoiy has merely been imported fiom 
Orissa and slightly altered to give it local colour The real 
reason for the traditional aversion felt by the Ghasias and 
other low castes for the Kayasths will be discussed in the 
article on that caste. 


Ghosi^ A caste of herdsmen belonging to noithern 
India and found in the Central Piovinccs in Saugor and 
other Distiicts of the Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisions. 
In 1911 they numbered 10,000 peisons in this Province 
out of a strength of about 60,000 in India The name 
IS said to be derived from the Sanskrit root ghttsh, to 
shout, the word ghosha meaning one who shouts as he 
herds his cattle A noticeable fact about the caste is that, 
while in Upper India they are all Muhammadans and it 
IS considered to be partly on account of tlie difference in 
religion that they have become differentiated into a 
separate caste from the Ahirs in the Central Provinces 
they are nearly all Hindus and show no trace of Muhamma- 
dan practices A few Muhammadan Ghosis are found 
in Nimar and some Muhammadans who call themselves 
Gaddi in Mandla are believed to be Ghosis. And as the 
Ghosis of the northern Districts of the Central Provinces must 
in common with the bulk of the population be descended 
from immigrants from northern India, it would appear that 
they must have changed their leligion, or rather abandoned 
one to which their ancestors had only been imperfectly 
proselytised, when it was no longer the dominant faith of the 
locality in which they lived Sir D Ibbetson says that in the 
Punjab the name Ghosi is used only for Muhammadans, and 


Plead^^Damoh^ ^ Pibadur Imdld All, 
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IS often applied to any cowherd or milkman of that religion, 
whether Gujar, Ahlr or of any other caste, just as Goala is used 
for a Hindu cowherd It is said that Hindus will buy pure 
milk from the Musalman Ghosi, but will i eject it if there is 
any suspicion of its having been wateied by the latter, as 
they must not drink water at his hands ^ But in Berar 
Brahmans will now buy milk and curds from Muhammadan 
milkmen. Mr Crooke remarks that most of the Ghosis are 
Ahlrs who have been conveited to Islam To the east of the 
United Provinces they claim a Gujar origin, and here they 
will not eat beef themselves nor take food with any Muham- 
madans who consume it They employ Biahmans to fix 
the auspicious times for marriage and other ceremonies 
The Ghosis of Lucknow have no other employment but the 
keeping of milch cattle, chiefly buffaloes of all kinds, and they 
breed buffaloes^ This is the case also m Saugor, where 
the Ghosis are said to rank below ordinaiy Ahirs because 
they breed and tend buffaloes instead of cows Those of 
Narsinghpui, howevei, are generally not herdsmen at all but 
ordinary cultivators In northern India, owing to the large 
number of Muhammadans who, other things being equal, 
would prefer to buy their milk and ghi from co-religiomsts, 
there would be an opening for milkmen professing this faith, 
and on the facts stated above it may perhaps be surmised 
that the Ghosi caste came into existence to fill the position 
Or they may have been forcibly converted as a number of 
Ahirs m Berar were forcibly converted to Islam, and still 
call themselves Muhammadans, though they can scarcely 
repeat the Kalma and only go to mosque once a year^ 
But when some of the Ghosis migrated into the Central 
Provinces, they would find, in the absence of a Musalman 
clientele, that their religion, instead of being an advantage, 
was a positive drawback to them, as Hindus would be 
reluctant to buy milk from a Muhammadan who might 
be suspected of having mixed it with water , and it would 
appear that they have relapsed naturally into Hinduism, all 
traces of their profession of Islam being lost Even so, how- 

^ Punjab Ce 7 isus Repoit (i88i), Ghosi 
para 272 

^ Crooke’s Tribes and Castes, art ® From a note by Mr Hira Lai 
VOL. Ill D 
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ever, in Naisinghpui they have had to abandon then old calling 
and become oidinary cultivatois, while in Saugor, perhaps 
on account of then doubtful status, they aie icstricted 
to keeping buffaloes. If this suggestion turned out to be 
well founded, it would be an inteiesting instance of a 
religion being changed to secuie a piofessional advantage 
But It can only be consideied as a guess. A paiallel to the 
disadvantage of being unable to watei their milk without 
lendeiing it impuie, which attaches to the Ghosis of the 
Punjab, may be adduced in the case of the Tells of the small 
town of Multai m Betiil District Merc the dairyman’s 
business is for some reason in the hands of Tclis (oilmen) and 
It IS stated that fiom eveiy Teh who engages in it a solemn 
oath IS exacted that he will not put watci in the milk, and 
any violation of this would be punished by expulsion from 
caste Because if the Hindus once found that they had been 
rendeied impure by drinking water touched by so low a 
caste as the Telis, they would decline any longci to pui chase 
milk from them It is curious that the strict lulc of 
ceremonial purity which obtains in the case of water has 
apparently no application to milk 

In the Central Provinces the Ghosis have two subcastes, 
the Havelia oi those living m open wheat countr}’-, and the 
Birchheya or residents of jungle tracts In Saugor they have 
another set of divisions borrow'ed from the Ahirs, and here 
the Muhammadan Ghosis arc said to be a sepaiatc subcastc, 
though practically none w'ere icturncd at the census They 
have the usual system of exogamous gioups wnth territorial 
names deiived fiom those of villages At their marriages 
the couple walk six times round the saciccl post, reserving 
the seventh round, if the bride is a child, to be performed 
subsequently when she goes to her husband But if she is 
adult, the full number may be completed, the ceremony knowm 
as lot pata coming betw^een the sixth and seventh lounds 
In this the bride sits first on the right of her husband and 
then changes seats so as to be on his left , and she is thus 
considered to become joined to her husband as the left part 
of his body, w^hich the Hindus consider the wnfe to be, 
holding the same belief as that expressed in Genesis After 
this the bride takes some child of the household into her lap 
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and then makes it over to the bridegioom saying, ‘Take care 
of the baby while I go and do the household work ' This 
ceremony, which has been recorded also of the Kapus in 
Chanda, is obviously designed as an auspicious omen that the 
marriage may be blessed with children Like othei castes of 
their standing, the Ghosis permit polygamy, divoice and the 
remarriage of widows, but the practice of taking two wives is 
rare The dead aie burnt, with the exception that the bodies 
of young children whose ears have not been pierced and of 
persons dying of smallpox are buried Children usually have 
their ears pierced when they aie three or four years old A 
corpse must not be taken to the pyre at night, as it is thought 
that in that case it would be born blind in the next birth 
The caste have bards and genealogists of their own who are 
known as Patia In Damoh the Ghosis are mainly cart- 
drivers and cultivatois and very few of them sell milk In 
Nimar there are some Muhammadan Ghosis who deal in 
milk Their women are not secluded and may be known by 
the number of little rings worn in the ear after the Muham- 
madan custom. Like the Ahirs, the Ghosis are considered 
to be somewhat stupid They call themselves Ghosi Thakur, 
as they claim to be Rajputs, and outsiders also sometimes 
address them as Thakur But in Saugor and Damoh these 
aspirations to Kshatiiya rank are so widespread that when 
one person asks another his caste the usual form of the 
question is ‘ What Thakur are you ? ’ The questioner thus 
politely assumes that his companion must be a Rajput of 
some sort and leaves it to him to admit or deny the soft 
impeachment Another form of this question is to say 
‘ What dudh, or milk, are you ? ’ 

Golap,^ Gollam, Golla, Gola, Golkar. The great 
shepherd caste of the Telugu country, which numbers nearly 
i-|- million of persons in Madras and Hydeiabad In the 
Central Provinces there were under 3000 Golars in 1901, 
and they were returned principally from the Balaghat and 
Seoni Districts But 2500 Golkars, who belonged to Chanda 
and were classified under Ahirs in 1901, may, m view of the 

^ This article is compiled from Office, and Madho Rao, Deputy In- 
papers by Kanhya Lai of the Gazetteer spector of Schools, Balaghat 
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information now available, be consideied to belong to the 
Golar caste Some 2000 Golais weic cnumciatcd in Bcran 
They aie a nomadic people and frequent Balaghat, owing to 
the large aiea of gracing land found m the District The 
caste come from the south and speak a dialect of Canaiesc 
Hindus liken the conversation of two Golais to two cocks 
crowing at each othei ^ They seem to have no subcastes 
except that in Chanda the Ycia and Nana, or black and 
white Golkais, are distinguished Marriage is legulated by 
the oidinary system of exogamous gioups, but no meaning 
can be assigned to the names of these In Sconi they say 
that their gioup-names aie the same as those of the Gonds, 
and that they aie \ elated to this gical tribe , but though 
both aie no doubt of the same Diavidian slock, Iheie is no 
reason for supposing any closer affinity to exist, and the 
statement may be explained by the fact that Golars frequently 
reside m Gond villages in the forest, and in accoi dance with 
a practice commonly found among village communities the 
fiction of lelationship has giown up The children of 

brothers and sisteis are allowed to many, but not those of 
two sisters, the reason stated for this prohibition being that 
during the absence of the mother her sister nurses her 
children , the children of sisters are therefore often foster 
brothers and sisters, and this is considered as equivalent to 
the real relationship But the marriage of a brother’s son 
to a sister’s daughter is held, as among the Gonds, to be a 
most suitable union The adult marriage of giils inrolvcs 
no stigma, and the practice of serving for a wife is sometimes 
followed Weddings may not be held during the months of 
Shrawan, Bhadon, Kunwar and Pus. The marriage altar is 
made of dried cowdung plastered over with mud, in honour 
perhaps of the animal wdiich affords the Golars their liveli- 
hood The clothes of the bridegioom and biide arc knotted 
together and they walk five times round the altar In 
Bhandara the mariiages of Golars are celebrated both at 
the brides house and the bridegioom’s The bridegroom 

rides on a horse, and on arrival at the marriage-shed is 
presented by his future mothcr-in-law wuth a cup of milk 
The bride and bridegroom sit on a platform together, and 
1 Balaghat District Gazetted (C. E Low), p So 
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each gets up and sits down nine times, whoever accomplishes 
this fiist being consideied to have won The biidegroom 
then takes the biide’s little finger in his hand and they walk 
nine times lound the platform. He afterwards falls at the 
gill’s feet, and standing up cairies hei inside the house, 
wheie they eat togethei out of one dish After three days 
the party proceeds to the biidegroom’s house, where the 
same ceiemonies are gone through. Heie the family barbers 
of the biide and bridegioom take the couple up in then arms 
and dance, holding them, and all the party dance too The 
remarriage of widows is permitted, a sum of Rs 25 being 
usually paid to the parents of the woman by hei second 
husband Divorce may be effected at the option of either 
party, and documents are usually drawn up on both sides 
The Golars worship Mahadeo and have a special deity, 
Hulaiia, who protects then cattle fiom disease and wild 
beasts A clay image of Hularia is erected outside the 
village every five or ten years and goats are offered to it 
Each head of a family is supposed to offei on the fiist 
occasion two goats, and on the second and subsequent ones, 
five, seven, nine and twelve goats lespectively. But when a 
man dies his son staits afresh with an offering of two The 
flesh of the animals offered is consumed by the caste-fellows 
The name Hularia Deo has some connection with the Hohas, 
a low Telugu caste of leathei -workers to whom the Golars 
appear to be 1 elated, as they have the same family names 
When a Golai dies a plate of cooked rice is laid on his body 
and then earned to the hurning-g/idt The Hohas belonging 
to the same section go with it, and before arrival the plate 
of nee is laid on the ground and the Hohas eat it The 
Golars have various superstitions, and on Saturdays, Sundays 
and Mondays they will not give salt, fire, milk or water to 
any one. They usually burn the dead, the corpse being 
laid with the head to the south, though in some localities 
the Hindu custom of placing the head to the noith has 
been adopted They employ Brahmans for religious and 
ceremonial purposes The occupation of the caste is to 
breed and tend buffaloes and cattle, and they also deal in 
live-stock, and sell milk, curds and ghl They were formerly 
addicted to dacoity and cattle-theft They have a caste 
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panchayat, the head of whicli is designated as Molcasi 
Foimerly the Mokasi leceived Rs i 5 on the mairiagc of a 
widow, and Rs 5 when a peison tempoiarily outcasted was 
leadmitted to social inteicouise, but these payments aic now 
only occasionally made The caste dunk liquoi and cat 
flesh, including pigs and fowls, but not beef They employ 
Brahmans for cciemonial pin poses, but their social status is 
low and they aie practically on a level with the Diavidian 
tribes The dialect of Canaicsc spoken by the Golars is 
known as Golan, Hoha 01 Komtau, and is closely related to 
the form which that language assumes in Ihjapui , ^ but to 
outsiders they now speak Hindi 

^ Linginstic Survey of India, \o\ u Diavtdiau Lanpta;^,, 38G 
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\jB7bhog1 aphy — The most important account of the Gond tube is that con- 
tained in the Rev Stephen Hislop’s Papers on the Abougtnal Tubes of the 
Cential Piovtnces, published after his death by Sir R Temple in 1866 Mr 
Hislop recorded the legend of Lingo, of which an abstract has been reproduced 
Other notices of the Gonds are contained in the ninth volume of General 
Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Repoits, Sir C Grant’s Cential Piovinces 
Gazetteer <?/’ 1871 (Introduction), Colonel Ward’s Manilla Settlement Repoit 
(1868), Colonel Lucie Smith’s Chanda Settlement Report (1870), and Mr C 
W yioxAgpvaowSs, Chhindioat a Settlement Repoi t An excellent mono- 

graph on the Bastar Gonds was contributed by Rai Bahadur Panda Baijnath, 
Superintendent of the State, and other monographs by Mi A E Nelson, C S , 
Mandla , Mr Ganga Prasad Khatri, Forest Divisional Officei, Betfil, Mr J 
Langhorne, Managei, Ahiri vamindari, Chanda , Mr R S Thpkur, tahsildar, 
Balaghat , and Mr Din Dayal, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Nandgaoii State 
Papers were also furnished by the Rev A Wood of Chanda , the Rev H J 
Molony, Mandla, and Major W D Sutherland, IMS, Saugor Notes were 
also collected by the writer in Mandla Owing to the inclusion of many small 
details from the diffeient papers it has not been possible to acknowledge them 
separately ] 
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{a) Origin and History 

Gond. The principal tribe of the Dravidian family, and 
perhaps the most impoitant of the non- Aryan or forest tribes 
in India. In 19 ii the Gonds were thiee million strong, 
and they are increasing rapidly The Kolis of western 
India count half a million persons more than the Gonds, 
and if the foui 1 elated tribes Kol, Munda, Ho, and Santal 
were taken together, they would be stronger by about the 
same amount But if historical importance be considered 
as well as numbers, the first place should be awarded to the 
Gonds Of the whole caste the Central Provinces contain 
2,300,000 peisons, Central India, and Bihar and Orissa 
about 235,000 persons each, and they are returned in small 
numbers fiom Assam, Madras and Hyderabad The 50,000 
Gonds in Assam are no doubt immigrant labourers on the 
tea-gardens 

In the Cential Provinces the Gonds occupy two mam 
tracts The first is the wide belt of broken hill and forest 
country in the centie of the Province, which forms the 
Satpura plateau, and is mainly comprised m the Chhmdwara, 
Betul, Seoni and Mandla Districts, with poitions of several 
others adjoining them And the second is the still wider 
and more inaccessible mass of hill ranges extending south 
of the Chhattlsgarh plain, and south-west down to the 
Godavari, which includes portions of the thiee Chhattlsgarh 
Districts, the Bastar and Ranker States, and a great part of 
Chanda In Mandla the Gonds form nearly half the popu- 
lation, and in Bastar about two-thirds There is, however, 
no District or State of the Province which does not contain 
some Gonds, and it is both on account of their numbeis and 
the fact that Gond dynasties possessed a great part of its 
area that the territory of the Central Provinces was formerly 
known as Gondwana, or the country of the Gonds.^ The 
existing importance of the Central Provinces dates from 
recent years, for so late as 1853 it was stated before the 
Royal Asiatic Society that “ at present the Gondwana high- 

^ The country of Gondwana pro- Nerbudda valley to the south and 
perly included the Satpura plateau and west 
a section of the Nagpur plain and 
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lands and jungles compnsc such a l.iigc li.tct of unexplored 
countiy thatUicy foim qiutc an oasis in oui maps” So 
much of this lately iincxploicd countiy as is Ikilish tcintory 
IS now fanly well scivcd by r.ulways, tia\cis(d almost 
thioughout by good toads, and piovidcd with village schools 
at distances of five to ten miles apart, even in the wilder 


tiacts 

The deiivation of the woid Gond is uncertain It is the 
name given to the tube by the Hindus oi Itluhammadans, 
as then own name foi thcmsches is Koitur 01 Koi Genet al 

Cunningham consideicd that the n.imc Gond probably came 
fiom Gauda, the classical tcim foi part of the United 
Provinces and Bengal A Bcnaics msciiption rtlitmg to 
one of the Chech kings of Inpiu.i ot 'leuai (neat jnbbul- 
pore) states that he was of the Ilaihaya tube, v Ik) lited on 
the borders of the Ncibudda m the distnct of the \Vc^ter^ 
Gauda in the Pioxmcc of MTilwa Three or iota othei 
insciiptions also lefci to the kings of (j.iuda m the same 
locality Gauaa, liowcvcr, was propeily and commonly 
used as the name of pait of Bengal 'J here is no evidence 
beyond a few doubtful inscnptions of its having cvci b^cn 
applied to any pait of the Central Ihovmccs The principal 
passage in which Gcncial Cunningham Identifier Gauaa v ith 
the Cential Provinces is that in winch the ling of Gauda 
came to the assistance of the lulcr of Mrdwa against the 
king of Kanauj, cldci biothcr of the great Harsha Vardharia, 
and slew the lattci king in \D 605 But Ivlr V .\ Smith 
holds that Gauda m this passage refers to Bcng.tl and not 
to the Cential Provinces,’ and General Cunningham’s 
aigument on the locality of Gauda is tlnis rendered extremely 
dubious, and with it his derivation of tiie name Gond. In 
fact it seems highly impiobablc tliat the name of a large 
tribe should have been taken from a term so little used and 
known m^this special application Though in the Impiial 
Gazcttec) the piescnt writer icpioduccd General Cunning- 
hams deiivation of the tcim Gond, it was thcie charactciised 
as speculative, and in the light of the above remarks now 
seems highly improbable Mi Hislop considered that the 
name Gond was a form of Kond, as he spelt the name of 
1 EaGy Htstoiy of India, 3rd cd p 337 2 Art Gonduan-i 
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the Khond tribe He pointed out that k and g are intei- 
changeable Thus Gotalghar, the empty house where the 
village young men sleep, comes from Kotal, a led hoise, and 
ghai\ a house Similaily, Koikopal, the name of a Gond 
subtiibe who tend cattle, is from Koi or Gond, and gopal, 
a cowherd The name by which the Gonds call themselves is 
Koi or Koitui, while the Khonds call themselves Ku, which 
woid Sir G Grieison considers to be probably related to the 
Gond name Koi Fuither, he states that the Telugu people 
call the Khonds, Gond or Kod (Kor) Geneial Cunningham 
that the word Gond in the Central Provinces is 
or, he says, usually pionounced Gaur, which is 
the same sound as god^ and with the change 
would become Kod Thus the two names Gond 


points out 
frequently 
p;i actically 
o^f G to K 


ajnd Kod, by which the Telugu people know the Khonds, 
ajre pi actically the same as the names Gond and God of the 
(fjonds in the Cential Provinces, though Sir G. Grierson does 
jaot mention the change of ^ to in his account of eithei 
language It seems highly probable that the designation 
i^Gond was given to the tribe by the Telugus The Gonds 
sprh^k a Diavidian language of the same family as Tamil, 
C. pnarese and Telugu, and theiefoie it is likely that they 
r J>me from the south into the Cential Provinces Then 
|)utc may have been up the Godavari iiver into Chanda, 
j^rom thence up the Indravati into Bastar and the hills south 
und east of the Chhattlsgaih plain ; and up the Wardha and 
ji^ainganga to the Districts of the Satpura Plateau In 
Chanda, where a Gond dynasty reigned for some centunes, 
tViey would be in contact with the Telugus, and heie they 
may have got their name of Gond, and carried it with them 
into the north and east of the Piovince As already seen, 
jhe Khonds are called Gond by the Telugus, and Kandh by 
'lie Uiiyas The Khonds apparently came up moie towards 
e east into Ganjam and Kalahandi Here the name of 
hnd or Kod, given them by the Telugus, may have been 
^ bdified into Kandh by the Uriyas, and fiom the two 
^ mes came the English corruption of Khond The Khond 
^ /id Gpndi languages are now dissimilar Still they present 
itain\ points of resemblance, and though Sii G Grierson 
es not discuss their connection, it appears from his highly 
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inteiesting genealogical tree of the Dravidian languages 
that Khond or Kui and Gondi are closely connected 
These two languages, and no others, occupy an intei mediate 
position between the two great branches sprung fiom the 
original Dravidian language, one of which is mainly lepre- 
sented by Telugu and the other by Tamil, Canarese and 
Malayalam^ Gondi and Khond are shown in the centre 
as the connecting link between the two great branches 
Gondi IS more nearly related to Tamil and Khond to 
Telugu On the Telugu side, moieover, Khond approaches 
most closely to Kolami, which is a member of the Telu-ku 
branch The Kolams aie a tribe of Wardha and Berfej, 
sometimes considered an offshoot of the Gonds , at aniy 
rate, it seems probable that they came from southern Ind; la 
by the same route as the Gonds Thus the Khond lai i 
guage is intermediate between Gondi and the Kolami dialect 
of Wardha and Berar, though the Kolams live west of thi? 
Gonds and the Khonds east And a fairly close relations 
ship between the three languages appears to be established 
Hence the linguistic evidence appears to afford strong si> ^ 
port to the view that the Khonds and Gonds may origins 
have been one tribe Further, Mr Hislop points out thaf< 
word foi god, pen^ is common to the Gonds and Khondl 
and the Khonds have a god called Bura Pen, who migl 
be the same as Bura Deo, the great god of the Gond^ 
Mr Hisiop found Kodo Pen and Pharsi Pen as Gond gods,l 
while Pen or Pennu is the regular word for god among the 
Khonds This evidence seems to establish a probability 
that the Gonds and Khonds were originally one tribe in th^ 
south of India, and that they obtained separate names ancj 
languages since they left their original home for the north’. 
The fact that both of them speak languages of the Dravidiarj 
family, whose home is in southern India, makes it probabJ'' 
that the two tribes originally belonged there, and migra/ 
north into the Central Provinces and Orissa This hypothtU 
IS supported by the traditions of the Gonds ] 

As stated in the article on Kol, it is known that P.aj^ 
dynasties were ruling m various parts of the Central Provind 


Lingutshc Survey, Munda and D7 avidian Z-anguages, 
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from about the sixth to the twelfth centuries. They then 
disappear, and there is a blank till the fourteenth century or 
later, when Gond kingdoms are found established at Kherla 
in Betul, at Deogarh m ChhTndwara, at Garha-Mandla,^ in- 
cluding the Jubbulpore country, and at Chanda, fourteen 
miles from Bhandak It seems clear, then, that the Hindu 
dynasties were subverted by the Gonds after the Muham- 
madan invasions of northern India had weakened or de- 
stroyed the central powers of the Hindus, and pi evented 
any assistance being afforded to the outlying settlements 
There is some reason to suppose that the immigration of 
the Gonds into the Central Provinces took place after the 
establishment of these Hindu kingdoms, and not before, 
as IS commonly held ^ But the point must at present be con- 
sidered doubtful There is no reason however to doubt that 
the Gonds came from the south through Chanda and Bastar 
During the fourteenth century and afterwards the Gonds 
established dynasties at the places already mentioned in the 
Central Provinces For two or three centuries the greater 
part of the Province was governed by Gond kings Of 
their method of government in Narsmghpur, Sleeman said 
“ Under these Gond Rajas the country seems for the most 
part to have been distributed among feudatory chiefs, bound 
to attend upon the prince at his capital with a stipulated 
number of troops, to be employed wherever their services 
might be required, but to furnish little or no revenue in 
money These chiefs were Gonds, and the countries they 
held for the support of their families and the payment of 
their troops and retinue little more than wild jungles The 
Gonds seem not to have been at home m open country, and 
as from the sixteenth century a peaceable penetration of 
Hindu cultivators into the best lands of the Province 
assumed large dimensions, the Gonds gradually retired to 
the hill ranges on the borders of the plains ” The head- 
quarters of each dynasty at Mandla, Garha, Kherla, Deogarh 
and Chanda seem to have been located in a position 
strengthened for defence either by a hill or a gieat river, 
and adjacent to an especially fertile plain tiact, whose 


1 Garha is six miles from Jubbulpore 
^ See article on Kol 
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pioduce seived for the maintenance of the rulei’s household 
and headquarteis establishment Often the site was on 
other sides bordered by dense forest which would afford a 
retreat to the occupants in case it fell to an enemy Stiong 
and spacious forts were built, with masonry tanks and wells 
inside them to provide water, but whether these buildings 
were solely the work of the Gonds or constructed with the 
assistance of Hindu or Muhammadan artificers is uncertain 
But the Hindu immigrants found Gond government toleiant 
and beneficent. Under the easy eventless sway of these 
princes the rich country over which they ruled prospered, 
its flocks and herds increased, and the treasury filled. So 
far back as the fifteenth century we lead in Fiiishta that 
the king of Kherla, who, if not a Gond himself, was a king 
of the Gonds, sumptuously entei tamed the Bahmani king and 
made him rich offerings, among which were many diamonds, 
rubies and pearls Of the Ram Durgavati of Garha-Mandla, 
Sleeman said “Of all the soveieigns of this dynasty she 
lives most m the page of history and in the grateful recol- 
lections of the people She built the gieat reservoir which 
lies close to Jubbulpore, and is called after her Ram Talao 
or Queen’s pond , and many othei highly useful woiks were 
formed by her about Garha ” When the castle of Chaura- 
garh was sacked by one of Akbar's generals in i 5 64, the 
booty found, according to Firishta, compiised, independently 
of jewels, images of gold and silver and other valuables, 
no fewer than a hundred jars of gold coin and a thousand 
elephants Of the Chanda rulers the Settlement officer who 
has recoided their history wrote that, “They left, if we 
forget the last few years, a well-governed and contented 
kingdom, adorned with admiiable works of engineering skill 
and prosperous to a point which no aftertime has reached 
They have left their mark behind them in royal tombs, 
lakes and palaces, but most of all in the seven miles of 
battlemented stone wall, too wide now for the shrunk city 
of Chanda within it, which stands on the veiy boider-line 
between the forest and the plain, having in front the rich 
valley of the Wardha river, and behind and up to the city 
walls deep forest extending to the east” According to 
local tradition the great wall of Chanda and other buildings. 
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such as the tombs of the Gond kings and the palace at 
Junona, were built by immigrant Telugu masons of the 
Kapu or Munurwar castes. Anothei excellent rule of the 
Gond kings was to give to any one who made a tank a 
grant of land free of revenue of the land lying beneath it 
A large number of small irrigation tanks were constructed 
under this inducement in the Wainganga valley, and still 
remain But the Gond states had no strength for defence, 
as was shown when in the eighteenth centuiy Maratha 
chiefs, having acquired some knowledge of the art of war 
and militaiy training by their long fighting against the 
Mughals, cast covetous eyes on Gondwana The loose 
tribal system, so easy in time of peace, entirely failed to 
knit together the strength of the people when united action 
was most required, and the plain country fell befoie the 
Maratha armies almost without a stiuggle In the stiong- 
holds, however, of the hilly ranges which hem in every part 
of Gondwana the chiefs for long continued to maintain an 
unequal resistance, and to revenge their own wrongs by indis- 
criminate rapine and slaughter. In such cases the Maratha 
plan was to continue pillaging and haiassing the Gonds 
until they obtained an acknowledgment of their supremacy 
and the promise, at least, of an annual tribute Under this 
treatment the hill Gonds soon lost every vestige of civilisa- 
tion, and became the cruel, tieacherous savages depicted 
by travellers of this period They regularly plundered and 
murdered stragglers and small parties passing through the 
hills, while from their strongholds, built on the most in- 
accessible spuis of the Satpuras, they would make a dash into 
the rich plains of Berar and the Nerbudda valley, and after 
looting and killing all night, return straight across country 
to their jungle fortresses, guided by the light of a bonfire on 
some commanding peak^ With the pacification of the 
country and the introduction of a strong and equable system 
of government by the British, these wild marauders soon 
settled down and became the timid and inoffensive labourers 
which they now are. 

Mr. Hislop took down from a Pardhan piiest a Gond 
myth of the creation of the world and the origin of the 
^ Mr Standen’s Betiil Sett lent etti Report 
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Gonds, and their libeiation from a cave, in which tliey had 
been shut up by Siva, thiough the divine hero Lingo 
Geneial Cunningham said that the exact position of the 
cave was not known, but it would seem to have been some- 
where in the Himalayas, as the name Dhawalgiii, which 
means a white mountain, is mentioned The cave, accoiding 
to oidinary Gond tiadition, was situated in Kachikopa 
Lohagarh or the Iron Valley in the Red Hill It seems 
clear fiom the story itself that its author was desirous of 
connecting the Gonds with Hindu mythology, and as Siva’s 
heaven is in the Himalayas, tnc name Dhawalgin, wheic he 
located the cave, may lefcr to them It is also said that the 
cave was at the source of the Jumna J 3 ut in Mr IIislop’s 
version the cave where all the Gonds except foui weic shut 
up IS not in Kachikopa Lohugaih, as the Gonds commonly 
say , but only the foui Gonds who escaped wandered to this 
latter place and dwelt there And the story does not show 
that Kachikopa Lohagaih was on Mount Dhawalgni or the 
Himalayas, where it places the case in which the Gonds 
were shut up, 01 anywhere neai them On the contrary, it 
would be quite consonant with Mr Hislop’s \cision if 
Kachikopa Lohagarh were in the Central Provinces It 
may be surmised that in the original Gond legend their 
ancestois ically were shut up in Kachikopa Lohagarh, but 
not by the god Siva Very possibly the story began with 
them in the cave in the Iron Valley m the Red Hill But 
the Hindu who cleaily composed Mr Hislop’s version wished 
to introduce the god Siva as a principal actor, and he there- 
fore removed the site of the cave to the Himalayas This 
appears probable from the story itself, m which, in its 
present form, Kachikopa Lohagarh plays no real part, and 
only appears because it was m the original tradition and has 
to be retained^ But the Gonds think that their ancestois 
were actually shut up in Kachikopa Lohagarh, and one 
tradition puts the site at Pachmarhi, whose striking hill 
scenery and red soil cleft by many deep and inaccessible 
ravines would render it a likely place for the incident 
Another version locates Kachikopa Lohagarh at Darekasa 


The argument in this section will be followed more easily if read after the 
legend in the following paragraphs 
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in Bhandara, where there is a place known as Kachagarh or 
the non fort But Pachmarhi is perhaps the more probable, 
as it has some deep caves, which have always been looked 
upon as sacied places The point is of some interest, 
because this legend of the cave being in the Himalayas is 
adduced as a Gond tradition that their ancestors came from 
the north, and hence as supporting the theory of the im- 
migiation of the Dravidians through the north-west of India 
But if the view now suggested is correct, the story of the 
cave being in the Himalayas is not a genuine Gond tradition 
at all, but a Hindu interpolation The only other ground 
known to the writer for asserting that the Gonds believed 
their ancestors to have come fiom the north is that they 
bury their dead with the feet to the north Theie aie other 
obvious Hindu accretions in the legend, as the saintly 
Brahmanic character of Lingo and his overcoming the gods 
through fasting and self-torture, and also the fact that Siva 
shut up the Gonds in the cave because he was offended 
by then dirty habits and bad smell But the legend still 
contains a considerable quantity of true Gond tradition, and 
though somewhat tedious, it seems necessary to give an 
abridgment of Mr Hislop’s account, with reproduction of 
selected passages Captain Forsyth also made a modernised 
poetical version,^ from which one extract is taken Certain 
variations from another form of the legend obtained in 
Bastar are included 

In the beginning there was water everywhere, and God 
was born m a lotus-leaf and lived alone One day he 
rubbed his arm and from the rubbing made a crow, which 
sat on his shouldei , he also made a crab, which swam out 
over the waters God then ordered the crow to fly over the 
world and bring some eaith The crow flew about and 
could find no earth, but it saw the crab, which was supporting 
itself with one leg lesting on the bottom of the sea The 
crow was very tired and perched on the crab’s back, which 
was soft so that the crow’s feet made maiks on it, which are 
still visible on the bodies of all crabs at present The crow 
asked the crab where any earth could be found The crab 
said that if God would make its body hard it would find 

1 Highlands of Centi al India {Chapman & Hall) 
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some eaith God said he would make pait of the crab’s 
body haid, and he made its back hard, as it still remains 
The ciab then dived to the bottom of the sea, where it found 
Kenchna, the earth-woim It caught hold of Kenchna by 
the neck with its claws and the maik thus made is still to 
be seen on the eaith-woim’s neck Then the eaith-woim 
bi ought up eaith out of its mouth and the ctab brought this 
to God, and God scatteied it o\er the sea and patches of 
land appealed God then walked ovei the cailh and a boil 
came on his hand, and out of it Mahadeo and Parvati weie 
born 

Fiom Mahadeo’s mine numerous \cgctablcs began to 
spang up Paivati ate of these and became picgnant and 
gave biith to eighteen thrcshing-floois ^ of BiTiliman gods 
and twelve thieshing-floois of Gond gods All the Gonds 
weie scatteied over the jungle They behaved like Gonds 
and not like good Hindus, with lamentable results, as 
follows “ 

Hithei and thither all the Gonds were scattered m the jungle 
Places, hills, and valleys ncre filled nith these Gonds 
Even trees had then Gonds Hon did the Gonds conduct thcmschcs? 
Whatever came across them they must needs kill and eat it , 

They made no distinction If they saw a jackal the> killed 
And ate it, no distinction was obsened , they respected not antelope, 
sambhar and the like 

They made no distinction in eating a sow, a quail, a pigeon, 

A crow, a kite, an adjutant, a \ulture, 

A lizard, a fiog, a beetle, a cow, a calf, a he- and shc-buffalo, 

Rats, bandicoots, squirrels — all these the> killed and ate 
So began the Gonds to do They devoured raw and npc things, 

They did not bathe for six months together , 

They did not wash their faces pioperly, even on dunghills they would 
fall down and remain 

Such were the Gonds boin in the beginning A smell was spread over 
the jungle 

When the Gonds weie thus disorderly behaved , they became disagree- 
able to Mahadeva, 

Who said “The caste of the Gonds is veiy bad , 

I will not preserve them , they will rum my hill Dhawalgin” 

\ 

Mahadeo then determined to get rid of the Gonds With 
this view he invited them all to a meeting When they sat 

1 Deo Ululla or threshing-floor of the gods See section on Religion 
2 Passage from Mr Hislop’s v ersion 
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down Maliadeo made a squiiiel fiom the lubbmgs of his 
body and let it loose in the middle of the Gonds All the 
Gonds at once got up and began to chase it, hoping for a 
meal They seized sticks and stones and clods of eaith, and 
then unkempt hair flew m the wind. The squniel dodged 
about and lan away, and finally, diiected by Mahadeo, lan 
into a large cave with all the Gonds after it. Mahadeo then 
rolled a laige stone to the mouth of the ca\e and shut up 
all the Gonds in it Only four remained outside, and they 
fled away to Kachikopa Lohagaih, or the Iron Cave m the 
Red Hill, and lived theie. Meanwhile Parvati perceived 
that the smell of the Gonds, which had pleased hei, had 
vanished from Dhawalgiri She desired it to be lestored 
and commenced a devotion Foi six months she fasted and 
practised austenties Bhagwan (God) was swinging in a 
swing He was distuibed by Paiwati’s devotion He sent 
Nara)^an (the sun) to see who was fasting. Naiayan came and 
found Parvati and asked her what she wanted She said that 
she missed her Gonds and wanted them back Narayan told 
Bhagwan, who piomised that they should be given back 
The yellow floweis of the tree Pahindi weie growing 
on Dhawalgiri Bhagwan sent thundei and lightning, and 
the flower conceived Fust fell from it a heap of turmeric 
or saffron In the morning the sun came out, the flower 
buist open, and Lingo was born Lingo was a peifect 
child He had a diamond on his navel and a sandalwood 
mark on his forehead. He fell fiom the flower into the 
heap of tui meric. He played in the turmeiic and slept in a 
swing He became nine years old He said theie was 
no one there like him, and he would go wheie he could find 
his fellows. He climbed a needle-hke hill,^ and from afai 
off he saw Kachikopa Lohagaih and the four Gonds He 
came to them They saw he was like them, and asked him 
to be then brother They ate only animals. Lingo asked 
them to find foi him an animal without a livei, and they 
searched all thiough the forest and could not Then Lingo 
told them to cut down trees and make a field They tiied 
to cut down the anjan” tiees, but then hands weie blisteied 

^ Dhupgarh m Pachmarhi might be indicated, \\hich Ins a steep summit 
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and they could not go on Lingo had been asleep He 
woke up and saw they had only cut down one or two 
tiees I-Ie took the axe and cut down many liees, and 
fenced a field and made a gate to it ]31ack soil appealed 
It began to lain, and lained without ceasing foi thice days 
All the ii\eis and sti earns weie filled Ihe field became 
gieen with iice, and it gtew up Thcic wcic sixteen score 
of nilgai 01 blue-bull Tliey had tuo leaders, an old bull 
and his nephew The young bull saw the licc of Lingo’s 
field and wished to cat it TJic uncle told him not to cat of 
the field of Lingo oi all the nilgai would be killed ILit the 
young bull did not heed, and took off all the nilgai to cat 
the lice When they got to the field they could find no 
entrance, so they jumped the fence, which was fne cubits high 
They ate all the iicc fiom off the field and ran away The 
young bull told them as they lan to put their feet on leaves 
and stones and boughs and giass, and not on the ground, so 
that they might not be tracked Lingo woke up and went to 
see his field, and found all the rice eaten He knew the 

nilgai had done it, and showed the brothers how to track 
them by the few' marks which they had by accident made 
on the giound They did so, and sui rounded the nilgai and 
killed them all w'ltli their bow's and ariows except the old 
uncle, fiom w'hom Lingo’s arrow' icboundcd harmlessly on 
account of his innocence, and one young doc From these 
two the nilgai race w'as picscrvcd Then Lingo told the 
Gonds to make fiie and loast the deer as follows 

He said, I will show you something, see if anj where in }Our 
Waistbands theic is a dint , if so, take it out and make fire 
But the matches did not ignite As they were doing this, a watch of the 
night passed 

They threw down the matches, and said to Lingo, Tliou art a Saint , 
Show us w'heie oui fiie is, and why it docs not come out 
Lingo said Three Loss (si\ miles) hence is Rikad Gawadi the giant 
Theie is fiie in his field , wdicre smoke shall appear, go thcie, 

Come not back without bringing fire 'I hus said Lingo 
They said, We have never seen the place, where shall we go ? 

Ye have nevei seen w-here this fire is ? Lingo said , 

I will discharge an anow thither 

Go in the direction of the airow', theie you will get fire 

He applied the arrow, and having pulled the bow, he discharged one 

It crashed on, breaking twigs and making its passage clear 
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Having cut through the high grass, it made its way and reached the old 
man’s place (above mentioned) 

The arrow dropped close to the fire of the old man, who had daughters. 
The arrow was near the door As soon as they saw it, the daughters 
came and took it up. 

And kept it They asked their father When will you give us in 
marriage ? 

Thus said the seven sisters, the daughters of the old man 
I will marry you as I think best for you , 

Remain as you aie So said the old man, the Rikad Gawadi 
Lingo said, Hear, O brethren ' I shot an airow, it made its way 
Go there, and you will see fire , bring thence the fire 
Each said to the other, I will not go , but (at last) the youngest went 
He descried the fiie, and went to it , then beheld he an old man looking 
like the trunk of a tree 

He saw from afar the old man’s field, around which a hedge was made 
The old man kept only one way to it, and fastened a scieen to the 
entrance, and had a fiie in the centie of the field 
He placed logs of the Mahua and Anjun and Saj trees on the fiie. 

Teak faggots he gathered, and enkindled flame 

The fire blazed up, and wanned by the heat of it, in deep sleep lay the 
Rikad Gawadi 

Thus the old man like a giant did appeal When the young Gond 
beheld him, he shivered , 

His heart leaped , and he was much afraid in his mind, and said 
If the old man weie to rise he will see me, and I shall be eaten up , 

I will steal away the fire and carry it off, then my life will be safe 
He went near the fire secretly, and took a brand of tendu wood tree 
When he was lifting it up a spark flew and fell on the hip of the old 
man 

That spark was as large as a pot , the giant was blistered , he awoke 
alarmed 

And said I am hungry, and I cannot get food to eat anywhere , I feel 
a desire for flesh , 

Like a tendei cucumber hast thou come to me So said the old man to 
the Gond, 

Who began to fly The old man followed him. The Gond then threw 
away the brand which he had stolen 
He lan onward, and was not caught Then the old man, being tired, 
tuined back 

Thence he returned to his field, and came near the fiie and sat, and said. 
What nonsense is this ? 

A tender prey had come within my reach , 

I said I will cut It up as soon as I can, but it escaped from my hand ’ 
Let It go , it will come again, then I will catch it It has gone now 
Then what happened ? the Gond returned and came to his brethren 
And said to them Hear, O brethien, I went for fire, as you sent me, to 
that field , I beheld an old man like a giant 
With hands stretched out and feet lifted up I ran I thus survived 
with difficulty 
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The brethien said to Lingo, We will not go Lingo said, Sit ye here 
O brethien, what sort of a person is this giant ? I will go and sec him 
So saying, Lingo went away and reached a river 

He thence arose and went onward As he looked, he saw in front three 
gouids 

Then he saw a bamboo stick, which he took up 
When the iiver was flooded 

It washed away a gourd tree, and its seed fell, and each stem produced 
bottle-gouids 

He inserted a bamboo stick in the hollow of the gouid and made a guitar 
He plucked two hairs from his head and strung it 
He held a bow and {i\ed eleven keys to that one stick, and played on it 
Lingo was much pleased in his mind 

Holding It in his hand, he walked in the direction of the old man’s field 
He approached the file where Rikad Gaw'adi was sleeping 
The giant seemed like a log lying close to the fire, his teeth were 
hideously visible , 

His mouth w'as gaping Lingo looked at the old man while sleeping 
His eyes weie shut Lingo said, This is not a good time to carry off 
the old man w’hile he is asleep 
In front he looked, and turned round and saw a tree 
Of thepTpal sort standing erect, he beheld Us blanches with vondcr, 
and looked for a fit place to mount upon 
It appealed a very good tree , so he climbed it, and ascended to the top 
of It to sit 

As he sat the cock crew' Lingo said. It is daybreak , 

Meanwhile the old man must be rising. Therefore Lingo took the 
guitar m his hand. 

And held it, he ga\o a stioke, and it sounded well , from it he drew 
one hundred tunes 

It sounded w’ell, as if he was singing with his loicc 
Thus (as It were) a song w'as heard 

Tiees and hills were silent at its sound The music loudly entered into 
The old man’s ears , he rose in haste, and sat up quickly , lifted up Ins 
eyes. 

And desired to hear (more) He looked hither and thither, but could 
not make out w'hence the sound came 
The old man said Whence has a creature come here to-day to sing like 
the mama bird ? 

He saw a tree, but nothing appeared to him as he looked underneath it 
He did not look up , he looked at the thickets and ravines, but 
Saw nothing He came to the road, and near to the fire in the midst oi 
his field and stood 

Sometimes sitting, and sometimes standing, jumping, and rolling, he 
began to dance 

The music sounded as the day dawned His old w'oman came out m 
the morning and began to look out 
She heard in the direction of the field a melodious music play'ing 
When she arrived near the edge of her field, she heard music in her ears 
That old woman called hei husband to her 
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With stretched hands, and lifted feet, and with his neck bent down, he 
danced 

Thus he danced The old woman looked towards her husband, and 
said. My old man, my husband. 

Surely, that music is very melodious I will dance, said the old woman 
Having made the fold of her dress loose, she quickly began to dance 
near the hedge 

, Then Lingo disclosed himself to the giant and became 
friendly with him The giant apologised for having tried to 9 Death 
eat his brother, and called Lingo his nephew Lingo invited 
him to come and feast on the flesh of the sixteen scores of Lmgo 
nilgai. The giant called his seven daughteis and offeied 
them all to Lingo in marriage The daughters produced 
the arrow which they had treasured up as portending a 
husband Lingo said he was not marrying himself, but he 
would take them home as wives for his brothers So they 
all went back to the cave and Lingo assigned two of the 
daughters each to the three elder brothers and one to the 
youngest Then the brothers, to show their gratitude, said 
that they would go and hunt in the forest and bring meat 
and fruit and Lingo should lie in a swing and be rocked by 
their seven wives But while the wives were swinging 
Lingo and his eyes were shut, they wished to sport with him 
as their husbands’ younger brother So saying they pulled 
his hands and feet till he woke up Then he leproached 
them and called them his mothers and sisters, but they cared 
nothing and began to embrace him Then Lingo was filled 
with wrath and leapt up, and seeing a rice-pestle near he 
seized it and beat them all with it soundly Then the 
women went to their houses and wept and resolved to be 
revenged on Lingo So when the brothers came home 
they told their husbands that while they were swinging Lingo 
he had tried to seduce them all fiom their viitue, and they 
weie resolved to go home and stay no longer in Kachikopa 
with such a man about the place Then the brotheis were ex- 
ceedingly angry with Lingo, who they thought had deceived 
them with a pretence of virtue m refusing a wife, and they re- 
solved to kill him So they enticed him into the forest with a 
story of a great animal which had put them to flight and asked 
him to kill it, and there they shot him to death with their 
arrows and gouged out his eyes and played ball with them. 
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But the god Bhagwan became avvaie that Lingo was not 
praying to him as usual, and sent the crow Kageshwar to 
look foi him The crow came and repoited that Lingo was 
dead, and the god sent him back with nectar to sprinkle it 
over the body and bung it to life again, which was done 
Lingo then thought he had had enough of the four 
brothel s, so he determined to go and find the other sixteen 
score Gonds who were imprisoned somewheie as the bi others 
had told him The manner of his doing this may be told 
m Captain Forsyth’s veision 

And our Lingo redivivus 
Wandeied on across the mountains, 

Wandered sadly through the foicst 
Till the darkening of the evening. 

Wandered on until the night fell 
Screamed the panther in the forest, 

Giowled the bear upon the mountain, 

And our Lingo then bethought him 
Of then cannibal piopensitics 
Saw at hand the tree Nnuda, 

Clambered up into its branches 
Darkness fell upon the forest, 

Bears their heads wagged, yelled the jackal 
Kolyal, the King of Jackals 
Sounded loud their dreadful voices 
In the forest-shade primeval 
Then the Jungle-Cock Cugotce, 

Mull the Peacock, Kuis the Wild Deer, 

Terroi-stricken, scieeched and shuddered, 

In that forest-shade pnmcv'al 
But the moon aiose at midnight, 

Poured her flood of silver radiance, 

Lighted all the forest arches, 

Through their gloomy branches slanting , 

Fell on Lingo, pondeiing deeply 
On his si\teen scores of Koiturs 
Then thought Lingo, I will ask her 
For my sixteen scoies of Koiturs 
‘ Tell me, O Moon ' ’ said Lingo, 

‘Tell, O Brightenei of the daikness ' 

Where my sixteen scores aie hidden ’ 

But the Moon sailed onwards, upnaids, 

And her cold and glancing moonbeams 
Said, ‘ Your Gonds, I have not seen them ’ 


& HalT^Lo^ndOT reproduced by permission of the publishers, Messrs CInpmnn 
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And the Stais came forth and twinkled 
Twinkling eyes above the forest 
Lingo said, “ O Stars that twinkle ! 

Eyes that look into the darkness, 

Tell me where my sixteen scores are ” 

But the cold Stars twinkling ever, 

Said, ‘Your Gonds, we have not seen them ’ 
Broke the morning, the sky reddened. 

Faded out the star of morning. 

Rose the Sun above the forest, 

Bnlhant Sun, the Lord of morning. 

And our Lingo quick descended. 

Quickly ran he to the eastwaid. 

Fell before the Lord of Morning, 

Gave the Great Sun salutation 
‘ Tell, O Sun ' ’ he said, ‘ Discover 
Where my sixteen scores of Gonds are ’ 

But the Lord of Day leply made 
“ Hear, O Lingo, I a Pilgrim 
Wander onwards, through foui watches 
Serving God, I have seen nothing 
Of your sixteen scores of Koiturs ” 

Then our Lingo wandered onwaids 
Thiough the arches of the forest , 

Wandered on until before him 
Saw the grotto of a hermit. 

Old and sage, the Black Kumait, 

He the very wise and knowing. 

He the greatest of Magicians, 

Born in days that aie forgotten. 

In the umemembered ages. 

Salutation gave and asked him 
‘ Tell, O Hermit ' Great Kumait ' 

Where my sixteen scores of Gonds aie 
Then replied the Black Magician, 

Spake disdainfully in this wise 
“ Lingo, hear, youi Gonds are asses 
Eating cats, and mice, and bandicoots, 
Eating pigs, and cows, and buffaloes , 

Filthy wretches > wherefoie ask me^ 

If you wish it I will tell you 
Our great Mahadeva caught them, 

And has shut them up securely 
In a cave within the bowels 
Of his mountain Dewalgiri, 

With a stone of sixteen cubits. 

And his bulldog fierce Basmasur , 

Serve them right, too, I consider, 

Filthy, casteless, stinking wretches'” 

And the Heimit to his grotto 
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Back returned, and deeply pondcied 
On the days that are forgotten, 

On the imiemembcred ages 
But our Lingo uandcicd onuaids. 

Fasting, praying, doing penance , 

Laid him on a bed of pncklcs, 

Thoms long and shaip and picicmg 
Fasting lay he dc\otce-hke, 

Hand not lifting, foot not lifting, 

Eye not opening, nothing seeing 
Twelve months long thus lay and fasted, 

Till his flesh was diy and nitliercd. 

And the bones began to show thiough 
Then the great god Mahadeva 
Felt Ins scat begin to tremble, 

Felt his golden stool, all shaking 
From the penance of our Lingo 
Felt, and wondered who on earth 
This devotee was that was fasting 
Till his golden stool was shaking 
Stepped he down from Dcwalgin, 

Came and saw that bed of pncklcs 
Where our Lingo lay unmoving 
Asked him wdiat his little game was, 

Why his golden stool was shaking 
Answ’ered Lingo, “ Mighty Ruler ' 

Nothing less wall stop that shaking 
Than my sixteen scores of Koiturs 
Rendered up all safe and hurtlcss 
From your cave in Dcw-algin ” 

Then the Great God, much disgusted. 
Offered all he had to Lingo, 

Offered kingdom, name, and riches, 

Offered anything he wished for, 

‘ Only leave your stinking Koiturs 
Well shut up in Dew'algiri ’ 

But our Lingo all refusing 

Would haic nothing but bis Koiturs , 

Gave a turn to run the thorns a 

Little deeper in his midriff 

Winced the Great God “Very well, then, 

Take your Goods — ^but first a favour 

By the shore of the Black Water 

Lives a bird they call Black Bindo, 

Much I vnsb to see his young ones, 

Little Bindos from the sea-shore , 

F or an offering bring these Bindos, 

Then your Gonds take from my mountain ” 
Then our Lingo rose and wandered, 
Wandeied onwards through the forest, 
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Till he reached the sounding sea-shore, 

Reached the brink of the Black Water, 

Found the Bingo birds were absent 
From then nest upon the sea-shore, 

Absent hunting in the forest, 

Hunting elephants piodigious. 

Which they killed and took then brains out, 
Clacked their skulls, and bi ought their brains to 
Feed their callow little Bindos, 

Wailing sadly by the sea-shore 
Seven times a fearful seipent, 

Bhawarnag the lion id seipent. 

Serpent born m ocean’s caveins. 

Coming forth from the Black Water, 

Had devoured the little Bindos 

Broods of callow little Bindos 

Wailing sadly by the sea-shore 

In the absence of their parents 

Eighth this blood was Stood our Lingo, 

Stood he pondering beside them 
“ If I take these little wretches 
In the absence of their paients 
They will call me thief and robber 
No ' I’ll wait till they come back here ” 

Then he laid him down and slumbered 
By the little wailing Bindos 
As he slept the dieadful serpent. 

Rising, came from the Black Water, 

Came to eat the callow Bindos, 

In the absence of then parents 
Came he trunk-like from the waters, 

Came with fearful jaws distended, 

Huge and horrid, like a basket 
For the winnowing of com 
Rose a hood of vast dimensions 
O’er his fierce and dreadful visage 
Shiieked the Bindos young and callow. 

Gave a cry of lamentation , 

Rose our Lingo , saw the monster , 

Diew an ariow from his quiver. 

Shot it swift into his stomach. 

Sharp and cutting in the stomach, 

Then another and another , 

Cleft him into seven pieces. 

Wriggled all the seven pieces. 

Wriggled backward to the water 
But oui Lingo, swift advancing. 

Seized the headpiece m his arms, 

Knocked the biains out on a bouldei , 

Laid It down beside the Bindos, 
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Callou, wailing, little Bindos 
On it laid him, like a pilloA\, 

And began again to slumber 
Soon returned the parent Bindos 
From their hunting in the forest , 
Bringing brains and eyes of camels 
And of elephants prodigious, 

For then little callow Bindos 
Wailing sadly by the sea-shore 
But the Bindos young and callow 
Brains of camels would not swallow , 
Said “A pi etty set of parents 
You are truly ' thus to leave us 
Sadly wailing by the sea-shore 
To be eaten by the serpent 
Bhawarnag the dreadful seipent 
Came he up from the Black Watei, 
Came to eat us little Bindos, 

When this very i aliant Lingo 
Shot an airow in his stomach, 

Cut him into seven pieces 
Give to Lingo biams of camels, 

Eyes of elephants prodigious” 

Then the fond paternal Bmdo 
Saw the head-piece 'of the serpent 
Under Lingo’s head a pillow, 

And he said, ‘ O valiant Lingo, 

Ask whatever you may wish for ’ 

Then he asked the little Bindos 
For an offering to the Great God, 

And the fond paternal Bindo, 

Much disgusted first refusing, 

Soon consented , said he’d go too 
With the fond maternal Bmdo — 

Take them all upon his shoulders. 

And fly straight to Dewalgiri 
Then he spread his mighty pinions. 
Took his Bindos up on one side 
And our Lingo on the other 
Thus they soared away together 
From the shores of the Black Water, 
And the fond maternal Bmdo, 

O’er them hovering, spread an awming 
With her bioad and mighty pinions 
O’er her offspring and our Lingo 
Bv the foiests and the mountains 
Si\ months’ journey ivas it thither 
To the mountain Dewalgiri 
Half the day was scarcely over 
Ere this convoy from the sea-shore 
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Lighted safe on Dewalgiri , 

1 ouched the knockei to the gateway 
Of the Gieat God, Mahadeva 
And the messengei Naiayan 
Answering, went and told his mastei 
“ Lo, this veiy valiant Lingo • 

Here he is with all the Bindos, 

The Black Bindos flora the sea-shoie " 

Then the Gieat God, much disgusted, 

D liven quite into a corner. 

Took oui Lingo to the cavein. 

Sent Basmasui to his kennel. 

Held his nose, and moved away the 
Migltty stone of sixteen cubits , 

Called those sixteen scoies of Gonds out 
Made them oxer to their Lingo 
And they said, “ O Fathei Lingo * 

What a bad time we’ve had of it. 

Not a thing to fill our bellies 
In this lion id gloomy dungeon ” 

But our Lingo gave them dmnei. 

Gave them rice and floui of millet. 

And they went off to the iivei. 

Had a drink, and cooked and ate it 

The next episode is taken fiom a slightly different 
local veision 

And while they were cooking their food at the iivei a 
gieat flood came up, but all the Gonds ciossed safely 
except the four gods, Tekam, Maikam, Pusam and Telengam ^ 
These weie delayed because they had cooked their food with 
£-/u which the)'- had looted ftom the Hindu deities Then 
they stood on the bank and cried out, 

O God of the crossing, 

O Boundary God ' 

Should you be heie, 

Come take us across 

Healing this, the toitoise and ciocodile came up to them, 
and offered to take them acioss the river So Markam and 
Tekam sat on the back of the ciocodile and Pusam and 
Telengam on the back of the tortoise, and before starting 
the gods made the crocodile and tortoise swear that they 
would not eat or drown them in the sea But when they 

1 Tekam the leak tree, Marl^?m the Tliese are the names of well-known 
mango tree, and Telengam the Telugu exogamoiis septs 
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got to the middle of the rivei the tortoise and crocodile 
began to sink, with the idea that they would drown the 
Gonds and feed their young with them Then the Gonds 
cried out, and the Raigldhm or vulture heard them This 
bird appears to be the same as the Bindo, as it fed its young 
with elephants The Raigidhni flew to the Gonds and took 
them up on its back and flew ashore with them And in 
Its anger it picked out the tongue of the crocodile and 
crushed the neck of the tortoise And this is why the 
crocodile is still tongueless and the tortoise has a broken 
neck, which is sometimes inside and sometimes outside its 
shell. Both animals also have the marks of string on their 
backs wheie the Gond gods tied their necks together when 
they were ferried acioss Thus all the Gonds were happily 
reunited and Lingo took them into the forest, and they 
founded a town there, which grew and piospeied And 
Lincfo divided all the Gonds into clans and made the oldest 
man a Pardhan or priest and founded the rule of exogamy 
He also made the Gond gods, subsequently described,^ and 
worshipped them with offerings of a calf and liquor, and 
danced before them He also prescribed the ceremonies of 
marriage which are still observed, and after all this was done 
Lingo went to the gods 

ib) Tribal Subdivisions 

Out of the Gond tribe, which, as it gave its name to a 
province, may be considered as almost a people, a numbei 
of separate castes have naturally developed Among them 
are several occupational castes such as the Agarias or iron- 
workers, the Ojhas or soothsayers, Pardhans or priests and 
minstrels, Solahas or carpenters, and Koilabhutis or dancers 
or prostitutes These are principally sprung from the Gonds, 
though no doubt with an admixtme of other low tribes or 
castes The Paijas of Bastar, now classed as a sepaiate tribe, 
appear to represent the oldest Gond settlers, who weie 
subdued by later immigrants of the lace , while the Bhatras 
and Jhadi Telengas are of mixed descent from Gonds and 
Hindus Similarly the Gowan caste of cattle -graziers 

^ See section on Religion 
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originated fiom the alliances of Gond and Ahir giazieis 
The Mannewars and Kolams aie other tribes allied to the 
Gonds Many Hindu castes and also non-Aiyan tribes 
living in contact with the Gonds have a laige Gond 
element , of the foimei class the Ahirs, Basors, Barhais and 
Lohais, and of the lattei the Baigas, Bhunjias and Khan wars 
aie instances. 

Among the Gonds proper there aie two anstociatic 
subdivisions, the Raj -Gonds and Khatolas According to 
Foisyth the Raj-Gonds are in many cases the descendants 
of alliances between Rajput adventureis and Gonds But 
the teim piactically comprises the landholding subdivision of 
the Gonds*, and any piopiietoi who was willing to pay for the 
privilege could piobably get his family admitted into the 
Raj -Gond group The Raj -Gonds rank with the Hindu 
cultivating castes, and Biahmans will take water fiom them 
They sometimes wear the sacied thiead In the Telugu 
country the Raj -Gond is known as Durla or Duilasattam 
In some localities Raj -Gonds will mteimaiiy with ordinal y 
Gonds, but not in others The Khatola Gonds take then 
name fiom the Khatola state in Bundelkhand, which is said 
to have once been governed by a Gond luler, but is no longer 
in existence In Saugor they rank about equal with the 
Raj-Gonds and inteimariy with them, but in Chhindwara it 
is said that ordinary Gonds despise them and will not many 
with them or eat with them on account of their mixed 
descent fiom Gonds and Hindus The ordinary Gonds in 
most Districts form one endogamous group, and are known 
as the Dhur 01 ‘ dust ’ Gonds, that is the common people. 
An alternative name conferied on them by the Hindus is 
Rawanvansi 01 of the race of Rawan, the demon king of 
Ceylon, who was the opponent of Rama The inference 
from this name is that the Hindus consider the Gonds to 
have been among the people of southern India who opposed 
the Aryan expedition to Ceylon, which is preserved in the 
legend of Rama , and the name therefore favours the hypo- 
thesis that the Gonds came from the south and that then 
migration northward was sufficiently recent in date to permit 
of Its being still remembered in tradition There are several 
other small local subdivisions. The Koya Gonds live on the 
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boidci of the Tclugu countty, and thcli name is appaicntly 
a coiiuplion of Koi 01 Koitui, which the Gonds call them- 
selves. The Gaita aic anolhci Chanda subcaslc, the void 
Gaite 01 Gaila really meaning a village piicst oi headman. 
Gattu or Gotle is said to be a name given to the hill Gonds 
of Chanda, and is not a leal subcaste ihe Datuc or Isaik 
Gonds of Chanda wcic formcily employed as soldiers, and 
hence obtained the name of Naik 01 leadci Other local 
gioups aic being foimcd such as the Caihia or those of 
Chhattisgarh, the Mandlaha of Mandla, the Lanjiha from 
Lanji and so on Ihcsc ate piobably in coiii-,c of becoming 
endogamoiis The Gonds of l^nstar aic divided into tuo 
gioups, the Mdiia and the Mima '1 he Mana arc the 
wilder, and aie appaicntly named after the I\Iad, as the hilly 
countiy of Bastai is called Mi I lira iTil suggests the 
derivation of Muria from ww, the/'i'^Z/Jf tree, which is common 
in the plains of Bastar, 01 from ;/////, a root. Both deriva- 
tions must be considcicd as conjectural. The Mimas arc 
the Gonds who live in the plains and arc more civilised 
than the Manas The descendants of the }^aja of Dcogarh 
Bakht Buland, who tinned Muhammadan, still profess that 
religion, but inteimauy ficcly with the Hindu Gonds The 
term Bhoi, which literally means a bearer in 1 clugu, is used 
as a synonym for the Gonds and also as an honorific title 
In Chhindwara it is said that only a village proprietor is 
addressed as Bhoi It appeals that the Gonds were used as 
palanquin-beaiers, and considered it an honour to belong to 
the Kahar or bearer caste, which has a fanly good status^ 
The Gond lulcs of exogamy appear to preserve traces of 
the system found in Australia, by which the whole tube is 
split into two 01 foui main divusions, and evciy man in one 
or two of them must marry a woman m the other one or two 
This IS considered by Sir J G Frazer to be the beginning 
of exogamy, by wdiich maiiiage was piohibited, fiist, betw'ecn 
brothers and sisters, and then between parents and children, 
by the aiiangement of these mam divisions" 

Among the Gonds, howevei, the subdivision into small 
exogamous septs has been also carried out, and the class 


1 See -ilso art Knhnr 

The theoryps stated and explained m \oI iv of £xo^awj> mid Tolennsvi 
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system, if the suimise that it once existed be correct, remains 
onty in the foim of a suivival, prohibiting marriage between 
agnates, like an ordinary sept In one part of Bastar all 
the septs of the Maiia Gonds are divided into two great 
classes Theie are ninety septs in A Class and sixty-nine in 
B Class, though the list may be incomplete All the septs of 
A Class say that they aie Bhaiband or Dadabhai to each 
other, that is in the 1 elation of biotheis, or cousins being the 
sons of brothcis No man of Class A can marry a woman 
of any sept in Class A The septs of Class A stand in 
relation of Mamabhai or Akomama to those of Class B 
Mamabhai means a maternal uncle’s son, and Akomama 
apparently signifies having the same maternal grandfather. 
Any man of a sept in Class A can mairy any woman of a 
sept in Class B It will thus be seen that the smaller septs 
seem to serve no puipose for legulating marriage, and aie 
no moie than family names The tribe might just as well 
be divided into two great exogamous clans only Mairiage 
IS piohibited between persons related only thiough males , 
but according to the exogamous ariangement there is no 
other prohibition, and a man could many any mateinal 
relative Separate rules, however, piohibit his mairiage with 
certain female relatives, and these will be given subsequently ^ 
It IS possible that the small septs may serve some purpose 
which has not been elicited, though the inquiry made by Rai 
Bahadui Panda Baijnath was most caieful and painstaking 

In another part of Bastar there were found to be five 
classes, and each class had a small number of septs in it 
The people who supplied this information could not give the 
names of many septs. Thus Class A had six septs. Class B 
five. Classes C and D one each, Class E four, and Class F two 
A man could not many a woman of any sept belonging to 
his own class 

The Muria Gonds of Bastar have a few laige exogamous 
septs or clans named in Hindi aftei animals, and each of 
these clans contains seveial subsepts with Gondi names 
Thus the Bakaravans or Goal race contains the Garde, 
Kunjami, Kan ami and Vadde septs The Kachhtmvans 
or Toitoise race has the Netami, Kawachi, Usendi and 

1 See para 15 
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Tekami septs , the Nagvans or Cobra race includes the 
Maravi, Potari, Karanga, N urethi, Dhurwa and others Other 
exogamous races are the Sodi (or tiger), Behainsa (buffalo), 
Neim (dog m Gondi), Chamchidai (bat) and one or two 
more In this case the exogamous clans with Hindi names 
would appear to be a late division, and have perhaps been 
adopted because the meaning of the old Gondi names had 
been forgotten, or the septs were too numerous to be 
remembered 

In Chanda a classification according to the number of 
gods worshipped is found There are four mam groups 
worshipping seven, six, five and four gods respectively, and 
each group contains ten to fifteen septs A man cannot 
marry a woman of any sept which worships the same number 
of gods as himself Each group has a sacred animal which 
the members revere, that of the seven-god worshippers being 
a porcupine, of the six-god worshippers a tiger, of the five- 
god worshippers the saras crane, and of the foui-god wor- 
shippers a tortoise As a rule the members of the different 
groups do not know the names of their gods, and in practice 
It is doubtful whether they restrict themselves to the proper 
number of gods of their own group Formerly there were 
three-, two- and one-god worshippers, but in each of these 
classes it is said that there were only one or two septs, and 
they found that they were much inconvenienced by the 
paucity of their numbers, perhaps for purposes of communal 
worship and feasting, and hence they got themselves enrolled 
in the larger groups In reality it would appear that the 
classification according to the number of gods worshipped is 
being forgotten, and the three lowest groups have disappeared 
This conjecture is borne out by the fact that in Chhindwara 
and other localities only two large classes remain who worship 
SIX and seven gods respectively, and marry with each other, 
the union of a man with a woman worshipping the same 
number of gods as himself being prohibited Here, again, 
the small septs included in the groups appear to serve no 
purpose for legulating marriages In Mandla the division 
according to the number of gods worshipped exists as in 
Chanda , but many Gonds have forgotten all particulars 
as to the gods, and say onIyj^at,rtho^ septs which worship 
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the same number of gods are bhatband, or related to each 
other, and therefoie cannot intermarry In Betiil the division 
by numbers of gods appears to be wholly m abeyance 
Here certain large septs, especially the Uika and Dhurwa, 
are subdivided into a number of subsepts, within each of 
which marriage is prohibited 

Many of the septs are named after animals and plants 13 Totem- 
Among the commonest septs in all Districts are Markam, 
the mango tree , Tekam, the teak tree , Netam, the dog , 

Irpachi, the mahua tree , Tumrachi, the tendu tree , War- 
kara, the wild cat, and so on Generally the members of a 
sept do not kill or injure their totem animals, but the rule 
is not always obseived, and in some cases they now have 
some other object of veneration, possibly because they have 
forgotten the meaning of the sept name, or the object after 
which it is named has ceased to be sacred Thus the 
Markam sept, though named after the mango, now venerate 
the tortoise, and this is also the case with the Netam sept 
in Bastar, though named after the dog In Bastar a man 
revering the tortoise, though he will not catch the animal 
himself, will get one of his friends to catch it, and one rever- 
ing the goat, if he wishes to kill a goat for a feast, will kill 
it not at his own house but at a friend’s The meaning of 
the impoitant sept names Marabi, Dhurwa and Uika has 
not been ascertained, and the members of the sept do not 
know It In Mandla the Marabi sept are divided into the 
Eti Marabi and Padi Marabi, named after the goat and pig 
The Eti or goat Marabi will not touch a goat nor sacrifice one 
to Bura Deo They say that once their ancestors stole a goat 
and were caught by the owner, when they put a basket ovei 
it and prayed Bura Deo to change it into a pig, which he 
did Therefore they sacrifice only pigs to Bura Deo, but 
apparently the Padi Marabi also both sacrifice and eat pigs 
The Dhurwa sept are divided into the Tumrachi and Nabalia 
Dhurwa, named after the tendu tree and the dwarf date-palm 
The Nabalia Dhurwas will not cut a dwarf date-palm nor 
eat its fruit They worship Bura Deo in this tree instead 
of in the saj' tree, making an iron doll to represent him and 
covering it with palm-leaves The Uika sept in Mandla say 
that they revere no animal or plant, and can eat any animal 
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or cut down any plant except the sdj tree/ the tree of Bura 
Deo , but in Betul they are divided into several subsepts, 
each’ of which has a totem The Paiteti sept revere the 
crocodile When a marriage is finished they make a sacri- 
fice to the crocodile, and if they see one lying dead they 
break their earthen pots in token of mourning The War- 
kara sept revere the wild cat , they also will not touch a 
village cat nor keep one m their house, and if a cat comes 
in they drive it out at once The Kunjam sept revere the 
rat and do not kill it 

In Betul the Gonds explain the totemistic names of 
their septs by saying that some incident connected with the 
animal, tree or other object occurred to the ancestor or 
priest of the sept while they were worshipping at the Deo- 
khulla or god’s place or threshing-floor Mr Ganga Prasad 
Khatri has made an interesting collection of these The 
reason why these stories have been devised may be that the 
totem animals or plants have ceased to be revered on their own 
merits as ancestors or kinsmen of the sept, and it was there- 
fore felt necessary to explain the sept name or sanctity 
attaching to the totem by associating it with the gods If 
this were correct the process would be analogous to that by 
which an animal or plant is first held sacred of itself, and, 
when this feeling begins to decay with some recognition of 
its true nature, it is associated with an anthropomorphic god 
in order to preserve its sanctity The following are some 
examples recorded by Mr Ganga Prasad Khatri Some of 
the examples are not associated with the gods 

Gajjdvii, subsept of Dhurwa sept From gaj, an arrow 
Their first ancestor killed a tiger with an arrow 

Gounbans Dhurwa Their first ancestor worshipped his 
gods m a bamboo clump 

Ktisadya Dhurwa {Kosa, tasar silk cocoon ) The first 
ancestor found a silk cocoon on the tree m which he wor- 
shipped his gods 

Kohkapath Kohka is the fruit of the bhilawcd^ or marking- 
nut tree, and path, a kid The first ancestor worshipped his 
gods in a hhtlawa tree and offered a kid to them Members 
of this sept do not eat the fruit or flowers of the bhilawa tree 
1 Boswelha serrata, 2 Scmecarpus anacaidian 
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Jaglya One who keeps awake, or the awakener The 
first ancestor stayed awake the whole night in the Deo-khulla, 
01 god's threshing-floor 

Sai lyaiii {Sa 7 ; a path ) The first ancestor swept the 

path to the Deo-khulla 

Guddaui Gudda is a place where a hen lays hei eggs 
The fiist ancestor’s hen laid eggs in the Deo-khulla 

Iipdchi The mahua tiee. A mahua tiee giew in the 
Deo-khulla 01 worshipping-place of this sept 

AdinacJn The d/iaiaa tiee^ The first ancestor woi- 
shipped his gods undei a dJiaitia tiee Membeisof the sept 
do not cut this tree noi bum its wood 

Sai ail Dhmwa (^Sardti^ a whip) The first ancestor 

whipped the piiest of the gods 

Smbadiixja {Sm^ a porcupine) The fiist ancestor’s 
wife had a poicupine which went and ate the ciop of an old 
man’s field He tried to catch it, but it went back to her 
He asked the name of her sept, and not being able to find 
It out called it Suibadiwa 

IVafla (A stone) Membeis of this sept worship five 
stones for their gods Some say that the first ancestors 
were young boys who foigot wdicie the Deo-khulla w^as and 
therefore set up five stones and offered a chicken to them 
As they did not offei the usual sacrifice of a goat, members 
of this sept abstain fiom eating goats. 

Twmecha Uika (The tcudii tree") It is said that the 
original ancestor of this sept was walking in the forest with 
his pregnant wnfe. She saw some icndn fruit and longed 
for it and he gave it to her to eat Pei haps the original 
idea may have been that she conceived thiough swallowing 
a iendu fiuit Members of this sept eat the fiuit of the 
tenda tree, but do not cut the tiee noi make any use of its 
leaves 01 branches 

Tnmdan Uika Tumdan is a kind of pumpkin 01 gouid 
They say that this plant grows in their Deo-khulla The 
members drink water out of this gourd in the house, but do 
not carry it out of the house 

Kadfa~choi' Uika (Stealei of ^o.kadfa') Kadfa is the 
sheaf of grain left standing in the field for the gods when 

^ Anogctssxis latijoha " Diosypyios tovieuiosa 
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the ciop is cut The first ancestor stole the kadfa and 
offered it to his gods 

Gadhamdr Utka (Donkey-slayer) Some say that the 
gods of the sept came to the Deo-khulla riding on donkeys, 
and others that the fiist ancestoi killed a donkey in the 
Deo-khulla 

Eti-kwma Eti is a goat The ancestors of the sept 
used to sacrifice a Brahman boy to then gods Once they 
were caught in the act by the paients of the boy they had 
stolen, and they piayed to the gods to save them, and the 
boy was turned into a goat They do not kill a goat nor 
eat its flesh, nor sacrifice it to the gods 

Alike This woid means ‘on the othei side of a iiver.’ 
They say that a man of the Dhurwa sept abducted a girl of the 
Uika sept from the other side of a river and founded this sept 

Ttrgdin The woid means fiie They say that their 
ancestors hand was burnt in the Deo-khulla while cooking 
the sacrifice 

Tekdm (The teak tiee) The ancestor of the sept had 
Ins gods in this tiee Members of the sept will not eat 
food off teak leaves, but they will use them for thatching, and 
also cut the tree 

Manapa In Gondi mani is a son and apa a father. 
They say that then ancestois sacrificed a Brahman father 
and son to their gods and were saved by their being turned 
into goats like the Eti-kumra sept Members of the sept 
do not kill or eat a goat 

KoipacJa The dioppings of a hen The ancestors of 
the sept offeied these to Ins gods 

Mandani The female organ of geneiation The ancestoi 
of the sept slept with Ins wife in the Deo-khulla 

P aiydm Paiya is a heifer which has not borne a calf, 
such as is offered to the gods Other Gonds say that the 
people of this sept have no gods. They are said not only 
to marry a girl from any other subsept of the Dhurwas and 
Uikas, but from their own sept and even their own sisters, 
though this is probably no longer true” They aie held to be 
the lowest of the Gonds Except m this instance, as already 
seen, the subsepts of the Dhurwa and Uika septs do not 
intermairy with each other 
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ic) Marriage Customs 

A man must not marry in his own sept, nor in one which 
worships the same number of gods, in localities where the 
classification of septs according to the number of gods 
worshipped obtains Intermarriage between septs which are 
hhaiband or bi others to each other is also prohibited The 
marriage of first cousins is considered especially suitable 
Formerly, perhaps, the match between a brother’s daughter 
and sister’s son was most common , this is held to be a 
survival of the matriarchate, when a man’s sister’s son was 
his heir But the reason has now been generally forgotten, 
and the union of a brother’s son to a sistei’s daughter has 
also become customary, while, as girls are scarce and have to 
be paid for, it is the boy’s father who puts forwaid his claim 
Thus in Mandla and Bastar a man thinks he has a light to 
his sister’s daughtei for his son on the ground that his family 
has given a girl to her husband’s family, and therefore they 
should give one back This match is known as Dudh lautdna 
or bunging back the milk , and if the sister’s daughter 
mairies any one else her maternal uncle sometimes claims 
what IS known as ‘ milk money,’ which may be a sum of Rs 5, 
in compensation for the loss of the girl as a wife for his son 
This custom has perhaps developed out of the former match 
in changed conditions of society, when the original lelation 
between a brother and his sister’s son has been forgotten and 
girls have become valuable But it is said that the dudh 
or milk money is also payable if a brother refuses to give his 
daughter to his sister’s son In Mandla a man claims his 
sister’s daughter for his son and sometimes even the daughter 
of a cousin, and considers that he has a legitimate grievance 
if the girl is married to somebody else Frequently, if he 
has reason to apprehend this, he invites the girl to his house 
for some ceremony or festival, and there mariies her to his 
son without the consent of her parents As this usually 
constitutes the offence of kidnapping under the Penal Code, 
a crop of criminal cases results, but the procedure of arrest 
without wairant and the severe punishment imposed by the 
Code are somewhat unsuitable for a case of this kind, which, 
according to Gond ideas, is rather in the nature of a civil 
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wtongj and a sufficient penalty would often be the payment 
of an adequate compensation or bride-pi ice for the girl The 
children of two sisters cannot, it is said, be mairied, and a 
man cannot marry his wife’s elder sister, any aunt or niece, 
nor his mother-m-law or her sister But marriage is not 
prohibited between grandparents and grandchildien If an 
old man marries a young wife and dies, his giandson will 
marry her if she is of proper age In this there would be 
no blood-relationship, but it is doubtful whethci even the 
existence of such relationship would pi event the match It 
is said that even among Hindu castes the giandfathei will 
flirt with his gianddaughter, and call hei his wife in jest, and 
the grandmother with her giandson. In Bastar a man can 
marry his daughter’s daughter or mateinal grandfather’s or 
grandmother’s sister He could not marry his son’s daughter 
or paternal grandfather’s sister, because they belong to 
the same sept as himself. 

In the Maria country, if a girl is made pregnant by a 
man of the caste before maiiiage, she simply goes to his 
house and becomes his wife This is called Patihu oi enter- 
ing The man has to spend Bs 2 or 3 on food for the caste 
and pay the price for the girl to her paients If a giil has 
giown up and no match has been arranged foi her to which 
she agrees, her parents will ask her maternal uncle’s or 
paternal aunt’s son to seize her and take her away These 
two cousins have a kind of prescriptive claim to the girl, and 
apparently it makes no diffeience whether the prospectne 
husband is already married or not He and his friends he 
in wait near her home and carry her off, and hei paients 
afterwaids proceed to his house to console their daughter 
and reconcile her to the match Sometimes when a woman 
IS about to become what is known as a Paisamundi 01 kept 
woman, without being married, the relations rub her and the 
man whose mistress she is with oil and turmeric, put mariiage 
crowns of palm-leaves on their heads, pour water on them 
from the top of a post, and make them go seven times round 
a mahua branch, so that they may be considered to be married 
When a couple are very poor they may simply go and live 
together without any wedding, and peiform the ceiemony 
aftei wards when they have means, or they distiibute little 
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pieces of bread to the tiibesmen in lieu of the mairiage 
feast 

Maiiiage is generally adult Among the wild Maria 
Gonds of Bastar the consent of the girl is considered an 
essential preliminary to the union She gives it before a 
council of eldeis, and if necessary is allowed time to make 
up her mind The boy must also agree to the match 
Elsewhere matches are ai ranged by the parents, and a biide- 
price which amounts to a fairly substantial sum in com- 
parison with the means of the parties is usually paid But 
still the gills have a considerable amount of freedom It is 
geneially considered that if a girl goes of her own accord 
and pours turmeric and water over a man, it is a valid 
mairiage and he can take her to live in his house Married 
women also sometimes do this to another man if they wish 
to leave their husbands 

The most distinctive feature of a Gond mairiage is that 
the piocession usually starts from the bride’s house and the 
wedding is held at that of the bridegroom, in contradistinction 
to the Hindu practice It is supposed that this is a survival 
of the custom of marriage by capture, when the biide was 
carried off from her own house to the biidegroom’s, and any 
ceremony which was requisite was necessarily held at the 
house of the latter But the Gonds say that since Dulha 
Deo, the bridegioom god and one of the commonest village 
deities, was carried off by a tiger on his way to his wedding, 
it was decided that in future the bride must go to the bride- 
groom to be married in order to obviate the recurrence of 
such a calamity Any risk incidental to the journey thus falls 
to the lady Among the wilder Maria Gonds of Bastar the 
ritual is very simple The bride’s party arrive at the biide- 
groom’s village and occupy some huts made ready for them 
His father sends them provisions, including a pig and fowls, 
and the day passes in feasting In the evening they go to 
the bridegroom’s house, and the night is spent in dancing by 
the couple and the young people of the village Next 
morning the bride’s people go back again, and after another 
meal her parents bring her to the bridegroom’s house and 
push her inside, asking the boy’s father to take charge of 
her, and telling hei that she now belongs to hei husband’s 
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family and must not come back to them alone The girl 
cries a little for form’s sake and acquiesces, and the business 
is over, no proper marriage rite being apparently performed at 
all Among the more civilised Marias the couple are seated 
for the ceremony side by side under a green shed, and water 
IS poured on them through the shed m imitation of the 
fertilising action of rain Some elder of the village places 
his hands on them and the wedding is over But Hindu 
customs are gradually being adopted, and the rubbing of 
powdered turmeric and water on the bodies of the bride and 
bridegroom is generally essential to a proper wedding The 
following description is given of the Gonds of Kanker On 
the day fixed for the marriage the pair, accompanied by 
the Dosi or caste priest, proceed to a river, in the bed of 
which two reeds five or six feet high are placed just so far 
apait that a man can he down between them, and tied 
together with a thread at the top The priest lies down 
between the reeds, and the bride and bridegroom jump seven 
times over his body After the last jump they go a little 
way off, throw aside their wet clothes, and then run naked 
to a place where their dry clothes are kept , they put them 
on and go home without looking back Among the Gonds 
in Khairagarh the pair are placed m two pans of a balance 
and covered with blankets The caste priest lifts up the 
bridegroom’s pan and her female relatives the bride’s, and 
walk round with them seven times, touching the marriage- 
post at each time After this they are taken outside the 
village without being allowed to see each other. They are 
placed standing at a little distance with a screen between 
them, and liquor is spilt on the giound to make a line from 
one to the other After a time the bridegroom lifts up the 
scieen, rushes on the bride, gives her a blow on the back 
and puts the ring on her finger, at the same time making a 
noise in imitation of the cry of a goat All the village then 
indulge in bacchanalian orgies, not sparing their own 
relations 

In Bastar it is said that the expenses of a wedding vaiy 
from Rs 5 to Rs 20 for the bride’s family and from Rs 10 
to Rs 50 for the bridegroom’s, according to their means ^ 

^ One rupee = IS 4d 
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In a faiily well-to-do family the expenditure of the bride- 
groom’s family is listed as follows liquor Rs 20, rice 
Rs 1 2, salt Rs 2, two goats Rs 2, chillies Rs 2, gin Rs 4, 
tuimeiic Rs 2, oil Rs. 3, three cloths for the bride Rs 8, 
two sheets and a loin-cloth for her relatives Rs 5, payment 
to the Kumhar for earthen pots Rs 5, the bride-price Rs 
10, present to the bride’s maternal uncle when she is not 
married to his son Rs 2, and something for the drummers 
The total of this is Rs 76, and any expendituie on 
ornaments which the family can affoid may be added In 
wealthiei localities the bride-price is Rs 15 to 20 or moie 
Sometimes if the giil has been married and dies befoie the 
bride-piice has been paid, her father will not allow her body 
to be bulled until it is paid The sum expended on a 
wedding probably lepresents the whole income of the family 
for at least six months, and often foi a consideiably longer 
period In Chanda^ the bride’s party on aiiival at the 
biidegroom’s village receive the Baia jaxva or marriage 
greeting, every one present being seived with a little rice- 
water, an onion and a piece of tobacco At the wedding 
the bndegioom has a ring either of gold, silver or copper, 
lead not being peimissible, and places this on the bride’s 
finger Often the bride resists and the bridegroom has to 
force her fist open, or he plants his foot on hers in older 
to control her while he gets the ring on to her fingei 
Elsewhere the couple hold each other by the little fingers 
m walking round the maiiiage-post, and then each places 
an iron ring on the other’s little finger The couple then 
tie strings, colouied yellow with turmeric, round each other’s 
right wiists On the second day they are purified with 
watei and put on new clothes On the third day they go to 
worship the god, preceded by two men who cairy a chicken 
in a basket. This chicken is called the Dhendha or associate 
of the bridal couple, and corresponds to the child which in 
Hindu mairiages is appointed as the associate of the bride- 
groom Just before their arrival at the temple the village 
jester snatches away the chicken, and pietends to eat it 
At the temple they worship the god, and deposit before him 
the strings coloured with turmeric which had been tied on 
^ From Mr Laiighoine’s monograph 
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their wrists In Chhmdwaia the bride is taken on a bullock 
to the bridegroom’s house At the wedding four people 
hold out a blanket in which juari, lemons and eggs are 
placed, and the couple walk round this seven times, as m 
the Hindu bhmiwar ceremony They then go inside the 
house, where a chicken is torn asunder and the blood 
sprinkled on their heads At the same time the bride 
crushes a chicken under her foot In Mandla the bride on 
entering the marriage-shed kills a chicken by cutting off its 
head either with an axe or a knife Then all the gods of 
her house enter into hei and she is possessed by them, and 
for each one she kills a chicken, cutting off its head in the 
same manner The chickens are eaten by all the members 
of the biide’s paity who have come with her, but none 
belonging to the biidegroom’s party may partake of them 
Here the marriage-post is made of the wood of the mahua 
tree, round which a to^an or string of mango leaves is twisted, 
and the couple walk seven times round this In Wardha 
the bride and bridegroom stand on the heap of refuse 
behind the house and their heads are knocked together In 
Bhandara two spears are placed on the heap of refuse and 
their ends are tied together at the top with the entrails of 
a fowl The bride and bridegroom have to stand under 
the spears while water is poured over them, and then run 
out Before the bride starts the bridegroom must give her 
a blow on the back, and if he can do this befoie she runs 
out from the spears it is thought that the marriage will be 
lucky The women of the bride’s and bridegroom’s party 
also stand one at each end of a rope and have a competition 
in singing They sing against each other and see which can 
go on the longest Brahmans are not employed at a Gond 
wedding The man who ofidciates is known as Dosi, and is 
the bridegroom’s brother-in-lavv, father’s sister’s husband or 
some similar relative A woman relative of the bride helps 
hei to perfoim her part and is known as Sawasin To the 
Dosi and Sawasm the bride and bridegroom’s parties present 
an earthen vessel full of kodon The donors mark the pots, 
take them home and sow them in their own fields, and then 
give the crop to the Dosi and Sawasm 

Some years ago in Balaghat the bride and bridegroom 
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sat and ate food togetlici out of two leaf-plates When 
they had finished the bride took the leaf-plates, lan with 
them to the maiiiage-shed, and fixed them in the woodwoik 
so that the}’’ did not fall down The biidegroom lan after 
hei, and if she did not put the plates away quickly, gave her 
one or two blows with his fist This appaiently was a 
symbolical tiaimng of the bride to be diligent and careful 
in her household work Among the Raj-Gonds of Saugor, 
if the bridegroom could not come himself he was accustomed 
to send his sword to represent him The Sawasin carried 
the sword seven times lound the marnage-post with the 
biidc and placed a garland \on her on its behalf, and the 
biide put a gailand o\ei the sword This was held to be a 
valid mariiage In a iich Raj-Gond oi Khatola Gond family 
tw’O or thiee giils w’ould be given w'lth the bride, and they 
w’ould accompany hei and become the concubines of the 
bridcgioom Among the Maria Gonds of Chanda the 
w’eddcd pan retiie after the ceremony to a house allotted 
to them and spend the night together Their lelativcs and 
fi lends before leaving shout and make meriy round the 
house foi a time, and throw all kinds of lubbish and dirt on 
it In the morning the couple have to get up eaily and 
clear all this off, and clean up the house A curious 
ceremony is repoitcd from one pait of Mandla When a 
Gond girl is leaving to be married, her father places inside 
her litter a necklace of many stiings of blue and yellow 
beads, wnth a numbei of cow'ries at the end, and an iron 
ring attached to iL On her arrival at the bridegroom’s 
house his fathei takes out the necklace and iing Sometimes 
it is said that he simply passes a stone thiough the iing, 
but often he hangs it up in the centic of a loom, and the 
bridegioom’s lelatives throw stones at it until one of them 
goes thiough the iing, oi they throw’ long bamboo sticks 
or shoot arrows at it, or even fiie bullets from a gun In a 
recent case it is said that a man w’as trying to fiie a bullet 
through the ring and killed a girl Until a stone, stick, 
arrow or bullet has been sent through the ring the marriage 
cannot take place, noi can the biidegroom or his father touch 
the bride, and they go on doing this all night until some- 
body succeeds When the feat has been douQ they poui a 
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bottle of liquor over the necklace and ring, and the bride’s 
relatu es catch tlie liquor as it falls, and drink it The girl 
uears the necklace at her wedding, and thereafter so long as 
her husband lives, and when he dies she teais the string to 
pieces and throws it into the river The iion ring must be 
made by a Gondi Lohar or blacksmith, and he will not 
accept money in payment for it, but must be given a cow, 
calf, or buffalo The symbolical meaning of this iite does 
not appear to require explanation^ In many places the 
bride and bridegroom go and bathe in a liver or tank on 
the day after the wedding, and throw mud and diit over each 
other, or each throws the othei down and lolls him oi her 
in the mud This is called Chikhal-Mundi or playing in 
the mud Afterwaids the bride has to wash the bndegioom’s 
mudd}’ clothes, roll them up in a blanket, and carry them 
on hei head to the house A see-saw is then placed in the 
mariiage-shed, and the bridegroom’s father sits on it The 
bride makes the see-saw move up and down, while her 
relations joke with her and say, ‘Your child is crying’ 
Elsewhere the bridegroom’s father sits in a swung The 
biide and bridegioom swing him, and the b5^standers exclaim 
that the old man is the child of the new bride It seems 
possible that both customs are meant to poitiay the rocking 
of a babj’- in a ciadle or swinging it in a swung, and hence it 
is thought that through performing them the bride wull soon 
rock or swing a real baby 

In Bastar an omen is taken before the w^eddinsr The 
Village elders meet on an auspicious day as Monday, 
^1*1*1 u 1 s d a\ or Friday, and after midnight they cook and eat 
food, and go out into the forest They look for a small 
black bud called Usi, from wdiich omens are commonly 
taken When anybodj* sees this bird, if it cries ‘ Sun, Siin! 
on the right hand, it is thought that the marriage wull be 
lucky If, how^ever, it cries ‘ Chi, Chi' or ^Pic, Fic' the proposed 
match IS held to be of evil omen, and is cancelled The 
Ivoya Gonds of Bastar distil mahua liquor before arranging" 
foi a match If the liquoi is good they think the marrtage 


’ The -ibove rite has some resem- 
hbncc to the test required of the 
smln-^ of Penelope in the Od\ssey of 


bending the bon of Od)s^ens and 
shooting an arron through the axes, 
nhich they could not perform 
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will Ije lucky, and take the liquor with them to cement the 
betrothal , but if it is bad they think the marriage will be 
unlucky, and the proposal is dropped Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fiidays are held to be lucky days for marriages, 
and they are celebrated in the hot-weather months of Baisakh, 
Jesth and Asar, or April, May and June, or in Pus (December), 
and raiely in Magh (January) A wedding is only held m 
Kartik (October) if the bride and bridegroom have already 
had sexual intercourse, and cannot take place in the 
lains 

Survivals of the custom of marriage by capture are to be 
found in many localities In Bastar the prospective bride- 
groom collects a party of his friends and lies in wait for the 
girl, and they catch her when she comes out and gets a 
little distance from her house The girl cries out, and 
women of the village come and rescue her and beat the 
boys with sticks till they have crossed the boundary of the 
village The boys neither resist nor retaliate on the women, 
but simply make off with the girl When they get home a 
new cloth is given to her, and the boys have a carouse on 
rice-beer, and the marriage is considered to be complete 
The parents do not interfere, but as a rule the affair is 
piearranged between the girl and her suitor, and if she really 
objects to the match they let her go A similar procedure 
occurs m Chanda Other customs which seem to preserve 
the idea that marriage was once a forcible abduction are 
those of the biide weeping and hiding, which are found in 
most Districts In Balaghat the bride and one or two 
friends go round to the houses of the village and to other 
villages, all of them crying, and receive presents from their 
friends In Wardha the bride is expected to cry con- 
tinuously for a day and a night before the wedding, to show 
her unwillingness to leave her family In Kanker it is said 
that before marriage the bride is taught to weep in different 
notes, so that when that part of the ceremony arrives in 
which weeping is required, she may have the proper note at 
her command In Chhindwara the bridegroom’s party go 
and fetch the bride for the wedding, and on the night before 
hei departure she hides herself in some house in the village 
The bridegroom’s brother and other men seek all through 
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the village for her, and when they find her she runs and 
clings to the post of the house The bridegroom’s brother 
carries her off by force, and she is taken on a bullock to the 
bridegroom’s house In Seoni the girl hides in the same 
manner, and calls out ‘ Coo, coo,’ when they are looking for 
her After she is found, the bridegroom’s brother carries 
her round on his back to the houses of his fi lends in the 
village, and she weeps at each house 'When the bride s 
party arrive at the bridegroom s village the latter s party 
meet them and stop them from proceeding further After 
waving sticks against each other in a threatening manner 
they fall on each other’s necks and weep Then two 
spears are planted to make an arch before the door, and 
the bridegroom pushes the bride through these from be- 
hind, hitting her to make her go through, while she hangs 
back and feigns reluctance In Mandla the bride some- 
times rides to the wedding on the shoulders of her sister’s 
husband, and it is supposed that she never gets down all 
the way 

The practice of Lamsena, or serving for a wife, is 
commonly adopted by boys who cannot afford to buy one 
The bridegroom serves his prospective father-in-law for an 
agreed period, usually three to five or even six years, and at 
Its expiry he should be married to the girl without expense 
During this time he is not supposed to have access to the 
girl, but frequently they become intimate, and if this happens 
the boy may either stay and serve his unexpired term or 
take his wife away at once , in the latter case his parents 
should pay the girl's father Rs 5 for each year of the 
bridegroom’s unexpired service The Lamsena custom does 
not work well as a rule, since the girl’s parents can break 
their contract, and the Lamsena has no means of redress 
Sometimes if they are offered a good bride-price they will 
many the girl to another suitor when he has seived the 
gi eater part of his term, and all his work goes for 
nothing 

The remarriage of widows is freely permitted As a 
lule It IS consideied suitable that she should marry her 
deceased husband s younger brother, but she may not marry 
his elder brother, and in the south of Bastar and Chanda 
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the union with the younger brother is also prohibited In 
Mandla, if she will not wed the younger brother, on the 
eleventh day after the husband’s death he puts the tarkhi 
or palm-leaf earrings in her ears, and states that if she 
marries anybody else he will claim dawa-hunda or compensa- 
tion Similarly in Bastar, if an outsider marries the widow, 
he first goes through a joint ceremony with the younger 
brother, by which the latter relinquishes his right in favour 
of the former The widow must not marry any man whom 
she could not have taken as her first husband After her 
husband’s death she resides with her parents, and a price 
is usually paid to them by any outsider who wishes to 
marry her In Bastar theie is a fixed sum of Rs 24, half 
of which goes to the first husband’s family and half to the 
caste panchdyat The payment to the pa 7 ichdyat perhaps 
comes down from the period when widows were considered 
the property of the state or the king, and sold by auction 
for the benefit of the treasury It is said that the descendants 
of the Gond Rajas of Chanda still receive a fee of Rs 1-8 
from every Gond widow who is remarried in the territories 
over which their jurisdiction extended In Bastar when a 
widow marries again she has to be transferred from the 
gods of her first husband’s sept to those of her second 
husband For this two leaf-cups are filled with water and 
mahua liquor respectively, and placed with a knife between 
them The liquor and water are each poured thiee times 
from one cup to the other and back until they are thoroughly 
mixed, and the mixture is then poured over the heads of 
the widow and her second husband This symbolises her 
transfer to the god of the new sept In parts of Bastar 
when a man has been killed by a tiger and his widow 
marries again, she goes through the ceremony not with her 
new husband but with a lance, axe or sword, 01 with a dog 
It is thought that the tiger into which her first husband’s 
spirit has entered will try to kill her second husband, but 
owing to the precaution taken he will either simply carry 
off the dog or will himself get killed by an axe, sword or 
lance In most localities the ceremony of widow-marriage 
is simple Turmeric is rubbed on the bodies of the couple 
and they may exchange a pair of rings or their clothes 
VOL III G 
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Divorce is freely allowed on vaiious grounds, as for 
adultery on the wife*s part, a ^ (quarrelsome disposition, caie- 
lessness in the management of household affairs, or if a 
woman^s children continue to die, or she is suspected of 
being a witch Divorce is, however, veiy raie, for m order 
to get a fresh wife the man would have to pay for another 
wedding, which few Gonds can afford, and he would also 
have difficulty m getting a girl to marry him Theiefoie 
he will often overlook even adultery, though a wife’s adultery 
not infrequently leads to murder among the Gonds In 
order to divorce his wife the husband sends for a few caste- 
men, takes a piece of straw, spits on it, breaks it in two and 
throws it away, saying that he has renounced all further 
connection with his wife If a woman is suspected of being 
a witch she often has to leave the village and go to some 
place where she is not known, and m that case her husband 
must either divorce her or go with her. There is no regular 
procedure for a wife divorcing her husband, but she can, 
if sufficiently young and atti active, take matters into her 
own hands, and simply leave her husband’s house and go 
and live with some one else In such a case the man who 
takes her has to repay to the husband the sum expended by 
the latter on his marriage, and the panchdyai may even decree 
that he should pay double the amount When a man 
divorces his wife he has no liability for her maintenance, 
and often takes back any ornaments he may have given 
her And a man who marries a divorced woman may be 
expected to pay her husband the expenses of his marriage 
Instances are known of a bride disappearing even during 
the wedding, if she dislikes her partner , and Mr Lampard 
of the Baihir Mission states that one night a Gond wedding 
party came to his house and asked for the loan of a lantern 
to look for the bride who had vanished 

Polygamy is freely allowed, and the few Gonds who can 
afford the expense are fond of taking a number of wives 
Wives are very useful for cultivation as they work better 
than hired servants, and to have several wives is a sign of 
wealth and dignity A man who has a number of wives 
will take them all to the bazar in a body to display his 
importance A Gond who had seven wives in Balaghat 
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was accustomed always to take them to the bazar like this, 
walking in a line behind him 


{d) Birth and Pregnancy 

In parts of Mandla the first appearance of the signs of 27 Men- 
puberty in a girl is an important occasion She stays apart 
for four days, and during this time she ties up one of her 
body-cloths to a beam in the house in the shape of a cradle, 
and swings it for a quarter or half an hour every day m the 
name of Jhulan Devi, the cradle goddess On the fifth day 
she goes and bathes, and the Baiga priest and his wife go 
with her She gives the Baiga a hen and five eggs and 
a bottle of wine, and he offers them to Jhulan Devi at hei 
shrine To the Baigan she gives a hen and ten eggs and 
a bottle of liquor, and the Baigan tattoos the image of 
Jhulan Devi on each side of her body A black hen with 
feathers spotted with white is usually chosen, as they say 
that this hen’s blood is of a darker colour and that she lays 
more eggs All this ceremonial is clearly meant to induce 
fertility in the girl The Gonds regard a woman as impure 
for as long as the menstrual period lasts, and during this 
time she cannot draw water nor cook food, nor go into a 
cowshed or touch cowdung In the wilder Maria tracts 
there is, or was till lately, a building out of sight of the 
village to which women in this condition retired Her 
relatives brought her food and deposited it outside the hut, 
and when they had gone away she came out and took it 
It was considered that a great evil would befall any one 
who looked on the face of a woman during the period of 
this impurity The Raj-Gonds have the same rules as 
Hindus regarding the menstrual periods of women ^ 

No special rites are observed during pregnancy, and the 28 Super- 
superstitions about women in this condition resemble those about*^ 
of the Hindus ^ A pregnant woman must not go near a pregnancy 
horse or elephant, as they think that either of these animals ' 
would be excited by her condition and would assault her 

1 The information on child-birth is of Chhmdwara, and from notes taken in 
obtained from papeis by Mr Durga Mandla 

Prasad Pande, Extra Assistant Com- ^ See articles on Kunbi, Kurmi, 
missioner, and the Rev Mr Franzen and Mehtar 
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In cases where labour is prolonged they give the woman water 
to drink from a swiftly flowing stream, or they take pieces of 
n ood from a tree struck by lightning or by a thunder-bolt, 
and make a necklace of them and hang it round her neck 
In these instances the swiftness of the running water, or of the 
lightning or thunder-bolt, is held to be communicated to the 
woman, and thus she will obtain a quick delivery Or else 
they ask the Gunia or sorcerer to "discover what ancestor 
will be reborn in the child, and when he has done this he 
calls on the ancestor to come and be born quickly If a 
woman is childless they say that she should w'orship Bura 
Deo and fast continually, and then on the termination of 
her monthly impurity, after she has bathed, if she walks 
acioss the shadow of a man she will have a child It is 
thus supposed that the woman can be made fertile by the 
man’s shadow, which will be the father of the child Or 
she should go on a Sunday night naked to a sdj tree^ and 
pray to it, and she may have a child The sdj is the tree in 
which Bui a Deo resides, and was probably in the beginning 
Itself the god Hence it is supposed that the woman is 
impiegnated by the spirit of the tree, as Hindu women think 
that they can be made fertile by the spirits of unmarried 
Brahman boys living in pipal trees. Or she may have 
recouise to the village piiest, the Bhumka or the Baiga, who 
probably finds that her bairen condition is the work of an 
evil spiiit and piopitiates him If a woman dies in the 
condition of pregnancy they cut her belly open before buiial, 
so that the spirit of the child may escape If she dies 
duiing or soon after delivery they bury her in some remote 
jungle spot, from which her spirit will find it difficult to return 
to the village The spirit of such a woman is supposed to 
become a Churel and to entice men, and especially drunken 
men, to injurj^" by causing them to fall into rivers or get shut 
up in hollow trees The only way they can escape her is 
to offer her the oinaments which a married woman wears 
Her enmity to men is due to the fact that she was cut off 
when she had just had the supreme happiness of bearing a 
child, and the piesent of these ornaments appeases her 
The spirit of a woman whose engagement for mairiage has 

^ Bosiotlha sen at a 
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been bioken off, or who has deserted her husband’s house 
foi another man’s, is also supposed to become a Churel If 
an abortion occuis, or a child is born dead oi dies very 
shortly aftei birth, they put the body m an earthen pot, and 
bury it under the heap of lefuse behind the house They 
say that this is done to protect the body from the witches, 
who if they get hold of it will raise the child’s spiiit, and 
make it a Bir or familiar spiiit Witches have special power 
over the spirits of such children, and can make them entei 
the body of an owl, a cat, a dog, or a headless man, and in 
this form cause any injuiy which the witch may desiie to 
inflict on a human being The real reason for burying the 
bodies of such children close to the house is probably, how- 
ever, the belief that they will thus be boin again in the 
same family If the woman is fat and well during pregnancy 
they think a girl will be born, but if she is ailing and thin, 
that the child will be a boy If the nipples of her breasts 
aie of a reddish coloui they think the birth of a boy is 
poi tended, but if of blackish colour, a girl When a birth 
occurs another woman carefully observes the knots or pro- 
tuberances on the navel - cord It is supposed that the 
numbei of them indicates the fuither number of childien 
which will be boin to the mother A blackish knot inclining 
downwards poi tends a boy, and a i eddish one inclining 
upwaids a giil It is supposed that an intelligent midwife 
can change the order of these knots, and if a woman has 
only borne girl-children can arrange that the next one shall 
be a boy 

Professional midwives are not usually employed at child- 29 Pro- 
birth, and the women look after each other Among the 
Maria Gonds of Bastar the father is impure for a month 
after the birth of a child and does not go to his work A 
Muria Gond fathei is impure until the navel-cord drops , he 
may reap his ciop, but cannot thresh or sow This is perhaps 
a relic of the custom of the Couvade The rules for the 
treatment of the mother resemble those of the Hindus, but 
they do not keep her so long without food On some day 
from the fifth to the twelfth after the birth the mother is 
purified and the child is named On this day its hair is 
shaved by the son-in-law or husband’s or wife’s brother-m- 
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law The motlier and child are washed and rubbed with 
oil and turmeric, and the house is freshly whitewashed and 
cleaned with cowdung- They procure a Munnowing-fan full 
of kodon and lay the child on it, and the mother ties this 
Mith a cloth under her arm In the Nagpur countr>* the 
impurit>- of the mother is said to last for a month, during 
which time she is not allowed to cook food and no one 
touches her Among tlie poorer Gonds the mother often 
does not he up at all after a birth, but eats some pungent 
root as a tonic and next day goes on with her woik 

On the Sor night, or that of purification, tlie women of 
the village assemble and sing The mother holds tlie child 
in her lap, and they each put a pice ) in a dish as a 
present to it A name is chosen, and an elderl}- woman 
announces it Names are now often Hindu words, and are 
selected very much at random ^ If the child was born on a 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Frida}^- or Sunday the name of the 
day IS often given, as Mangal, Budhu, Sukhiya, Itwari , or if 
bom in the month of Magh (Januar>*), Phagun (February’-), 
Chait (March), Baisakh (April), Jesth (i\Iay), or Pus 
(December), the name may be from the month, as Mahu, 
Phagu, Chaitia, Baisakhu, Jetha and Puso The names of 
tlie other months are also given, but are less common If 
any Government official is m the village ivhen the child is 
born it may be named after his office, as Daroga, Havildar 
(head - constable). Vaccinator, Patwari (village surveyor), 
Jemadar (head process -seiwer), or Munshi (clerk) If a 
European officer is m the village the child may be called 
Gora (led) or Bhura (brown) Other names are Zamlndai 
(landholder) or Kirsan (tenant) Or the child may be 
named after any peculiarity, as Ghurman, fat, Kaluta, black, 
Chatua, one who kicks, and so on Or it ma}’’ be given a 
bad name in order to deceive the evil spirits as to its value, 
as Ghurha, a heap of cowdung, Jharu, sweepings, Dumre or 
Bhangi, a sweeper, Chaman, a Chamar or tanner, and so on 
If the mother has got the child after propitiating a spirit, it 
may be called Bhuta, from bJint^ a spirit or ghost Nick- 
names are also given to people wffien they grow!- up, as 

-Tid D ^ formshed by the Rev Mr Franzen 
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Danya, long-footed, Bobdi, fat and sluggish, Putchi, having 
a tail or cat-hke, Beia, an idiot, and so on Such names 
come into geneial use, and the bearers accept and answer to 
them without objection All the above names are Hindi 
Names taken from the Gond language are rare 01 non- 
existent, and it would appeal eithei that they have been com- 
pletely foi gotten, or else that the Gonds had not advanced 
to the stage of giving evcrj^ individual a personal name prior 
to their contact wdth the Hindus 

If a child is boin feet first its feet are supposed to have 31 Super- 
special pow’'cr, and people suffering fiom pain in the back ^^0^^ 
come and have then backs touched by the toes of the child’s children 
left foot This pow'ci is believed to be letained m latei 
life If a w'oman gets a child when the signs of menstruation 
have not appealed, the child is called Lamka, and is held to 
be in danger of being struck by lightning In order to 
avert this fate an offering of a white cock is made to the 
lightning dining the month of Asarh (June) following the 
birth, when thundcistoims are ficquent, and prayei is made 
that It will accept this saciifice m lieu of the life of the child 
They tinnk that the ancestois wdio have been mingled wnth 
Bura Deo may be born again. Sometimes such an ancestor 
appears in a dream and intimates that he is coming back to 
earth Then if a new'born child will not drink its mother’s 
milk, they think it is some important male ancestoi, and that 
he is vexed at being in such a dependent position to a 
w'oman over w^hom he formcily had authority So they call 
the Gunia 01 sorcerer, and he guesses what ancestor has 
been reborn by measuring a stick He says that if the 
length of the stick is an even number of times the breadth 
of his hand, or more or less than half a hand-bieadth over, 
such and such an ancestor is reborn in the child Then he 
measures his hand along the stick breadthwise, and wdien 
the measurement comes to that foretold for a particular 
ancestor he says that this one has been reborn , 01 if they 
find any maik on the body of the child corresponding to one 
they lemembei to have been boine by a particular ancestor, 
they identify it with this ancestor Then they wash the 
child’s feet as a token of respect, and pass then hands over 
its head and say to it, ‘ Drink milk, and we will give you a 
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ring and clothes and jewels’ Sometimes they think that an 
ancestor has been born again m a calf, and the Gunia 
ascertains who he is m the same manner Then this calf is 
not castrated if a bull, nor put to the plough if it is a cow, 
and when it dies they will not take off its hide for sale but 
bury it with the hide on 

It IS believed that if a barren woman can get hold of 
the first hair of anothei woman s child oi its navel-cord, she 
can transfer the mothei’s feitility to herself, so they dispose 
of these articles very carefully If they wish the child to 
grow fat, they bury the navel-cord m a manure-heap The 
upper milk teeth are thrown on to the roof, and the lower 
ones buried under a watei-pot They say that the upper 
ones should be m a high place, and the lower ones m a low 
place The teeth thrown on the roof may be meant for the 
rats, who in exchange for them will give the child strong 
white teeth like their own, while those thrown under the 
water-pot will cause the new teeth to grow large and quickly, 
like the grass under a water-pot Diseases of children aie 
attributed to evil spirits The illness called Sukhi, in which 
the body and limbs grow weak and have a dried-up appear- 
ance, is very common, and is probably caused by malnutrition 
They attribute it to the machinations of an owl which has 
heard the child’s name or obtained a piece of its soiled 
clothing If a stone or piece of wood is thrown at the owl 
to scare it away, it will pick this up, and after wetting it in 
a stream, put it out m the sun to dry As the stone or 
wood dries up, so will the child’s body dry up and wither 
In order to cure this illness they use chaims and amulets, 
and also let the child wallow m a pig-sty so that it may 
become as fat as the pigs They say that they always beat 
a brass dish at a birth so that the noise may penetrate the 
child s ears, and this will remove any obstruction there may 
be to its hearing If the child appears to be deaf, they lay 
it several times in a deep grain-bm for about half an hour at 
a time , when it cries the noise echoes in the bin, and this is 
supposed to remove the obstruction to its power of hearing 
If they wish the boy to be a good dancei, they get a little of 
the flesh of the kingfisher or hawk which hangs poised in the 
air over water by the rapid vibration of its wings, on the 
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look-out for a fish, and give him this to eat If they 
wish him to speak well, they touch his finger with the tip of 
a razor, and think that he will become talkative like a barber 
If they want him to run fast, they look for a stone on which 
a hare has dropped some dung and rub this on his legs, or 
they get a piece of a deer’s horn and hang it round his neck 
as a charm If a girl or boy is very dark-coloured, they get 
the branches of a creeper called malka7igni, and express the 
oil from them, and lub it on the child’s face, and think it 
will make the face reddish. Thus they appaiently consider 
a black colour to be ugly 

(<?) Funeral Rites 

Buiial of the dead has piobably been the general custom 
of the Gonds in the past, and the introduction of cremation 
may be ascribed to Hindu influence The latter method of 
disposal involves greater expense on account of the fuel, 
and IS an honour reserved for elders and important men, 
though in proportion as the body of the tribe in any locality 
becomes well-to-do it may be more generally adopted The 
dead are usually buried with the feet pointing to the north 
in opposition to the Hindu practice, and this fact has been 
adduced in evidence of the Gond belief that their ancestors 
came from the north. The Maria Gonds of Bastar, however, 
place the feet to the west in the direction of the setting sun, 
and with the face upwards In some places the Hindu 
custom of placing the head to the north has been adopted 
Formerly it is said that the dead were buried in or near the 
house in which they died, so that their spirits would thus the 
more easily be born again in children, but this practice has 
now ceased In most British Districts Hindu ceiemoniaP 
tends more and more to be adopted, but in Bastar State and 
/Chanda some interesting customs remain 

^ Among the Maria Gonds a drum is beaten to announce 
a death, and the news is sent to relatives and friends in other 
villages The funeral takes place on the second or third 
vP day, when these have assembled They bring some pieces 
of cloth, and these, together with the deceased’s own clothes 

1 See article on Kurmi 
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and some money, are buried with him, so that they may 
accompany his spirit to the other world Sometimes the 
women will put a ring of iron on the body The body is 
borne on a hurdle to the burial- or burning-ground, which is 
invariably to the east of the village, followed by all the men 
and women of the place Arrived theie, the bearers with 
the body on their shouldeis face round to the west, and 
about ten yards in front of them are placed three sdj leaves 
in a line with a space of a yard between each, the first 
representing the supreme being, the second disembodied 
spirits, and the third witchcraft Sometimes a little nee is 
put on the leaves. An axe is struck three times on the 
ground, and a villager now cries to the corpse to disclose the 
cause of his death, and immediately the beaiers, impelled, as 
they believe, by the dead man, carry the body to one of the 
leaves If they halt before the first, then the death was in 
the course of nature , if before the second, it arose from the 
anger of offended spirits , if before the third, witchcraft was 
the cause The ordeal may be thrice repeated, the airange- 
ment of the leaves being changed each time If witchcraft 
is indicated as the cause of death, and confiimed by the 
repeated tests, the corpse is asked to point out the sorcerer 
or witch, and the body is carried along until it halts before 
some one in the crowd, who is at once seized and disposed of 
as a witch Sometimes the corpse may be carried to the 
house of a witch in another village to a distance of eight or 
ten miles In Mandla in such cases a Gunia or exorciser 
formerly called on the corpse to go forward and point out 
the witch The bearers then, impelled by the corpse, made 
one step forward and stopped The exorciser then again 
adjured the corpse, and they made a step, and this was 
repeated again and again until they halted in front of the 
supposed witch All| the beholders and the bearers them- 
selves thus thought that they were impelled by the corpse, 
and the episode is a good illustration of the power of sugges- 
tion. Frequently the detected witch was one of the 
deceased s wives In Mandla the cause of the man’s death 
was determined in the digging of his grave When piling in 
the earth removed for the grave after burial, if it reached 
exactly to the surface of the ground, they thought that the 
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dead man had died after living the proper span of his life 
If the earth made a mound over the hole, they thought he 
had lived beyond his allotted time and called him Sigpur, 
that IS a term for a measure of gram heaped as high as it 
will stand above the brim But if the earth was insufficient 
and did not reach to the level of the ground, they held that 
he had been prematurely cut off, and had been killed by 
an enemy or by a witch through magic 

Children at breast are buried at the loots of a mahua 
tree, as it is thought that they will suck liquor from them 
and be nourished as if by their mother’s milk The mahua 
IS the tree from whose flowers spirits are distilled The 
body of an adult may also be burnt under a mahua tree so 
that the tiee may give him a supply of liquor m the next 
woild Sometimes the corpse is bathed in water, sprinkled 
over with milk and then anointed with a mixture of mahua 
oil, turmeric and charcoal, which will prevent it from being 
reincarnated m a human body In the case of a man killed 
by a tiger the body is burned, and a bamboo image of a tiger 
is made and thrown outside the village None but the 
nearest relatives will touch the body of a man killed by a 
tiger, and they only because they are obliged to do so. 
None of the ornaments aie removed from the corpse, and 
sometimes any other ornaments possessed by the deceased 
are added to them, as it is thought that otherwise the tiger 
into which his spirit passes will come back to look for them 
and kill some other person in the house In some localities 
any one who touches the body of a man killed or even 
wounded by a tiger or panther is put temporarily out of 
caste Yet the Gonds will eat the flesh of tigers and 
panthers, and also of animals killed and partly devoured by 
them When a man has been killed by a tiger, or when he 
has died of disease and before death vermin have appeared 
in a wound, the whole family are temporarily out of caste 
and have to be purified by an elaborate ceremony in which 
the Bhumka or village piiest officiates The method of 
laying the spirit of a man killed by a tiger resembles that 
described in the article on Baiga 

Mourning is usually observed for three days The 
mourners abstain from work and indulgence in luxuries, and 
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tli6 house is cleaned and washed The Gonds often take 
food on the spot after the burial or burning of a corpse and 
they usually drink liquor On the third day a feast is 
given In Chhindwara a bullock or cow is slaughtered on 
the death of a male or female Gond lespectively. They tie 
it up by the horns to a tree so that its forelegs are in the 
air, and a man slashes it across the head once or twice until 
It dies The head is buried under a platform outside the 
village m the name of the deceased. Sometimes the spirit 
of the dead man is supposed to enter into one of the persons 
present and inform the party how he died, whether from 
witchcraft or by natural causes He also points out the 
place where the bullock’s or cow’s head is to be buiied, and 
heie they make a platfoim to his spirit with a memorial 
stone Red lead is applied to the stone and the blood of a 
chicken poured over it, and the party then consume the 
bodies of the cow and chicken In Mandla the mourners 
are shaved at the grave nine or ten days after the death by 
the brother-in-law or son-in-law of the deceased, and they 
cook and eat food there and drink liquor Then they come 
home and put oil on the head of the heir and tie a piece of 
new cloth round his head They give the dead man’s clothes 
and also a cow or bullock to the Pardhan priest, and offer a 
goat to the dead man, first feeding the animal with rice, and 
saying to the dead man’s spirit, ‘ Youi son- or biother-in-law 
has given you this ’ Sometimes the rule is that the priest 
should receive all the ornaments worn on the light side of a 
man or the left side of a woman, including those on the head, 
aim and leg If they give him a cow or bullock, they will 
choose the one which goes last when the animals are let out 
to graze Then they cook and eat it in the compound 
They have no regular anniversary ceremonies, but on the 
new moon of Kunwar (September) they will throw some iice 
and pulse in front of the house and pour water on it in 
honour of the dead The widow breaks her glass bangles 
when the funeral takes place, and if she is willing she may 
be married to the dead man’s younger brother on the expiry 
of the period of mourning 

In Bastai, at some convenient time after the death, a 
stone IS set up in memory of any dead person who was an 
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adult, usually by the roadside Families who have emigrated 35 
to othei localities often return to their parent village for 
setting up these stones The stones vary according to the 
importance of the deceased, those for prominent men being 
sometimes as much as eight feet high In some places a 
small stone seat is made in front, and this is meant for the 
deceased to sit on, the memorial stone being his house 
After being placed in position the stone is anointed with 
turmeric, curds, and oil, and a cow or pig is offered to it 
Aftei wards ii regular offerings of liquor and tobacco are made 
to the dead man at the stone by the family and also by 
strangers passing by They believe that the memorial stones 
sometimes grow and increase in size, and if this happens 
they think that the dead man’s family will become extinct, 
as the stone and the family cannot continue to grow together 
Elsewhere a long heap of stones is made in honour of a dead 
man, sometimes with a flat-topped post at the head This 
IS especially done for men who have died fiom epidemic 
disease or by an accident, and passers-by fling stones on the 
heap with the idea that the dead man’s spirit will thereby 
be kept down and prevented fiom returning to trouble the 
living In connection with the custom of making a seat at 
the deceased’s tomb for his spirit to sit upon, Mr A K Smith 
writes “ It IS well known to every Gond that ghosts and 
devils cannot squat on the bare ground like human beings, 
and must be given something to sit on. The white man 
who requires a chair to sit on is thus plainly akin to the 
world of demons, so one of the few effective ways of getting 
Gonds to open their mouths and talk freely is to sit on the 
ground among them Outside every Gond house is placed 
a rough bench for the accommodation of any devils that may 
be flitting about at night, so that they may not come indoors 
and trouble the inmates ” 

If one or two peisons die m a house in one year, the 36 House 
family often leave it and make another house On quitting after a 
the old house they knock a hole in the back wall to go out, death 
so as to avoid going out by the fiont door This is usually 
done when the deaths have been due to an epidemic, and it 
IS presumably supposed that the dead men’s spirits will haunt 
the house and cause others to die, from spite at their own 
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untimely end If nn epidemic visits a. village, the Gonds 
will also fiequently abandon it, and make a new village on 
anothei site 

They believe that the spirits of ancestors aie leincarnated 
in children or in animals Sometimes they make a maik 
with soot or vermilion on the body of a dead man, and if 
some similar maik is subsequently found on any newborn 
child It IS held that the dead man’s spirit has been reborn 
in it In Bastar, on some selected day a short time after 
the death, they obtain two small baskets and set them out 
at night, placing a chicken under one and some flour of 
wheat or kutki under the other. The householder then 
says, “I do the woik of those old men who died O spirits, 
I offei a chicken to you to-day , be true and I will perform 
your funeral iites to-morrow” On the next moining the 
basket placed over the flour is lifted up, and if a mark le- 
sembling a footprint of a man or any animal be found, they 
think that the deceased has become incarnate in a human 
being or in that animal Subsequently they sacrifice a cow 
to the spiiit as desciibed In other places on the fifth day 
after death they peifoim the ceremony of bringing back the 
soul The relatives go to the riverside and call aloud the 
name of the dead person, and then enter the river, catch a 
fish or insect and, taking it home, place it among the sainted 
dead of the family, believing that the spirit of the dead 
person has in this manner been brought back to the house 
The brother-in-law or son-in-law of the dead man will make 
a miniatuie grass hut in the compound and place the fish oi 
insect inside it He will then sacrifice a pig, killing it with 
a rice-husker, and with not more than three blows The 
animal is eaten, and next morning he bieaks down the hut 
and throws away the eaithen pots from the house They 
will spread some flour on the ground and in the morning 
bring a chicken up to it If the animal eats the flour they 
say that the soul of the deceased has shown his wish to 
remain in the house, and he is enshrined theie in the shape 
of a stone or copper com If it does not eat, then they say 
that the spirit will not remain in the house They take the 
stone or com outside the village, sacrifice a chicken to it and 
bury It under a heap of stones to prevent it from returning 
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Sometimes at the funeial ceremony one of the party is pos- 
sessed by the spirit of the dead man, and a little white mark 
or a small caterpillar appears on his hand, and they say 
that it IS the soul of the dead man come back Then the 
caterpillar vanishes again, and they say that the dead man 
has been taken among the gods, and go home Occasionally 
some mark may appear on the hand of the dead man’s son 
after a period of time, and he says that his father’s soul has 
come back, and gives another funeral feast The good souls 
are quickly appeased and their veneration is confined to 
then descendants But the bad ones excite a wider interest 
because then evil influences may be extended to others 
And the same fear attaches to the spirits of persons who 
have died a violent oi unnatural death The soul of a man 
who has been eaten by a tiger must be specially piopitiated, 
and ten or twelve days are occupied in bunging it back 
To ascertain when this has been done a thread is tied to a 
beam and a copper ring is suspended from it, being secured 
by twisting the thread lound it and not by a knot A pot 
full of watei is placed below the ring Songs are then sung 
in propitiation and a watch is kept day and night When 
the ring falls from the thread and diops into the water it is 
considered that the soul has come back. If the ring delays 
to fall they adjure the dead man to come back and ask 
where he has gone to and why he is tarrying Animals 
are offered to the ring and their blood poured over it, and 
when It finally falls they rejoice greatly and say that the 
dead man has come back The ancestors are represented 
by small pebbles kept in a basket in the kitchen, which is 
consideied the holiest pait of the house, or they may be 
pice copper coins (|;d ) tied up in a little bundle They 
are daubed with vermilion and worshipped occasionally 
A man who has been killed by a tiger or cobra may receive 
general veneration, with the object of appeasing his spirit, 
and become a village god And the same honour may be 
accorded to any prominent man, such as the founder of a 
village 

In Mandla the dead are sometimes mingled with Bura 
Deo or the Great God On the occasion of a communal 
sacrifice to Bura Deo a stalk of charra grass is picked in 
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the nEinc of each of the dead ancestois, and tied to the 
little bundle containing a pice and a piece of tui meric, which 
lepresents the dead ancestoi in the house. Xhe stalk of 
glass and the bundle is called kimda , and all the hindas 
are then hidden in grass or under stones in the adjacent 
forest Then Bura Deo comes on some man and possesses 
him, and he waves his arms about and goes and finds all 
‘&i&'kundas Some of them he throws down beside Bura 
Deo, and these they say have been absoibed m Bura Deo 
and are disposed of Others he throws apart, and these are 
said not to have been absorbed into the god For the latter, 
as well as for all persons who have died a violent death, 
a heap of stones should be made outside the village, and 
wine and a fowl aie offered at the heap, and passers-by 
cast additional stones on it to keep down their spirits, 
which remain unquiet because they have not been absorbed 
in the god, and are apt to wander about and trouble the 
living 

The Gonds seem originally to have had no idea of a 
place of abode for the spirits of the dead, that is a heaven 
or hell So far as can be conjectured, their primary view 
of the fate of the spirits of the dead, after they had come to 
consider the soul or spirit as surviving the death of the body, 
was that they hung about the houses and village where the}'- 
had dw'elt, and were able to exert considerable influence on 
the lives and fortunes of their successois An alternative 
or subsequent view was that they w'ere reincarnated, most 
frequently m the bodies of children born in the same family, 
and less frequently m animals Whether or no this doctrine 
of reincarnation is comparatively late and borrowed from 
Hinduism cannot be decided In Bastai, how'e\*ei, they 
have now a conception of retribution after death for the souls 
of evil-doers They saj'- that the souls are judged aftei death, 
and the sinful are hurled down into a dense forest without 
any sulphi trees The sulphi tree appears to be that variety 
of palm from which palm-liquor or toddy is obtained in 
Bastar, and the Gond idea of a place of punishment for 
depaited sinners is, therefore, one m which no alcoholic 
liquor is to be had. 
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The religious practices of the Gonds piesent much variety 
The tribal divisions into groups woi shipping seven, six, five 
and four gods, already referred to, are generally held to refer 
to the number of gods which a man has in his house But 
very few Gonds can name the gods of their sect, and the 
prescribed numbers are seldom adhered to The worship 
of ancestors is an integral pait of their religion and is 
described m the section on funeral customs Bura Deo, 
their great god in most localities, was probably at first the 
sdj tree,^ but afterwards the whole collection of gods were 
sometimes called Bura Deo He is further discussed subse- 
quently The other Gond gods proper appear to be princi- 
pally implements and weapons of the chase, one or two 
animals, and deified human beings A number of Hindu 
deities have now also been admitted into the Gond pantheon 
The following account of the gods is largely taken from a 
note written by Mr J A Tawney^ The worship of the 
Gonds may be summarised as that of the gods presiding 
over the village destinies, the crops, and epidemic disease, 
the spirits of their forefathers and the weapons and creatures 
of the chase The village gods are generally common to 
the Gonds and Hindus They consist of stones, or mud 
platforms, placed at a convenient distance from the village 
under the shade of some appropriate tree, and often having 
a red or white flag, made of a piece of cloth, tied to the end 
of a pole to indicate their position The principal village 
gods have been given in the article on Kurmi Besides 
these in Gond villages there is especially Bhimsen, who is 
held to be Bhima, one of the five Pandava brothers, and is 
the god of strength Ghor Deo^ is the horse god, and 
Holera, who is represented by a wooden bullock’s bell, is 
the god of cattle Ghansiam Deo is a god much worshipped 
in Mandla He is said to have been a prince who was 
killed by a tiger on his way to his wedding like Dulha 
Deo In noithern Bastar the Gonds worship the spirit of a 

^ Bos^odha sei rata the Central Provinces Census Report 

^ Deputy - Commissioner, Chhind- for i88l (Mr Drysdale) 
wara The note was contributed to ® Ghora, a horse 
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Muhammadan doctor under the name of Doctor Deo A 
Gond of the place where the doctor died is occasionally 
possessed by his spirit, and on such occasions he can talk 
fluent Urdu This man’s duty is to keep off cholera, and 
when the epidemic breaks out he is ordered by the Raja to 
drive it away The local method of averting cholera is to 
make a small litter covered with cloth, and in it to place a 
brass or silver image of the cholera goddess, Marai Mata 
When the goddess is thus sent from one village to another 
it is supposed that the epidemic is similarly transferred 
The man possessed by Doctor Deo has the power of prevent- 
ing the approach of this litter to villages in Bastar, and 
apparently also can drive away the epidemic, though his 
method of doing this is not explained The dealings of the 
Gonds with the Government of India are mainly conducted 
through chupi assies or peons, who come to collect their 
revenue, obtain supplies and so on The peons have in the 
past been accustomed to abuse their authority and practise 
numerous petty extortions, which is a very easy business 
with the Ignorant Gonds of the wildei tracts Regarding 
the peons as the visible emblem of authority, the Gonds, 
like the Oraons, have similarly furnished the gods with a 
peon, who is worshipped under the name of Kalha Deo with 
offeiings of liquor and fowls Besides this if a tiger makes 
himself troublesome a stone is set up in his honour and he 
receives a small offering , and if a platform has been erected 
to the memory of the founder of the village he is included 
with the others. The cholera and smallpox deities are 
worshipped when an epidemic breaks out The worship of 
the village gods is communal, and in Chhmdwara is per- 
formed at the end of the hot weather before seed is sown, 
houses thatched, or the new mahua oil eaten by the Gonds 
All the villagers subscribe, and the Bhumka or village priest 
conducts the rite If m any year the community cannot 
afford a public worship they hang up a little grass over the 
god just to intimate that they have not forgotten him, but 
that he will have to wait till next year 

Besides the village gods worshipped in common with the 
Hindus, the Gonds have also their special tribal gods These 
arc sometimes kept at a Deo-khulla, which is said to mean 
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literally the threshing-floor of the gods, and is perhaps so 
called because the place of meeting of the worshippers is 
cleaned and plastered hke a threshing-floor m the fields 
The gods most commonly found are Pharsi Pen, the battle- 
axe god , Matiya, the great god of mischief, Ghangra, the 
bell god , Chawar, the cow’s tail, which is also used as a 
whisk , Palo, who consists of a piece of cloth used to cover 
spear-heads , and Sale, who may be the god who piesides 
over cattle-pens {said) The Deo-khulla of a six-god Gond 
should have six, and that of a seven-god Gond seven gods, 
but this rule is not regularly observed, and the Deo-khullas 
themselves now tend to disappear as the Gonds become 
Hmduised and attention is concentrated on the village and 
household gods The collection of gods at a Deo-khulla, 
Mr Tawney remarks, is called Bura Deo, and when a Gond 
swears by Bura Deo, he swears by all the gods of his sect 
“The gods,” Mr Tawney writes, “ are generally tied up in 
glass and fixed in the fork of the sdj tree, or buried in some 
recess m the forest, except Palo, who is put in a bag to 
prevent his getting wet, and Chawar the cow’s tail The 
Bhumkas or priests are somewhat shy of showing the gods 
at the Deo-khulla, and they may have some reason for this, 
for not long since, a young scamp of a Muhammadan, having 
determined to put to a test the reputed powers of the Gond 
gods for evil, hid himself in a tree near the Deo-khulla during 
a meeting, and aftei wards took the gods out and threw them 
bag and baggage down a well However, when I went there, 
the Bhumka at Mujawar after some parley retiied into the 
forest, and came out quite confidingly with an armful of gods 
The Deo-khulla gods are generally all of iron, and those at 
Mujawar were all spear-shaped except Palo, who is a piece of 
cloth, and Ghangia, who is of bell-metal and in form like the 
bells ordinarily put round the necks of bullocks When a 
spear-head has been lost, and another is not available, anything 
in the shape of a pike or spear will do, and it does not appear 
to make any difference so long as iron is the metal used 
Women may not worship at the Deo-khulla It seems clear 
that the original gods were, with the exception of Ghangra, 
hunting-weapons and representations of animals Ghangra 
may be venerated because of his association with bullocks 
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and also on account of the melodious sound made by bullock- 
bells Of all the gods the most remarkable piobably is Palo 
He is made of cloth and acts as a covering for the speai- 
heads at the time of worship. The one I saw was a small 
cloth, about 30 by 18 inches, and m the form of a shield 
He IS a very expensive god and costs from Rs 50 to Rs 80, 
his outside value peihaps being Rs 5 When a new one is 
required it has to be made by a Katia or Raj-Pardhan, who 
must live in a separate house and not go near his own till 
its completion He must also be naked while he is woiking 
and may not eat, dunk, smoke or perform natuial functions 
till he has finished foi the day While engaged on the cloth 
he is well fed by the Gonds and supplied with fowls and 
spirits , it is not surprising, therefore, that the god is never 
finished m six months, though I would engage to make one 
in a week The cloth is embroidcicd with figuies in coloured 
silk, with a stitch or two of red silk in each animal, which 
will subsequently represent blood The animals I saw 
embroidered were a bullock, some sort of deer, a gouty- 
looking snake with a body as thick as the elephant’s, and the 
latter animal baiely distinguishable from it by having two 
legs and a trunk When ready the cloth Palo is taken to 
the Deo-khulla and a gieat worship is held, during which 
blood is seen to flow fiom the figures on the cloth and they 
are supposed to be endowed with life” The animals 
embroidered on the cloth are probably those principally 
revered by the Gonds, as the elephant, snake, deer and 
bullock, while the worship of the cloth itself and the em- 
broidery on It indicates that they considered the arts of 
weaving and sewing as divinely revealed accomplishments 
And the fact that the other gods were made of iron shows a 
similar reverence for this metal, which they perhaps first dis- 
covered in India At any late the quarrying and lefining 
of indigenous iron-ore is at present carried out by the 
Aganas, a caste derived from the Gonds The spear- 
head shape of most of the gods and that of Palo like a shield 
show their veneiation for these weapons of war, which are 
themselves sacred 

“In almost every house,” Mr Tawney states, “theie is 
also a set of gods for everyday use They ar^ often the same 
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as the village gods or those of the Deo-khulla and also include 
deified ancestors These household gods have a tendency to 
inciease, as special occasions necessitate the creation of a new 
god, and once he is enthroned in the house he never seems to 
leave it of his own accord Thus if a man is killed by a cobia , 
he or the cobra becomes a household god and is worshipped 
for many generations If a set of gods does not work satis- 
factoiily, they aie also, some or all of them, discarded and a 
new lot introduced The form of the gods varies consider- 
ably, the only constant thing about them being the veimilion 
with which they are all daubed They are sometimes all 
eaithen cones and vary from that to miniature wooden tables 
I may mention that it is somewhat difficult to get a Gond 
either to confess that he has any household gods or to show 
them The best way is to send off the father of the family 
on some errand, and then to ask his unsuspecting wife to 
bring out the gods You generally get them on a tray and 
some of the villagers will help her to name them” In 
Mandla in eveiy Gond’s house theie is a Deothana or god’s 
place, where all the gods are kept Those who have children 
include Jhulan Devi, or the cradle goddess, among their 
household deities In the Deothana theie is always a vessel 
full of watei and a stick, and when a man comes in from 
outside he goes to this and sprinkles a little water over his 
body to free himself from any impurity he may have con- 
tracted abroad 

On one of the posts of the house the image of Nag Deo, 43 Nag 
the cobia god, is made m mud In Asarh (June) the fiist 
month of the rains, which the Gonds considei the beginning 
of the year, snakes frequently appear In this month they 
try to kill a cobra, and will then cut off the head and tail, 
and offer them to Nag Deo, inside the house, while they 
cook and eat the body They think that the eating of the 
snake’s body will protect them from the effects of eating any 
poisonous substance throughout the year 

Narayan Deo or the sun is also a household deity He 44 
has a little platform inside the threshold of the house He 
may be worshipped every two or three years, but if a snake 
appears in the house or any one falls ill they think that 
Narayan Deo is impatient and perform his worship- A 
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young pig IS offered to him and is sometimes fattened up 
beforehand by feeding it on iice The pig is laid on its 
back ovei the thieshold of the dooi and a numbei of men 
press a heavy beam of wood on its body till it is crushed to 
death They cut off the tail and testicles and bury them 
neai the threshold The body of the pig is washed in a hole 
dug in the yard, and it is then cooked and eaten They 
sing to the god, “ Eat, Naiayan Deo, eat this rice and meat, 
and protect us fiom all tigeis, snakes and beais in our 
houses, piotect us fiom all illnesses and troubles” Next 
day the bones and any othei remains of the pig are buiied 
in the hole in the compound and the earth is well stamped 
down ovei it 

4S Bura Buia Deo, the gieat god of the Gonds, is sometimes, 
as seen, a name for all the gods in the Dco-khulla But he 
IS usually consideied as a single god, and often consists of 
a numbei of biass or non balls suspended to a iing and 
hung on a sdj tiee Again, he may be icpicsented by a 
few links of a roughly foiged iron chain also hung on the 
tree, and the divine powei of the chain is shown by the 
fact that it can move of itself, and occasionally descends to 
lest on a stone under the tree or migrates to a neighbour- 
ing nullah (stieam) Nowadays in Mandia Bui a Deo is found 
as an non doll made by a neighbouring blacksmith instead 
of a chain It would appear, however, that he was originally 
the so; tree {Boszucllia senata), an important forest tree 
growing to a consideiable height, which is much revered by 
the Gonds They do not cut this tiec, nor its blanches, except 
for ceremonial pm poses, and their most sacied foim of oath 
IS to swear by the name of Bura Deo, holding a bianch of the 
sdj tiee above the head If Bura Deo was fiist the sdj tiee, 
then we may surmise that when the Gonds discovered iron 
they held it more sacred than the tree because it was moie 
important, as the material fiom which their axes and spcais 
were made And therefoie Bui a Deo became an iron chain 
hanging on the sdj tree The axe is a Gond’s most valuable 
implement, as with it he cut down the foiest to clear a space 
for his shifting cultivation, and also provided himself with 
wood for hutting, fuel and other purposes The axe and 
spear were also his weapons of wai Hence the discovery 
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of iron was an enormous step forward in civilisation, and this 
may account for the reverence in which it is held by the 
Gonds The metamorphosis of Bura Deo from an iron 
chain to an iron doll may perhaps be considered to mark 
the ai rival of the Gonds at the stage of religion when 
anthropomorphic gods are worshipped Bura Deo is some- 
times represented with Mahadeo or Siva and Parvati, two 
of the greatest Hindu deities, in attendance on him on each 
side Communal sacrifices of pigs and also of goats are 
made to him at intervals of one or two years , the animals 
are stretched out on their backs and killed by driving a 
stake of sdj or tendu'^ wood through the belly Sometimes 
a goat IS dedicated to him a year beforehand, and allowed 
to wander loose m the village in the name of Bura Deo, and 
given good food, and even called by the name of the god 
It would appear that the original sacrificial animal was the 
pig, and the goat was afterwards added or substituted 
Bura Deo is also worshipped on special occasions, as when 
a man has got vermin in a wound, or, as the people of the 
country say, when god has remembered him In this case 
the sufferer must pay all the expenses of the ceremony 
which IS necessary for his purification The dead are also 
mingled in Bura Deo, as described m the section on funeral 
rites Bura Deo is believed to protect the Gonds from 
wild animals , and if members of a family meet a tiger, snake 
or other dangerous animal several times within a fairly 
short period, they think that Bura Deo is displeased with 
them and have a special saciifice in his honour Ordinarily 
when the Panda or priest sacrifices an animal he severs its 
head with an axe and holds the head over the image 01 
symbol of the god to allow the blood to drop on it Before 
sacrificing a chicken he places some gram before it and says, 
‘ If I have committed no fault, eat,’ and if the chicken does 
not eat of itself he usually forces it to pick a grain Then 
he says that the sacrifice is acceptable to the god 

When they think a child has been overlooked they fetch 
a strip of leather from the Chamar’s house, make it into a 
little bag, fill it with scrapings from a clean bit of leather, 
and hang it round the child’s neck If a child is ill they 
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sometimes fetch from the Chamai’s house water which has 
been used for tanning and give it Him to drink If a man 
IS possessed by an evil spiiit, they will take some coins, 
silver for preference, and wave them round his head with 
a lamp, and take them out and bury them m a waste place 
They throw one or two more rupees on the surface of the 
soil m which they have buried the coins Then they think 
the spirit will leave the sufferer, and if any one picks up 
the coins on the suiface of the giound the spirit will possess 
him Hindus who find such buried coins frequently refuse 
to take them, even though they may be valuable, from fear 
of being possessed by the spirit Occasionally a man of 
a treacherous disposition may transfer an evil spirit, which is 
haunting him, with a daughter in marriage The husband’s 
family suspect this if a spirit begins to trouble them A 
Vaddai or magician is called, and he tries to transfer the 
spirit to a fowl or goat by giving the latter some nee to eat 
If the spirit then ceases troubling they conclude that it was 
transferred by the bride’s father, and go to him and reproach 
him If he admits that he had a spirit in his family which 
has given no trouble lately, they ask him to take it back, 
even though he may not have intended its transfer The 
goat or fowl to' which the spirit was transferred is then 
sacrificed m its name and the meat is eaten only by the 
father-in-law’s family, to whom the spirit thus returns A 
miniature hut is built for the spirit in his yard, and a pot, 
a lamp and a knife are placed in the hut for its use, and an 
offering of a goat is made to the spirit occasionally at festivals 
In Older to injure an enemy they will make an image 
of him in clay, preferably taken from underneath his foot- 
print, and carry it to the cemetery Here they offer red 
lead, red thiead, bangles, and various kinds of grain and 
pulse to the ghosts and say to them, “ Male and female 
deities, old and newly buried, maimed and lame, spirits of 
the wind, I pronounce this charm with youi help” Then 
they pieice the figure with arrows in the chest and cut it 
with a knife in the region of the liver and think that their 
enemy will die Another method is to draw the likeness 
of an enemy on cloth with lime or charcoal, and bury it in 
a pot in front of his house on a Sunday or Tuesday night 
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so thnt he may walk on it in the moining, when they hope 
that the same icsult will be achieved 

In Older to biced a quancl m an enemy’s house they 
get tlic fcatliciN of a ciow, 01 the seeds of the ainalta^} 01 
poicupinc needles, and aftci smoking them ovei a file in 
which ‘>omc nails ha\c been placed, tic them to the caves 
of his house, icpcalmg some chaim The seeds of the 
aiualias 1 attic m then pods in the wind, and hence it is 
supposed ihnt they will produce a noise of quai idling 
Poicupmc’s quills aic shntp and piickly, and crow'’s fcathcis 
arc pcihaps efficacious because the crow is supposed to be 
a talkative and <iua!idsomc bird Ihe nails in the fire, 
being shnip-pointed, may be meant to add potency to the 
cliarm One who wi^jics to transfer sickness to another 
pcison obtains a cloth belonging to the latter and diaws 
two hum, n figures on it, one light side up and the othci 
upside down, in l.imp-black Aflci i-ajmg charms over the 
doth he puts it nack* suireptitiously in the owner’s house 
When people .'>ie ill lhe> make a vow to some god that if 
thc}* iccovcr they will saciificc a ccil.un number of animals 
prooortionate to the ‘'Cverity of the illness If the patient 
then rccovci^-, .nui the vow is for ;« larger numbci of animals 
than he can affoid, he sets fiie to a piece of foicst so that 
a numbti of animpls mav be burnt as an offciing to the god, 
and his vow ma} thus be fulfilled Tins piacticc has no 
doubt gone out owing to the consci valion of foiests 

If a Gone!, when staitmg on a journey in the moining, 57 Omens 
diould meet a tiger, c.it, haic, or a foui -homed deer, he will 
return and postpone his jouincy , but if he meets one of 
thc^c animals when he is well on the way it is considcicd to 
be luck> Ram fidhng at a wedding or some othci festival 
IS believed to be unlucky, as it is as if somebody vvcic 
cr3nng In Mandla, if a cock crows in the night, a man will 
gel up at once, c.itch it and twist its neck, and thiow it over 
the house as far ixwwy as he can Appaiently the cock is 
supposed to be calling to evil spnils If a hen cackles, 01 
laj^s eggs at night, it is also considered inauspicious, and the 
bird lb often killed or given away They think they can 
acquire strength by caiiying the shouldci -bones of a tigci 

* Cassia fistula 
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on their shouldeis or dunking a little of the bone-dust 
pounded in watei If theie is disease in the village, the 
Bhumka 01 village piiest performs the ceremony of Gaon 
hdndhna or tying up the village Accompanied by a party 
of men he drives a pig all round the village boundary, 
scattering giains of uiad pulse and mustaid seed on the 
way The pig is then sacrificed, its blood is sprinkled on 
all the village gods, and it is eaten by the party No man 
or animal may go outside the village on the day of this 
ceremony, which should be peifoimed on a Sunday or 
Wednesday When cattle disease bieaks out the Bhumka 
makes an arch of three poles, to which is hung a string of 
mango leaves, and all the cattle of the village aie driven 
undei it to avert the disease 

When there is di ought two boys put a pestle acioss their 
shoulders, tie a living fiog to it with a rag, and go from house 
to house accompanied by other boys and giils singing 

Mendak Bhai pant dc, 

Dhd 7 i, lodoji pahic dc, 

Mere bycih hone dc, 

or ' Brother Frog give ram , let the rice and kodon ripen , 
let my mairiage be held’ The frog is consideicd to be able 
to produce lain because it lives in water and therefore has 
control over its element The boy’s point in asking the frog 
to let his marriage be held is that if the lains failed and the 
crops withered, his paients would be unable to affoid tlie 
expense Another method of obtaining lain is for two 
naked women to go and hainess themselves to a plough at 
night, while a third naked woman diives the plough and 
pricks them with a goad This does not appear capable of 
explanation on any magical basis, so far as I know, and the 
idea may possibly be to foice the clemency of the gods by 
showing their extraordinary sufferings, or to show that the 
world IS topsy-turvy for want of rain A leathei rope is 
sometimes tied to a plough and haiiow, and the boys and 
girls pull against one another on the rope m a tug-of-war 
If the girls win they think that ram will soon come, but 11 
the boys win that it will not In oidei to stop excessive 
lain, a naked bachelor collects water from the eaves in a new 
eaithen pot, covers the pot with a lid or with mud, and buries 
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It beneath the eaith , 01 the pot may be filled with salt 
Heie it may peihaps be supposed that, as the water dries up in 
the pot 01 the salt gets diy, so the lain will stop and the world 
generally become diy The reason for employing women 
to produce lain, and men to stop it, may be that women, as 
they give milk, will be more potent in obtaining the other 
liquid, watei. Nakedness is a common element in magic, 
perhaps because clothes aie considered a civilised appanage, 
and unsuitable foi a contest with the poweis of natuie , a 
certain idea of impurity ma}? also attach to them If a crow 
in carrying a stiaw to build its nest holds it m the middle, 
they think that the rams will be noimal and adequate , but 
if the straw is held towards one end, that the rains will be 
excessive 01 deficient If the litahn 01 sandpiper lays four 
eggs propel ly ai ranged, they think that sufficient lain will 
fall in all the four monsoon months If only one, two 01 
three eggs aie laid, oi only this number properly placed in 
the nest and the others at the side, then the lains will be 
good only in an equivalent number of months 

At the beginning of the harvest they pluck an ear of corn 
and say, ‘Whatever god is the guaidian of this place, this is 
your share, take it, and do not inteifeie’ The last plants 
in the field arc cut and sent home by a little girl and put at 
the bottom of the giain-bin of the house Chitkuar Devi is 
the goddess of the thieshmg-flooi, and before beginning to 
winnow the giain they saciifice a pig and a chicken to hei, 
cutting the thioats of the animals and letting their blood 
drop on to the central post of the thieshing-flooi When 
they aie about to take the kodon home, they set aside a 
basketful and give it to the sister’s son 01 sistei’s husband 
of the owner, placing a bottle of liquor on the top, and he 
takes it home to the house, and there they dunk one 01 
two bottles of liquor, and then begin eating the new grain 

In Mandla the Gonds still perform, 01 did till lecently, 49 Magi- 
various magical or lehgious iites to obtain success in fishing j.ei,g,ous 
and hunting The men of a village were accustomed to go observ- 
out fishing as a communal act They arrived at the iiver fishing and 
before sunrise, and at midday their women brought them hunting 
pej or gruel On leturning the women made a mound 01 
platfoim befoie the house of the piincipal man of the paity 
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All the fish caught weie aftciwaids laid on this platfoim and 
the leader then divided them, leaving one piece on the 
platform Next moining this piece was taken away and 
placed on the giave of the leader’s ancestor If no fish weie 
caught on the fiist day, then on the next day the women 
took the men no food And if they caught no fish for two 
oi thiee days running, they went and dug up the platform 
elected in front of the leader’s house and levelled it with the 
ground Then the next moining eaily all the people of the 
village went to anothei village and danced the Sela dance 
before the tombs of the ancestors of that village Some- 
times they went on to a third village and did the same 
The headman of the village visited levied a contiibution 
fiom his people, and gave them food and dunk and a piesent 
of Rs 1-4 With this they bought liquor, and coming back 
to their own village, olfered it in fiont of the platfoim which 
they had levelled, and drank it Next morning they went 
fishing again, but said that they did not caie whether they 
caught anything or not, as they had pleased their god 
Next year all the people of the village they had visited 
would come and dance the Sela dance at their village the 
whole day, and the hosts had to give the visitors food and 
dunk This was said to be ftom giatitiide to the headman 
of the other village for placating then god with an offeiing 
of Rs 1-4 And the visit might even be repeated annually 
so long as the headman of the other village was alive 
Appaiently in this elaborate iitual the platfoim especially 
represented the forefathers of the village, whose spirits were 
supposed to give success in fishing If the fisheis were 
unsuccessful, they demolished the platfoim to show their 
displeasure to the spirits, and went and danced before the 
ancestors of another village to intimate the tiansfcr of their 
allegiance from their own ancestors to these latter The 
ancestors would thus feel themselves pioperly snubbed and 
discarded for their ill-nature in not giving success to the 
fishing party But when they had been in this condition 
for a day or so the headman of the other village sent them 
an offering of liquor, and it was thus intimated to them that, 
though their own descendants had temporarily transferied 
their devotion, they were not entirely abandoned It would 
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be hoped that the ancestois would lay the lesson to heart, 
and, placated by the liquoi, be moie careful in future of the 
welfare of then descendants The season for fishing was 
in Kunwar and Kartik, and it sometimes extended into 
Aghan (September to November) Duiing these months, 
fiom the time the new kodon was cut at the beginning 
of the peiiod, they danced the Sela, and they did not 
dance this dance at any other time of the year^ At 
othei seasons they would dance the Kaima The Sela 
dance is danced by men alone , they have sticks and form 
two elides, and walk in and out in opposite directions, 
beating then sticks together as they pass Sometimes 
othei men sit on the shouldeis of the danceis and beat their 
sticks Sela is said to be the name of the stick In the 
Sela dance the singing is in the foim of Dadaria, that is, one 
party recites a line and the othei party replies , this is not 
done m the Karma dance, foi which they have regular songs 
It seems possible that the Sela dance was oiiginally a mimic 
combat, danced befoie they went out to fight m oider to 
give them success in the battle Subsequently it might be 
danced before they went out hunting and fishing with the 
same object If theie was no stieam to which they could 
go fishing they would buy some fish and offei it to the god, 
and have a holiday and eat it, 01 if they could not go fishing 
they might go hunting in a paity instead When a single 
Gond intends to go out hunting in the foiest he first lights a 
lamp befoie his household god in the house, 01 if he has no 
oil he will kindle a fire, and the lamp or fire must be kept 
burning all the time he is out If he returns successful he 
offers a chicken to the god and extinguishes the lamp But 
if he is unsuccessful he keeps the lamp burning all night, and 
goes out again eaily next moining If he gets more game 
this time he will offei the chicken, but if not he will extin- 
guish the lamp, put his gun outside and not touch it again 
for eight days A Gond nevei takes food in the morning 
before going out hunting, but goes out in a fasting condition 
perhaps in order that the god, seeing his hunger, may send 

^ This IS incorrect, at present at probable that the ritual observances 
any late, as the Karma is danced for communal fishing and hunting have 
during the harvest period But it is now fallen into abeyance 
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him some game to eat Noi will a Gond visit his wife the 
night befoie he goes out hunting When a Baiga goes out 
hunting he bangs his liquoi -gourd on the ground before his 
household god and vows that, if successful, he will offer to 
the god the gourd full of liquor and a chicken But if he 
leturns empty-handed, instead of doing this he fills the gourd 
with eaith and thiows it over the god to show his wiath 
Then if he is successful on the next day, he will scrape off the 
eaith and offei the liquor and chicken as piomised A 
Baiga should woiship his god and go out hunting at the 
new moon, and then he will hunt the whole month But if 
he has not worshipped his god at the new moon, and still 
goes out hunting and is unsuccessful, he will hunt no more 
that month Some Gonds before they go hunting draw an 
image of Mahabir 01 Hanuman, the monkey god and the 
god of strength, on their guns, and lub it out when they get 
home again 

The belief in witchcraft has been till recently in full 
force and vigour among the Gonds, and is only now showing 
symptoms of decline In 1871 Sir C Giant wrote ^ “The 
wild hill country from Mandla to the eastern coast is believed 
to be so infested by witches that at one time no prudent 
fathei would let his daughter marry into a family which 
did not include among its members at least one of the 
dangerous sisterhood The non-Aryan belief in tlie power 
of evil here strikes a ready choid in the minds of their 
conquerois, attuned to dread by the inhospitable appearance 
of the countiy and the terrible effect of its malicious in- 
fluences upon human life In the wilds of Mandla there are 
many deep hillside caves which not even the most intrepid 
Baiga huntei would approach for fear of attracting upon 
himself the wrath of their demoniac inhabitants , and where 
these hillmen, who are regarded both by themselves and by 
others as ministers between men and spirits, are afraid, the 
sleek cultivator of the plains must feel absolute repulsion. 
Then the suddenness of the epidemics to which, whethei from 
deficient water-supply or other causes, Central India seems 
so subject, is another fruitful source of teiror among an 
ignorant people When cholera breaks out in a wild part 
^ C P Gazettee 7 {1871), Introduction, p 130 
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of the countr};' it cieates a perfect stampede villages, roads, 
and all woiks in progress are deserted , even the sick are 
abandoned by then nearest relations to die, and crowds fly 
to the jungles, there to staive on fruits and berries till the 
panic has passed off The only consideration for which their 
minds have room at such times is the punishment of the 
offenders, for the lavages caused by the disease are un- 
hesitatingly set down to human malice The police records 
of the Cential Piovmces unfoitunately contain too many sad 
instances of life thus saciificed to a mad unreasoning tenor” 
The detection of a witch by the agency of the corpse, when 
the death is believed to have been caused by witchcraft, has 
been described in the section on funeral rites In other 
cases a lamp was lighted and the names of the suspetted 
persons repeated , the flicker of the lamp at any name was 
held to indicate the witch Two leaves weie thrown on the 
outstretched hand of a suspected person, and if the leaf 
lepresenting her or him fell above the other suspicion was 
deepened. In Bastar the leaf ordeal was followed by sewing 
the person accused into a sack and letting her down into 
shallow water, if she managed m hei stiuggles for life to 
raise hei head above watei she was finally adjudged to be 
guilty A witch was beaten with rods of the tamarind or 
castor-oil plants, which weie supposed to be of peculiai 
efficacy in such cases , her head was shaved cross-wise from 
one ear to the other over the head and down to the neck , her 
teeth were sometimes knocked out, perhaps to prevent her 
from doing mischief if she should assume the form of a tiger 
or other wild animal , she was usually obliged to leave the 
village, and often muidered Murder for witchcraft is now 
comparatively rare as it is too often followed by detection 
and proper punishment But the belief in the causation of 
epidemic disease by personal agency is only slowly declining 
Such measures as the disinfection of wells by permanganate of 
potash during a visitation of cholera, or inoculation against 
plague, are sometimes considered as attempts on the part of 
the Government to reduce the population When the first 
epidemic of plague broke out in Mandla in 1 9 1 1 it caused a 
panic among the Gonds, who threatened to attack with their 
axes any Government ofificei who should come to their village, 
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m the belief that all of them must be plague-inoculators In 
the course of six months, howevei, the feeling of panic died 
down undei a system of instiuction by schoolmasters and 
other local officials and by circulars , and by the end of the 
period the Gonds began to offer themselves voluntaiily for 
inoculation, and would piobably have come to do so in fairly 
large numbers if the epidemic had not subsided 

The Gonds were formerly accustomed to offer human 
sacrifices, especially to the goddess Kali and to the goddess 
Danteshwari, the tutelary deity of the Rajas of Bastai Her 
shiine was at a place called Dantewaia, and she was probably 
at first a local goddess and afteiwaids identified with the 
Hindu goddess Kali An inscription recently found in Bastar 
records the giant of a village to a Mcdipota in order to 
secure the welfare of the people and their cattle This 
man was the head of a community whose business it was, 
in return for the grants of land which they enjoyed, to 
supply victims for human sacrifice cithei from then own 
families or elsewheie Tradition states that on one occa- 
sion as many as 10 1 peisons were sacrificed to avert 
some great calamity which had befallen the country And 
sacrifices also took place when the Raja visited the temple 
During the period of the Bhonsla rule early in the nineteenth 
century the Raja of Bastar was said to have immolated 
twenty-five men before he set out to visit the Raja of Nagpur 
at his capital This would no doubt be as an offering for 
his safety, and the lives of the victims were given as a sub- 
stitute for his own A guard was aftci wards placed on the 
temple by the Marathas, but reports show that human 
sacrifice was not finaljy stamped out until the Nagpur 
territoiies lapsed to the British in 1853 At Chanda and 
Lanji also, Mr Hislop states, human saciifices were offered 
until well into the nineteenth centuiy" at the temples of 
Kali The victim was taken to the temple after sunset and 
shut up within its dismal walls In the morning, when the 
door was opened, he was found dead, much to the glory of 
the great goddess, who had shown her power by coming 
during the night and sucking his blood. No doubt there 

^ This section contains some mfomation furnished by R B Hira Lai 
^ Notes on the Gonds, pp 15, 1 6 
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must have been some of her servants hid in the fane whose 
business it was to* prepare the horiid banquet It is said 
that an iron plate was afterwards put over the face of the 
goddess to prevent her fiom eating up the persons going 
before her In Chanda the legend tells that the families 
of the town had each in turn to supply a victim to the 
goddess One day a mother was weeping bitterly because 
her only son was to be taken as the victim, when an Ahir 
passed by, and on learning the cause of her soriow offered 
to go instead He took with him the rope of hair with 
which the Ahlis tie the legs of their cows when milking 
them and made a noose out of it When the goddess came 
up to him he thiew the noose over her neck and diew it 
tight like a Thug. The goddess begged him to let her go, 
and he agreed to do so on condition that she asked for no more 
human victims No doubt, if the legend has any foundation, 
the Ahii found a human neck within his noose It has 
been suggested in the article on Thug that the goddess 
Kali IS really the deified tiger, and if this weie so her 
craving for human sacrifices is leadily understood All the 
three places mentioned, Dantewara, Lanji and Chanda, are 
in a territory where tigers aie still numerous, and certain 
points in the above legends favoui the idea of this animal 
origin of the goddess Such are the shutting of the victim 
m the temple at night as an animal is tied up for a tiger- 
kill, and the closing of her mouth with an iron plate as the 
mouths of tigers are sometimes supposed to be closed by 
magic Similarly it may perhaps be believed that the Raja 
of Bastar offeied human sacrifices to piotect himself and his 
party from the attacks of tigers, which would be the principal 
danger on a journey to Nagpur In Mandla there is a 
tradition that a Brahman boy was formerly sacrificed at 
intervals to the god Bura Deo, and the forehead of the god 
was marked with his hair in place of sandalwood, and the 
god bathed in his blood and used his bones as sticks for 
playing at ball Similarly in Bindranawagarh in Raipur the 
Gonds are said to have entrapped sti angers and offered them 
to their gods, and if possible a Brahman was obtained as the 
most suitable offering These legends indicate the traditional 
hostility of the Gonds to the Hindus, and especially to the 
VOL III I 
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Brahmans, by whom they were at one time much oppiessed 
and ousted from their lands Accoidmg to tiadition, a Gond 
Raja of Gaiha-Mandla, Madhkur Shah, had treacheiously 
put his elder brothei to death Divine vengeance over- 
took him and he became afflicted with chronic pains in 
the head No tieatment was of avail, and he was finally 
advised that the only means of appeasing a justly incensed 
deity was to offer his own life He determined to be burnt 
inside the trunk of the sacred pipal tree, and a hollow trunk 
sufficiently dry for the purpose having been found at Deogarh, 
twelve miles from Mandla, he shut himself up in it and was 
burnt to death The stoiy is interesting as showing how 
the neurotic or other pains, which are the result of remorse 
for a crime, are asciibed to the vengeance of a divine 
providence 

Mr Wilson quotes ^ an account, written by Lieutenant 
Piendergast in 1820, m which he states that he had dis- 
covered a tribe of Gonds who were cannibals, but ate only 
their own relations The account was as follows “ In May 
1820 I visited the hills of Amarkantak, and having heard 
that a particular tribe of Gonds who lived in the hills were 
cannibals, I made the most particular inquiries assisted by 
my clerk Mohan Singh, an intelligent and well-informed 
Kayasth We learned after much trouble that theie was 
a tube of Gonds who lesided in the hills of Amarkantak and 
to the south-east in the Gondwana country, who held very 
little intercourse with the villagers and never went among 
them except to barter or purchase provisions This race 
live m detached parties and seldom have more than eight or 
ten huts in one place They are cannibals m the real 
sense of the word, but never eat the flesh of any person not 
belonging to their own family or tribe , nor do they do this 
except on particular occasions It is the custom of this 
singular people to cut the throat of any person of their 
family who is attacked by severe illness and who they think 
has no chance of recovering, when they collect the whole of 
then lelations and fi lends, and feast upon the body In 
like manner when a person arrives at a great age and 
becomes feeble and weak, the Halalkhoi operates upon him, 

' Indian Caste, i p 325 
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when the different members of the family assemble for the 
same purpose as above stated In other lespects this is a 
simple lace of people, noi do they consider cutting the 
till oats of then sick relations 01 aged parents any sin , but 
on the contiaiy an act acceptable to Kali, a blessing to their 
relatives, and a meicy to their whole race” 

It may be noted that the account is based on hearsay 
only, and such stories aie often ciiculated about savage 
races But if coirect, it would indicate probably only a 
1 itual foi m of cannibalism. The idea of the Gonds in eating 
the bodies of their lelatives would be to assimilate the lives 
of these as it weie, and cause them to be reborn as childien 
in their own families Possibly they ate the bodies of their 
parents, as many races ate the bodies of animal gods, in 
j:)ider to obtain their divine virtues and qualities No 
corioboration of this custom is known in respect of the 
Gonds, but Colonel Dalton lecoids^ a somewhat similar 
story of the small Bnhor tribe who live in the Chota 
Nagpur hills not fai fiom Amaikantak, and it has been seen 
that the Bhunjias of Bilaspui eat small portions of the bodies 
of their dead relatives “ 

The oiiginal Gond festivals were associated with the 
first eating of the new ciops and fruits In Chait (Maich) 
a festival called Chaitiai is observed in Bastai A pig or 
fowl with some liquor is offeied to the village god, and the 
new uiad and semi beans of the year’s ciop aie placed before 
him uncooked The people dance and sing the whole night 
and begin eating the new pulse and beans In Bhadon 
(August) IS the Nawakhai or eating of the new rice The 
old and new grain is mixed and offeied law to the ancestors, 
a goat IS sacrificed, and they begin to eat the new crop of 
rice Similaily when the mahua floweis, fiom which country 
spirit IS made, first appeal, they proceed to the forest and 
worship under a sdj tree 

Before sowing rice or millet they have a rite called 
Bijphutni or breaking the seed Some grain, fowls and a 
pig aie collected from the villagers by subsciiption The 
grain is offered to the god and then distributed to all the 
villagers, who sow it m then fields for luck 

1 See article Birhor 2 See article Bhunjia 
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The Holi festival, which conesponds to the Cai nival, 
being held in spring at the end of the Hindu yeai, is 
observed by Gonds as well as Hindus In Bilaspur a Gond 
or Baiga, as repiesenting the oldest lesidents, is always 
employed to light the Holi fire Sometimes it is kindled in 
the ancient manner by the friction of two pieces of wood 
In Mandla, at the Holi, the Gonds fetch a green branch of 
the semar or cotton tree and plant it in a little hole, in 
which they put also a pice (farthing) and an egg They 
place fuel round and burn up the branch Then next day 
they take out the egg and give it to a dog to eat and say 
that this will make the dog as swift as fiie They choose a 
dog whom they wish to train for hunting They bring the 
ploughshare from the house and heat it red-hot in the HoH 
fire and take it back They say that this wakes up the 
ploughshare, which has fallen asleep from rusting in the 
house, and makes it sharp for ploughing. Perhaps when 
lust appears on the metal they think this a sign of its 
being asleep They plough for the first time on a Monday 
or Wednesday and drive three fuirows when nobod}^ is 
looking 

In the western Districts on one of the five days following 
the Holi the swinging rite is perfoimed For this they 
bring a straight teak or sdj tree from the forest, as long as 
can be obtained, and cut from a place wheie two tiees are 
glowing together The Bhumka or village priest is shown in 
a dream where to cut the tree It is set up in a hole seven 
feet deep, a quantity of salt being placed beneath it The 
hole is coloured with geru or red ochre, and offerings of 
goats, sheep and chickens are made to it by people who 
have vowed them in sickness A cross-bar is fixed "on to 
the top of the pole in a socket and the Bhumka is tied to 
one end of the cross-bar A rope is attached to the other 
end and the people take hold of this and drag the Bhumka 
round in the an five times When this has been done the 
village proprietoi gives him a present of a cocoanut, and 
head- and body-clothes If the pole falls down it is considered 
that some great misfortune, such as an epidemic, will ensue 
The pole and ritual are now called Meghnath Meghnath 
is held to have been the son of Rawan, the demon king of 
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Ceylon, from whom the Gonds are supposed by the Hindus 
to be descended, as they are called Rawanvansi, or of the 
race of Rawan After this they set up another pole, which is 
known as Jheri, and make it slippery with oil, butter and 
other things A little bag containing Rs 1-4 and also a 
seer (2 lbs ) of ghi or butter are tied to the top, and the men 
try to climb the pole and get these as a prize The women 
assemble and beat the men with sticks as they are climbing 
to prevent them from doing so If no man succeeds m 
climbing the pole and getting the reward, it is given to the 
women This seems to be a parody of the first or Meghnath 
rite, and both probably have some connection with the 
growth of the crops 

During Bhadon (August), in the rams, the Gonds bring a 
branch of the kahm or of the haldu tree from the foiest and 
wrap it up in new cloth and keep it in their houses They 
have a feast and the musicians play, and men and women 
dance round the branch singing songs, of which the theme 
is often sexual The dance is called Karma and is the 
principal dance of the Gonds, and they repeat it at intervals 
all through the cold weather, considering it as their great 
amusement A further notice of it is given in the section on 
social customs The dance is apparently named after the 
tree, though it is not known whether the same tree is always 
selected Many deciduous trees in India shed their leaves 
in the hot weather and renew them in the rains, so that this 
season is partly one of the renewal of vegetation as well as 
of the growth of ciops 

In Kunwar (September) the Gond girls take an eaithen 
pot, pierce it with holes, and put a lamp inside and also the 
image of a dove, and go round from house to house singing 
and dancing, led by a girl carrying the pot on her head 
They collect contributions and have a feast In Chhattlsgarh 
among the Gonds and Rawats (Ahlrs) there is from time to 
time a kind of feminist movement, which is called the 
Stiria-Raj or kingdom of women The women pretend to 
be soldiers, seize all the weapons, axes and spears that they 
can get hold of, and march in a body from village to village 
At each village they kill a goat and send its head to another 
village, and then the women of that village come and join 
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them Duiing this time they leave their hair unbound and 
think that they are establishing the kingdom of women 
After some months the movement subsides, and it is said to 
occur at irreguku mteivals with a number of years between 
each The women aie commonly consideied to be out of 
their senses 


{g) Appearance and Character, and Social 
Rules and Cusioms 

Hislop describes the Gonds as follows ^ “All aie a little 
below the aveiage size of Europeans and in complexion 
daikei than the geneiality of Hindus Their bodies are 
well propoi boned, but then features rather ugly They have 
a roundish head, distended nostrils, wide mouth, thickish lips, 
straight black hair and scanty beaid and moustache It has 
been supposed that some of the aborigines of Central India 
have woolly hair, but this is a mistake Among the 
thousands I have seen I have not found one with hair like 
a negio” Captain Forsyth says ” “The Gond women 
differ among themselves moie than the men They are 
somewhat lightei in coloui and less fleshy than Korku 
women But the Gond women of different parts of the 
country vary greatly in appearance, many of them in the 
open tracts being great robust creatuies, finei animals by far 
than the men , and here Hindu blood may fairly be expected 
In the inteiior again bevies of Gond women may be seen 
who are more like monkeys than human beings The 
features of all are stiongly marked and coarse The girls 
occasionally possess such comeliness as attaches to general 
plumpness and a good-humoured expression of face, but 
when their short youth is over all pass at once into a hideous 
age Their haid lives, sharing as the)^ do all the labours of 
the men except that of hunting, suffice to account for this” 
There is not the least doubt that the Gonds of the more open 
and civilised country, comprised in Biitish Districts, have a 
large admixture of Hindu blood They commonly woik as 
farmservants, women as well as men, and illicit connections 
with their Hindu masteis have been a natural result This 
^ Notes, p r 2 Highlands of Cent) al India, p 156 
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interbreeding, as well as the better quality of food which 
those who have taken to regular cultivation obtain, have 
perhaps conduced to improve the Gond physical type Gond 
men as tall as Hindus, and more strongly built and with 
comparatively well- cut features, are now frequently seen, 
though the broad flat nose is still characteristic of the tribe 
as a whole Most Gonds have very little hair on the face 

Of the Maria Gonds, Colonel Glasfurd wrote ^ that “ They 58 Char- 
are a timid, quiet race, docile, and though addicted to drink- 
mg they are not quarrelsome Without exception they are 
the most cheerful, light-hearted people I have met with, 
always laughing and joking among themselves Seldom 
does a Maria village resound with quarrels or wrangling 
among either sex, and in this respect they present a marked 
contrast to those in more civilised tracts They, m common 
with many other wild races, bear a singular character for 
truthfulness and honesty, and when once they get over the 
feeling of shyness which is natural to them, are exceedingly 
frank and communicative ” Writing m 1825 Sleeman said 
“ Such IS the simplicity and honesty of character of the wildest 
of these Gonds that when they have agreed to a jama ^ they 
will pay It, though they sell their children to do so, and will 
also pay it at the precise time that they agreed to They 
are dishonest only m diiect theft, and few of them will refuse 
to take another man’s property when a fair occasion offers, 
but they will immediately acknowledge it ” ® The more 
civilised Gonds retain these characteristics to a laige extent, 
though contact with the Hindus and the increased complexity 
of life have rendered them less guileless Murder is a com- 
paratively frequent crime among Gonds, and is usually due 
either to some quarrel about a woman or to a drunken affray 
The kidnapping of girls for mariiage is also common, though 
hardly reckoned as an offence by the Gonds themselves 
Otherwise crime is extremely rare in Gond villages as a rule 
As farmservants the Gonds are esteemed faiily honest and 
hardworking , but unless well driven they are constitutionally 
aveise to labour, and care nothing about provision foi the 


^ Report on Bastar Dependency, ^ Quoted m C P Gazetteer {iSyi), 
p 41 Introduction, p 113 

^ Assessment of revenue for land 
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future The pioveib says, ‘The Gond considers himself a 
king as long as he has a pot of giain in the house,’ meaning 
that while he has food for a day oi two he will not work for 
any more During the hot weathei the Gonds go about in 
paities and pay visits to their lelativcs, staying with them 
seveial days, and the time is spent simply in eating, dunking 
when liquor is available, and conversation The visitors take 
presents of gram and pulse with them and these go to aug- 
ment the host’s resouices The latter will kill a chicken or, 
as a great treat, a young pig Mr Montgomerie writes of 
the Gonds as follows ^ “Theyaie a pleasant people, and 
leave kindly memoiies in those who have to do with them 
Compaiatively truthful, always leady for a laugh, familiar 
with the paths and animals and fruits of the foiest, lazy 
cultivators on then own account but good farmseiv^ants 
under supervision, the broad-nosed Gonds aie the fit inhabit- 
ants of the hilly and jungly tiacts in which they are found 
With a marigold tucked into his haii above his left ear, with 
an axe in his hand and a grin on his face, the Gond turns 
out cheerfully to beat foi game, and at the end of the day 
spends his beating pay on liquor for himself or on sweetmeats 
for his childien He may, in the previous year, have been 
subsisting laigely on jungle fiuits and roots because his 
harvest failed, but he does not dieam of investing his modest 
beating pay in grain ” 

In the wilder tracts the Gonds were, until lecently, 
extiemely shy of strangers, and would fly at their appioach 
Their tribute to the Raja of Bastar, paid in kind, was collected 
once a year by an officer who beat a tom-tom outside the 
village and forthwith hid himself, whereupon the inhabitants 
brought out whatever they had to give and deposited it on 
an appointed spot Colonel Glasfurd notes that they had 
great fear of a horse, and the sight of a man on horseback 
would put a whole village to flight ^ Even within the writer’s 
experience, in the wilder forest tracts of Chanda Gond women 
picking up mahua would run and climb a tree at one’s 
approach on a pony As displaying the ignorance of the 
Gonds, Mr Cam relates ^ that about forty years ago a Gond 

1 Chhindwara Settleme 7 tt Repot t p 43 

2 Repoit on Bastar Dependency, 3 Bid Ant {1876), p 359 
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was sent with a basket of mangoes from Palvatsa to Bhadra- 
chalam, and was warned not to eat any of the fiuit, as it 
would be known if he did so from a note placed in the basket 
On the way, however, the Gond and his companion were 
overcome b}'- the atti action of the fiuit, and decided that if 
they buried the note it would be unable to see them eating 
They accordingly did so and ate some of the mangoes, and 
when taxed with their dishonest}'^ at the journe37’s end, could 
not undeistand how the note could have known of their eating 
the mangoes when it had not seen them 

The Gonds can now count up to twenty, and bej'-ond 
that the)’- use the woid koii or a score, in talking of cattle, 
gram or rupees, so that this, perhaps, takes them up to twenty 
scoie They say they learnt to count up to twenty on then 
ten fingeis and ten toes 

When residing in the centie of a Hindu population the 6o Vii- 
Gonds inhabit mud houses, like the low-class Hindus But 
in the jungles their huts are of bamboo matting plastered 
with mud, with thatched loofs The internal aiiangements 
are of the simplest kind, compiising two apartments sepaiated 
from each other by a low of tall baskets, in which they store 
up their grain Adjoining the house is a shed foi cattle, and 
round both a bamboo fence for protection fiom wild beasts 
In Bastar the walls of the hut aie only four or five feet high, 
and the door thice feet Heic tlicie aie one oi two sheds, in 
which all the villagers stoic their grain in common, and no 
man steals another’s giain In Gond villages the houses are 
seen perched about on little bluffs or other high giound, ovei- 
looking the fields, one, two and thice together The Gond 
does not like to live in a stieet. He likes a large ban or 
fenced enclosure, about an acre in si/e, besides his house 
In this he wall giow’ mustaid for sale, or his owm annual 
supply of tobacco or vegetables He arianges that the 
village cattle shall come and stand in the ban on their 
way to and fiom pasture, and that the cow’s shall be milked 
there for some time His family also perform natural 
functions m it, which the Hindus will not do in their fields 
Thus the ban gets well manured and will easily give two crops 
m the year, and the Gond sets great store by this field When 
building a new house a man plants as the fiist post a pole 
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of the saj tree, and ties a bundle of thatching-grass round it, 
and buiies a pice (Jd) and a bJnlawa nut beneath it They 
feed two oi three friends and scatter a little of the food over 
the post The post is called Khirkhut Deo, and protects the 
house fiom harm 

A brass or pewter dish and lota oi drinking-vessel of the 
same material, a few eaithen cooking-pots, a hatchet and a 
clay cinlam or pipe-bowl comprise the furniture of a Gond 

In Sir R Jenkins’ time, a century ago, the Gonds were 
represented as naked savages, living on roots and fiuits, and 
hunting for sti angers to sacrifice About fifty yeais latei, 
when Mr Hislop wiote, the Maria women of the wilder tracts 
were said only to have a bundle of leafy twigs fastened with 
a string round their waist to cover them before and behind 
Now men have a narrow strip of cloth round the waist and 
women a broader one, but in the south of Bastar they still 
leave their breasts uncovered Here a woman covers her 
bi easts for the first time when she becomes pregnant, and if 
a young woman did it, she would be thought to be big with 
child In other localities men and women clothe themselves 
moie like Hindus, but the women leave the greatei part of 
the thighs bare, and men often have only one cloth round 
the loins and another small rag on the head They have 
bangles of glass, brass and zinc, and large circlets of brass 
round the legs, though these are now being discarded In 
Bastai both men and women have ten to twenty iron and 
brass hoops round their necks, and on to these rings of 
the same metal are strung Rai Bahadur Panda Baijnath 
counted i8i rings on one hoop round an old woman’s 
neck In the Maria country the boys have small separate 
plots of land, which they cultivate themselves and use the 
proceeds as their pocket-money, and this enables them to 
indulge in a profusion of ornaments sometimes exceeding 
those worn by the girls In Mandla women wear a number 
of strings of yellow and bluish- white beads A mairied 
woman has both colouis, and several cowries tied to the end 
of the necklace Widows and girls may only wear the 
bluish- white beads without cowries, and a lemarried widow 
may not have any yellow beads, but she can have one cowrie 
on her necklace Yellow beads are thus confined to married 
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women, yellow being the common wedding- coloui. A 
Gond woman is not allowed to wear a choh 01 little 
jacket over the breasts If she does she is put out of 
caste This rule may aiise from opposition to the adoption 
of Hindu customs and desire to letaiii a distinctive feature of 
dress, 01 it may be thought that the adoption of the choh 
might make Gond women weaker and unfitted for hard 
manual laboui, like Hindu women A Gond woman must 
not keep her cloth tucked up behind into her waist when she 
meets an elderly man of her own family, but must let it 
down so as to cover the upper pait of her legs. If she omits 
to do this, on the occasion of the next wedding the Bhumka 
or caste priest will send some men to catch her, and when 
she is brought the man to whom she was disrespectful will 
put his right hand on the ground and she must make obeisance 
to it seven times, then to his left hand, then to a broom and 
pestle, and so on till she is tired out When they have a 
sprain 01 swelling of the arm they make a ring of tree-fibre 
and wear this on the aim, and think that it will cure the 
sprain or swelling 

The eais of giils are pieiced by a thorn, and the hole is 62 Ear- 
enlarged by putting in small pieces of wood or peacock’s 
featheis Gond women wear in then ears the ta 7 ’khi or a little 
slab in shape like a palm-leaf, covered with coloured glass and 
fixed on to a stalk of hemp-fibre nearly an inch thick, which 
goes thiough the eai , or they wear the silver shield-shaped 
oinament called dhara, which is described in the article on 
Siinai In Bastar the women have their ears pierced in a 
dozen or moie places, and have a small iing in each hole 
If a woman gets her eai torn through she is simply put out 
of caste and has to give a feast for readmission, and is not 
kept out of caste till it heals, like a Hindu woman 

Gond men now cut their hair Before scissors were 63 Hair 
obtainable it is said that they used to tie it up on their heads 
and chop off the ends with an axe, or burn them off But the 
wilder Gonds often wear their hair long, and as it is seldom 
combed it gets tangled and matted The Pandas or priests 
do not cut then hair Women wear braids of false hair, of 
goats or other animals, twisted into their own to improve their 
appearance In Mandla a Gond girl should not have her hair 
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patted in the middle till she is maiiied When she is married 
this IS done foi the first time by the Baiga, who subsequently 
tattoos on her foiehead the image of Chandi Mata^ 

Gonds, both men and women, do not bathe daily, but 
only wash their arms and legs They think a complete bath 
once a month is sufficient If a man gets ill he may think 
the god is angiy with him for not bathing, and when he 
lecoveis he goes and has a good bath, and sometimes gives 
a feast Hindus say that a Gond is only clean m the rains, 
when he gets a compulsor}'^ bath every day. In Bastar they 
seldom wash then clothes, as they think this impious, 01 else 
that the cloth would weai out too quickly if it were often 
washed Here they set gicat store b} their piece of cloth, 
and a woman will take it off bcfoic she cleans up her house, 
and do her woik naked It is probable that these wild 
Gonds, who could not ueave, icgardcd the cloth as some- 
thing miiaculous and sacred, and, as already seen, the god 
Palo IS a piece of cloth “ 

Both men and women were formerly much tattooed 
among the Gonds, though the custom is now going out 
among men Women aie tattooed over a large part of the 
body, but not on the hips 01 above them to the waist 
Sorcerers are tattooed with some image or symbol of their 
god on their chest or right shoulder, and think that the god 
will thus alwa3'’s remain with them and that any magic 
directed against them by an enemy will fail A woman 
should be tattooed at her father's house, if possible before 
mairiage, and if it is done aftci marriage her parents should 
pay foi it The tattooing is done wuth indigo in black or 
blue, and is sometimes a very painful piocess, the giil being 
held down by her friends while it is carried out. Loud 
shrieks, Forsyth sa3^s, w'ould sometimes be heard by the 



traveller issuing from a village, wffiich proclaimed that some 
young Gondin was being operated upon with the tattoomg- 

Seepaja 65, Tattooing 2 Seejfa^a 41, Religion 
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needle Patterns of animals and also common ai tides of 
household use aie tattooed in dots and lines In Mandla 
the legs are marked all the way up behind with sets of paiallel 
lines, as shown above These are called ghats or steps, and 
sometimes interspersed at intervals is another figuie called 
sanhal or chain Perhaps their idea is to make the legs 
strong for climbing 

Tattooing seems to have been originally a magical means 66 Specni 
of protecting the body against real and spiritual dangers, 
much in the same manner as the wearing of ornaments It 
IS also supposed that people were tattooed with images of 
their totem m order the better to identify themselves with it 
The following account is stated to have been taken from the 
Baiga priest of a popular shrine of Devi in Mandla His 
wife was a tattooer of both Baigas and Gonds, and considered 
it the correct method for the full tattooing of a woman, 
though very few women can nowadays be found with it The ^ 
magical intent of tattooing is here clearly brought out 

On the sole of the light foot is the annexed device 


It lepresents the earth, and will have the effect of preventing 
the woman’s foot fiom being bruised and cut when she walks 
about barefoot 

On the sole of the left foot is this pattern 


It is meant to be m the shape of a foot, and is called 
Padam Sen Deo or the Foot-god This deity is represented 
by stones marked with two footprints under a tree outside 
the village When they hare a pain in the foot they go to 
him, rub his two stones togethei and sprinkle the dust from 
them on their feet as a means of cure The device tattooed 
on the foot no doubt performs a similar protective function 
On the uppei part of the foot five dots are made, one on 
each toe, and a line is drawn round the foot from the big toe 
to the little toe. This sign is said to represent Gajkaran 
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Deo, the elephant god, who icsidcs in cemeteiies He is a 
stiong god, and it is piobably thought that his symbol on the 
feet will enable them to beai weight On the legs behind 
they have the images of the Baiga priest and piiestess 
These aie also supposed to give stiength foi labour, and when 
they eannot go into the foiest fiom fever or weakness they 
say that Buia Deo, as the deified piiest is called, is angiy 
with them On the uppci legs in fiont they tattoo the 
image of a hoise, and at the back a saddle between the knee 
and the thigh This is Koda Deo the hoise-god, whose 
image will make then thighs as stiong as those of a hoise 
If they have a pain oi weakness in the thigh they go and 
woiship TCoda Deo, offciing him a piece of saddle-cloth 
On the outer side of each uppei aim they tattoo the image of 
Hanuman, the deified monkey and the god of strength, in 
the form of a man Both men and women do this, and 
men apply burning cowdung to the tattoo-mark in order to 
bum it effectually into the aim This god makes the aims 
stiong to cany weights Down the back is tattooed an 
oblong figuie, which is the house of the god Bhimsen, with 
an opening at the lowei end just above the buttocks to 
lepiesent the gate Inside this on the back is the image of 
Bhimscn’s club, consisting of a pattern of dots more oi less 
in the shape of an Indian club Bhimsen is the god of the 
cooking -place, and the image of his club, in white clay 
stained gieen with the leaves of the seinar tree, is made on 
the wall of the kitchen If they have no food, oi the food 
IS bad, they say that Bhimsen is angry with them The 
pattern tattooed on the back appears therefore to be meant 
to facilitate the digestion of food, which the Gonds appaiently 
once supposed to pass down the body along the back On 
the bieast in fiont women tattoo the image of Bura Deo, as 
shown, the head on hei neck and the body finishing at hei 



bi east-bone The maiks lound the body lepiesent stones, 
because the symbol of Bui a Deo is sometimes a basket 
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plasleied with mud and filled with stones On each side of 
the body women have the image of Jhulan Devi, the cradle 
goddess, as shown by the small figuies attached to Bui a 
Deo But a woman cannot have the image of Jhulan Devi 
tattooed on her till she has borne a child The place where 
the image is tattooed is that where a child rests against its 
mothei’s body when she carries it suspended in her cloth, 
and it is supposed that the image of the goddess supports 
and piotects the child, while the mothei’s aims are left free 
for work 

Round the neck they have ICanteshwai Mata, the god- 
dess of the necklace She consists of thiee to six lines of 
dots round the neck representing bead necklaces 

On the face below the mouth there is sometimes the 
image of a cobra, and it is supposed that this will piotect 
them from the effects of eating any poisonous thing 

On the forehead women have the image of Chandi Mata. 

This consists of a dot at the foiehead at the paiting of the 
hail, from which two lines of dots run down to the eais on 
each side, and are continued along the sides of the face to 
the neck This image can only be tattooed after the haii of 
a woman has been parted on her marriage, and they say that 
Chandi Mata will prcseive and guard the parting of the han, 
that IS the life of the woman’s husband, because the parting 
can only be worn so long as her husband is alive Chandi 
means the moon, and it seems likely that the paiting of the 
hair may be consideied to represent the bow of the moon 
The elaborate system of tattooing here desciibed is laiely 
found, and it is peihaps comparatively recent, having been 
devised by the Baiga and Pardhan priests as their intelligence 
developed and their theogony became moie complex 

Men are accustomed to brand themselves on the joints 67 Brand- 
of the wrists, elbows and knees with burning wood of the 
semar tree from the Hoh fire in order to render their joints 
supple for dancing It would appeal that the idea of supple- 
ness comes from the dancing of the flames or the swift burn- 
ing of the fire, while the wood is also of very light weight. 

Men are also accustomed to bum two or three maiks on 
each wrist with a piece of hare’s dung, perhaps to make the 
joints supple like the legs of a haie 
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The Gonds havescaiccly any icstiiclion on diet They 
will eat fowls, beef, poik, ciocodilcs, certain kinds of snakes, 
hzaids, toitoises, lats, cats, led ants, jackals and in some 
places monkeys Khatola and Kaj- Gonds usually abstain 
fiom beef and the flesh of the buffalo and monkey They 
considei field-mice and rats a great delicacy, and will take 
much trouble in finding and digging out then holes The 
Mana Gonds aie very fond of icd ants, and in Bastar give 
them fried oi loasted to a woman during her confinement 
The common food of the labounng Gond is a gruel of i ice or 
small millet boiled in water, the quantity of watei increasing 
in pioportion to then poverty This is about the cheapest 
kind of food on which a man can live, and the quantity 
of giain taken in the form of this giuel or pej which will 
suffice for a Gond’s subsistence is astonishingly small 
They grow the small grass-millets kodon and kutki for their 
subsistence, selling the moie valuable ciops for rent and 
expenses The flowers of the mahua tree arc also a staple 
aiticle of diet, being largely eaten as well as made into 

liquor, and the Gond knows of many other roots and fruits 

of the forest He likes to cat oi dunk his pej several times 
a day, and in Seoni, it is said, will not go more than three 
hours without a meal 

Gonds are rathei strict in the matter of taking food 
fiom others, and in some localities icfuse to accept it even 
fiom Brahmans Elsewhere they will take it from most 
Hindu castes In Hoshangabad the men may take food 
from the higher Hindu castes, but not the women This, 
they say, is because the \voman is a w'oodcn vessel, and if 
a wooden vessel is once put on the fiie it is irretrievably 
burnt A woman similarly is the w'caker vessel and wall 
sustain injury from any contamination The Raj-Gond 

copies Hindu ways and outdoes the Hindu in the 

elaboration of ceiemonial puiity, even having the fuel wnth 
which his Brahman cook prepaies his food sprinkled wnth 
water to purify it befoie it is burnt Mi A K Smith states 
that a Gond will not eat an antelope if a Chamai has 
touched it, even unskinned, and in some places they are 
so stiict that a wife may not eat her husband’s leavings of 
food. The Gonds will not eat the leavings of any Hindu 
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caste, probably on account of a traditional hostility aiising 
out of their subjection by the Hindus Veiy few Hindu 
castes will take water or food from the Gonds, but some 
who employ them as faimseivants do this for convenience 
The Gonds are not regarded as impure, even though from 
a Hindu point of view some of their habits are more 
objectionable than those of the impure castes This is 
because the Gonds have never been completely reduced to 
subjection, nor converted into the village drudges, who 
are consigned to the most degraded occupations Large 
numbers of them hold land as tenants and estates as 
zamlndars > and the gieater part of the Province was once 
governed by Gond kings The Hindus say that they could 
not consider a tribe as impure to which their kings once 
belonged Brahmans will take water from Raj -Gonds and 
Khatola Gonds in many localities This is when it is 
freshly brought from the well and not after it has been 
^ put in their houses 

Excessive drinking is the common vice of the Gonds 69 Liquor 
and the pimcipal cause which militates against their suc- 
cessfully competing with the Hindus. They drink the 
country spiiit distilled from the floweis of the mahua tree, 
and in the south of the Piovmce toddy or the fermented 
juice of the date-palm As already seen, in Bastar their 
idea of hell is a place without liquor The loss of the 
greater part of the estates formeily held by Gond piopnetors 
has been due to this vice, which many Hindu liquor-sellers 
have naturally fostered to their own advantage No festival 
or wedding passes without a drunken bout, and in Chanda 
at the season for tapping the date-palm trees the whole 
population of a village may be seen lying about in the 
open dead drunk They impute a certain sanctity to the 
mahua tree, and m some places walk round a post of it at 
their weddings Liquor is indispensable at all ceremonial 
feasts, and a purifying quality is attributed to it, so that it 
is drunk at the cemeteiy or bathlng-^/^«^ after a funeral 
The family arranges for liquor, but mourners attending from 
other families also bring a bottle each with them, if possible 
Practically all the events of a Gond’s life, the birth of a 
child, betrothals and weddings, recovery from sickness, the 
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arrival of a guest, bunging home the harvest, borrowing 
money or hiring bullocks, and making contracts for cultiva- 
tion, are celebrated by drinking And when a Gond has 
once begun to drink, if he has the money he usually goes 
on till he IS drunk, and this is why the habit is such a 
cuise to him He is of a social disposition and does not 
like to drink alone If he has drunk something, and has 
no more money, and the contractor refuses to let him have 
any moie on credit as the law prescribes, the Gond will 
sometimes curse him and swear never to dunk m his shop 
again Nevertheless, within a few days he will be back, 
and when chaffed about it will answer simply that he could 
not resist the longing In spite of all the harm it does 
him, it must be admitted that it is the drink which gives 
most of the colour and brightness to a Gond’s life, and 
without this It would usually be tame to a degree 

When a Gond drinks water from a stream 01 tank, he 
bends down and puts his mouth to the surface and does 
not make a cup with his hands like a Hindu 

Outsiders are admitted into the tribe in some localities 
m Bastar, and also the offspring of a Gond man or woman 
with a pel son of another caste, excepting the lowest But 
some people will not admit the children of a Gond woman 
by a man of another caste Not much regard is paid to 
the chastity of girls before marriage, though in the more 
civilised tracts the stricter Hindu views on the subject aie 
beginning to prevail Here it is said that if a girl is 
detected m a sexual intrigue before marriage she may be 
taken into caste, but may not participate m the worship of 
Bura Deo noi of the household god But this is probably 
rather a counsel of perfection than a rule actually enforced 
If a daughter is taken in the sexual act, they think some 
misfoitune will happen to them, as the death of a cow or 
the failure of crops Similarly the Maria Gonds think that 
if tigers kill their cattle it is a punishment for the adultery 
of their wives, and hence if a man loses a head or two he 
looks very closely after his wife, and detection is often 
followed by murder Here probably adulteiy was originally 
considered an offence as being a sin against the tribe, 
because it contaminated the tribal blood, and out of this 
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attitude marital jealousy has subsequently developed 
Speaking generally, the enforcement of rules of sexual 
morality appears to be comparatively recent, and there is 
no doubt that the Baigas and other tribes who have lived 

III contact with the Gonds, as well as the Ahirs and other 

low castes, have a large admixture of Gond blood In 
Bastar a Gond woman formerly had no feelings of modesty 
as regards her breasts, but this is now being acquired 
Laying the hand on a married woman’s shoulder gives 
gieat offence Mr. Low writes ^ “ It is difficult to say 

what is not a legal mariiage from a Gond point of view , 
but m spite of this laxity abductions are frequent, and 
Colonel Bloomfield mentions one particularly noteworthy 
case where the abductor, an unusually ugly Gond with a 
haie-lip, was stated by the complainant to have taken 
off first the latter’s aunt, then his sister and finally his 
only wife” 

Many Gond villages in Chhattlsgarh and the Feudatory 
States have what is known as a gotalghar This is a large 
house near the village wheie unmarried youths and maidens 
collect and dance and sing together at night Some villages 
have two, one for the boys and one for the girls In Bastar 
the boys have a regular organisation, their captain being 
called Sirdar, and the master of the ceiemonies Kotwar, 
while they have other officials bearing the designation of the 
State officers After supper the unmarried boys go first to 
the gotalghar and are followed by the girls The Kotwar 
receives the latter and directs them to bow to the Sirdar, 
which they do Each girl then takes a boy and combs his 
hair and massages his hands and arms to refresh him, and 
afterwards they sing and dance together until they are tired 
and then go to bed The girls can retire to their own house 
if they wish, but frequently they sleep in the boys’ house 
Thus numerous couples become intimate, and if on discovery 
the parents object to their marriage, they run away to the 
jungle, and it has to be recognised In some villages, how- 
ever, girls are not peimitted to go to the gotalghar In one 
part of Bastar they have a curious rule that all males, even 
the married, must sleep m the common house for the eight 
1 BalagJiat District Gazetteer, p 87 
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months of the open season, while their wives sleep in their 
own houses A Maria Gond thinks it impious to have sexual 
intercourse with his wife in his house, as it would be an 
insult to the goddess of wealth who lives in the house, and 
the effect would be to diivc her away. Their solicitude for 
this goddess is the more noticeable, as the Maria Gond’s 
house and furniture probably constitute one of the least 
valuable human habitations on the face of the globe 

When two Gond friends or 1 datives meet, they clasp each 
other in their arms and lean against each shoulder in turn 
A man will then touch the knees of an elder male idative 
with his fingeis, carrying them afterwards to his own forehead 
This IS equivalent to falling at the other’s feet, and is a token 
ofiespect shown to all elder male 1 datives and also to a 
son-m-law, sister’s husband, and a samhdt, that is the father 
of a son- 01 daughter-in-law Their teim of salutation is 
Johar, and they say this to each other Another method of 
greeting is that each should put his fingeis under the other’s 
chin and then kiss them himself Women also do this when 
they meet Or a younger woman meeting an elder will 
touch her feet, and the elder will then kiss her on the forehead 
and on each cheek If they have not met for some time 
they will weep It is said that Baigas will kiss each other 
on the cheek when meeting, both men and women A Gond 
will kiss and caiess his wife after marriage, but as soon as she 
has a child he drops the habit and never does it again When 
husband and wife meet after an absence the wife touches her 
husband’s feet with her hand and caiiies it to her forehead, 
but the husband makes no demonstration The Gonds kiss 
their children Among the Maria Gonds the wife is said 
not to sleep on a cot in her husband’s house, which would 
be thought disrespectful to him, but on the ground Nor 
will a woman even sit on a cot in her own house, as if any 
male relative happened to be in the house it would be dis- 
respectful to him A woman will not say the name of her 
husband, his elder or youngei bi other, or his elder brother’s 
sons A man will not mention his wife’s name nor that of 
her elder sister 

The tribe have pa 7 icJidyats or committees for the settle- 
ment of tribal disputes and offences A member of the 
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panchayat is selected by general consent, and holds office 73 The 
during good behavioui The office is not hereditary, and 
generally there does not seem to be a recognised head of the and social 
panchayat In Mandla there is a separate panchayat for each 
village, and every Gond male adult belongs to it, and all have 
to be summoned to a meeting When they assemble five 
leading elderly men decide the matter in dispute, as lepre- 
sentmg the assembly Caste offences are of the usual Hindu 
type with some variations Adultery, taking another man’s 
wife or daughter, getting vermin m a wound, being sent to 
jail and eating the jail food, or even having handcuffs put 
on, a woman getting her ear torn, and eating or even smoking 
with a man of very low caste, are the ordinary offences 
Others are being beaten by a shoe, dealing in the hides of 
cattle or keeping donkeys, removing the corpse of a dead 
horse or donkey, being touched by a sweeper, cooking in the 
earthen pots of any impure caste, a woman entering the 
kitchen duiing her monthly impurity, and taking to wife the 
widow of a younger bi other, but not of course of an elder 
brother 

In the case of septs which revere a totem animal or 
plant, any act committed in connection with that animal or 
plant by a member of the sept is an' offence within the 
cognisance of panchayat Thus in Mandla the Kumhia 
sept revel e the goat and the Markam sept the crocodile and 
crab If a member of one of these septs touches, keeps, kills 
or eats the animal which his sept reveres, he is put out of 
caste and comes before the panchayat. In practice the 
offences with which the panchayat most frequently deals are 
the taking of another man’s wife or the kidnapping of a 
daughter for marriage, this last usually occurring between 
relatives Both these offences can also be bi ought before 
the regulai courts, but it is usually only when the aggrieved 
person cannot get satisfaction from the panchayat^ or when 
the offender refuses to abide by its decision, that the case 
goes to court If a Gond loses his wife he will in the 
ordinary course compromise the matter if the man who takes 
her will repay his wedding expenses , this is a very serious 
business for him, as his wedding is the principal expense of 
a man’s life, and it is probable that he may not be able to 
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afford to buy anothei giil and pay for her wedding If he 
cannot get his wedding expenses back through the panchdyat 
he files a complaint of adultery under the Penal Code, in the 
hope of being repaid through a fine inflicted on the offender, 
and it is perfectly right and just that this should be done 
When a girl is kidnapped for marriage, her family can 'usually 
be induced to recognise the afifair if they receive the price 
they could have got for the girl in an ordinary marriage, and 
perhaps a little more, as a solace to their outraged feelings 

The pafichdyat takes no cognisance of theft, cheating, 
forgery, perjury, causing hurt and othei forms of crime 
These are not considered to be offences against the caste, 
and no penalty is inflicted for them Only if a man is 
arrested and handcuffed, or if he is sent to jail foi any such 
crime, he is put out of caste for eating the jail food and 
subjected in this latter case to a somewhat severe penalty 
It IS not deal whether aGond is put out of caste for muider, 
though Hindu panchdyats take cognisance of this offence 

The punishments inflicted by the paticlidyat consist of 
feasts, and m the case of minor offences of a fine This 
last, subject perhaps to some commission to the members 
for their services, is always spent on liquor, the drinking of 
which by the offender with the caste-fellows will purify him 
The Gonds consider country liquor as equivalent to the 
Hindu Amrita or nectar 

The penalty for a serious offence involves three feasts 
The first, known as the meal of impuiity, consists of sweet 
wheaten cakes which are eaten by the elders on the bank of 
a stream or well The second or mam feast is given in the 
offender’s courtyaid to all the castemen of the village and 
sometimes of other villages Rice, pulse, and meat, either of a 
slaughtered pig or goat, are piovided at this The third feast 
IS known as ‘ The taking back into caste ’ and is held in the 
offenders house and may be cooked by him Wheat, rice 
and pulses aie served, but not meat or vegetables When 
the panchdyat have eaten this food in the offender’s house 
he IS again a proper member of the caste Liquor is 
essential at each feast The nature of the penalty feasts is 
thus very clear They have the effect of a gradual purifica- 
tion of the offender In the first meal he can take no part. 
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nor IS it seived m his house, but in some neutral place 
For the second meal the castemen go so far as to sit in his 
compound, but appaiently he does not cook the food nor 
partake of it At the thud meal they eat with him m his 
house and he is fully punfied These three meals are pie- 
scribed only for serious offences, and for oidinary ones only 
two meals, the offender partaking of the second. The three 
meals aie usually exacted from a woman taken in adultery 
with an outsider In this case the woman’s head is shaved 
at the first meal by the Sharmia, that is her son-m-law, and 
the childien put hei to shame by thi owing lumps of cowdung 
at hei She runs away and bathes in a stream At the 
second meal, taken in hei couityaid, the Shaimia sprinkles 
some blood on the ground and on the lintel of the door as 
an offering to the gods and in order that the house may be 
pure for the future If a man is pooi and cannot afford the 
expense of the penalty feasts imposed on him, the panclidyat 
will agree that only a few persons will attend instead of the 
whole community The piocedure above desciibed is prob- 
ably borrowed to a laige extent from Hinduism, but the 
working of ^ panchdyat can be obseived better among the 
Gonds and lowei castes than among high-caste Hindus, who 
aie tending to let it lapse into abeyance 

The following detailed process of purification had to be 
undergone by a well-to-do Gond widow in Mandla who had 
been detected with a man of the Panka caste, lying drunk 
and naked in a liquor-shop The Gonds here consider the 
Pankas socially beneath themselves The iitual clearly 
belongs to Hinduism, as shown by the purifying virtue 
attached to contact with cows and bullocks and cowdung, 
and was directed by the Panda or priest of Devi’s shrine, 
who, however, would probably be a Gond Fust, the 
offending woman was taken light out of the village across a 
stream , here hei head was shaved with the uiine of an all- 
black bullock and her body washed with his dung, and she 
then bathed in the stream, and a feast was given on its bank 
to the caste She slept here, and next day was yoked to the 
same bullock and taken thus to the Kharkha or standing- 
place for the village cattle She was rolled over the surface 
of the Kharkha about four times, again lubbed with cowdung, 
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another feast was given, and she slept the night on the spot, 
without being washed Next day, covered with the dust 
and cowdung of the Kharkha, she crouched underneath the 
black bullock’s belly and in this manner proceeded to the 
gate of her own yaid Here a bottle of liquor and fifteen 
chickens were waved round her and afterwards offered at 
Devi’s shrine, wheie they became the pioperty of the Panda 
who was conducting the ceremony Another feast was given 
in her yard and the woman slept there Next day the 
woman, aftei bathing, was placed standing with one foot 
outside her threshold and the other inside , a feast was 
given, called the feast of the threshold, and she again slept 
in her yard On the following day came the final feast of 
purification in the house The woman was bathed eleven 
times, and a hen, a chicken and five eggs were offered by 
the Panda to each of her household gods Then she drank 
a little liquor from a cup of which the Panda had drunk, 
and ate some of the leavings of food of which he had eaten 
The black bullock and a piece of cloth sufficient to covei it 
were presented to the Panda foi his sei vices Then the 
woman took a dish of iice and pulse and placed a little in 
the leaf-cup of each of the caste-fellows piesent, and they all 
ate It and she was readmitted to caste Twelve cow-buffaloes 
were sold to pay for the ceremony, which perhaps cost 
Rs 600 or more 

76 Dane- Dancing and singing to the dance constitute the social 
amusement and recreation of the Gonds, and they are 
passionately fond of it The principal dance is the Karma, 
danced in celebiation of the bringing of the leafy branch of a 
tree from the forest m the rams They continue to dance it 
as a recreation during the nights of the cold and hot weather, 
whenever they have leisure and a supply of liquor, which is 
almost indispensable, is foithcoming The Marias dance, men 
and women together, in a great circle, each man holding 
the girl next him on one side round the neck and on the 
other round the waist They keep perfect time, moving 
each foot alternately in unison throughout the line, and 
moving round m a slow circle Only unman led girls may 
join in a Maria dance, and once a woman is married she can 
never dance again This is no doubt a salutaiy provision 
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for household hapj)iness, as sometimes couples, excited by 
the dance and wine, lun away fiom it into the jungle and 
stay there foi a day 01 two till their relatives bring them 
home and consider them as mariied At the Maria dances 
the men weai the skins of tigers, panthers, deei and other 
animals, and sometimes head-diesses of peacock’s featheis 
They may also have a giidle of cowries lound the waist, 
and a bell tied to their back to iing as they move The 
musicians sit in the centre and play vaiious kinds of drums 
and tom-toms At a large Maria dance theie may be as 
many as thirty musicians, and the provision of rice or kodon 
and liquoi may cost as much as Rs 50. In other localities 
the dance is less picturesque Men and women foim two 
long lines opposite each other, with the musicians in the 
centie, and advance and retreat alternately, bringing one 
foot forward and the other up behind it, with a similar 
movement in ictinng Married women may dance, and the 
men do not hold the women at any time At intervals they 
break off and liquor is distiibuted in small leaf-cups, or if 
these are not available, it is poured into the hands of the 
dancers held together like a cup In either case a considei- 
able proportion of the liquoi is usually spilt on to the ground 

All the time they are dancing they also sing in unison, 77 Songs 
the men sometimes singing one line and the women the 
next, or both togethei. The songs are with few exceptions 
of an erotic character, and a few specimens are subjoined 

a Be not proud of your body, your body must go away above (to 
death) 

Youi mother, brother and all youi kinsmen, you must leave them 
and go 

You may have lakhs of treasure m your house, but you must leave 
it all and go 

(5 The musicians play and the feet beat on the eaith 

A pice (^d ) for a divorced woman, two pice foi a kept woman, for 
a virgin many sounding rupees 

The musicians play and the earth sounds with the trampling of feet 

c Raja Darwa is dead, he died m his youth 

Who IS he that has taken the small gun, who has taken the big bow ? 

Who is aiming thiough the hart a and haheta trees, who is aiming 
on the plain ^ 

Who has killed the quail and partridge, who has killed the peacock ? 
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Raja Darwa has died in the prime of his youth 

The big brother says, ‘ I killed him, I killed him ’ , the little brother 
shot the arrow 

Raja Darwa has died in the bloom of his youth 

d Rawan ^ is coming disguised as a Bairagi , by what road will Raw an 
come ? 

The houses and castles fell before him, the ruler of Bhan”,argarh 
rose up in fear 

He set the match to his powder, he stooped and crept along the 
ground and fired 

e Little pleasure is got from a kept woman, she gnes her lord/,?/ 
(gruel) of kutki to drink 

She gives it him in a leaf-cup of laburnum the cup is too small 
for him to drink 

She put tw'o gouids full of water in it, and the gruel is so thin that 
It gives him no sustenance 

f Man speaks 

The wife is asleep and her Raja (husband) is asleep in her lap 

She has taken a piece of bread in her lap and water in her \essel 

See from her eyes will she come or not ^ 

Woman 

I have left my cow' in her shed, m> buffalo in her stall 

I have left my baby at the breast and am come alone to follow you 

g The father said to his son, ‘Do not go out to service with an} 
master, neither go to any strange woman 

I will sell my sickle and axe, and make }Ou two marriages 

He made a marriage feast for his son, and in one plate he put rice, 
and over it meat, and poured soup over it till it flov ed out of 
the plate 

Then he said to the men and women, young and old, ‘Come and 
eat your fill ’ 

78 Langu- In 19 1 1 Gondi was spoken by 1,500,000 persons, or 
more than half the total number of Gonds m India The 
other Gonds of the Central Provinces speak a broken Hindi 
Gondi IS a Dravidian language, having a common ancestor 
with Tamil and Canarese, but little immediate connection 

^ Rawan was the demon king of 2 xhe ainaUas or Cassia psttda, 
Ceylon who fought against Rama, and which has flowers like a laburnum 

from whom the Gonds are supposed to The idea is perhaps that its leaves are 

be descended Hence this song may too small to make a proper leaf-cup, 

perhaps refer to a Gond revolt against and she will not take the trouble to 

the Hindus get suitable leaves 
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with its neigliboui Tcliigu , the specimens gi\cn by Su G 
Giicison show that a laigc mtmbci of Hindi woids have 
been adopted into the \ocabul.in of Gondi, and this tendency 
IS no doubt on the incicasc Thcic aic jiiobably few Gonds 
outside the Feudator\’ States, and possibly a few' of the 
w'lldest tiacts in Biilish Districts, w'ho could not undei stand 
Hindi to some extent And with the extension of piimaiy 
education in Biitish Districts Gondi is likely to decline still 
more lapidh Gondi has no litcialuic and no chaiactei of 
its own , but the Gospels and the Book of Genesis ha\e been 
translated into it and scveial grammatical sketches and 
\ocabularies compiled In Saugoi the Hindus speak of 
Gondi as Faisi or Pctsian, appaicnll} .ipplj iiig this latter 
name to any foreign language 

(//) OrCLI'A'llON 

The Gonds arc mainly engaged in agriculture, and the 70 Cui- 
great bulk of them arc farmscivants and labourcis In the 
hill} tract‘5, however, thcic is a substantial Gond tenantry, 
and a small miinbci of propiictors icmain. though the 
majority have been ousted by Hindu moneylenders and 
liquor-scllcis. In the eastern Districts many impoitant 
/ammdari estates arc owned In Gond piopiietors 7'hc 
anccstois of these families iieki the wild hill} country on 
the bordcis of the plains in feudal tenure from the ccntial 
lulcrs, and vveic responsible for the icstiamt of the savage 
hillmen under then juiisdiction, and the piotcction of the 
iich and settled low’lands from jircdalory inroads fiom with- 
out Their descendants aie oidiii.uy landed piopiietors, 
and would by this time have lost their estates but foi the 
protection of the law dccl.iring them impaitiblc and inalien- 
able A few of the b'ciidator)' Chiefs arc also Gonds 
Gond proprietors aie gcnerall) easy-going and kind-hcaitcd 
to then tenants, but lacking in business acumen and encig}', 
and often addicted to dunk and women The tenants aie 
as a class shiftless and impiovidcnt and heavily indebted 
But thc}'’ show signs of improvement, especially in the 
ryotwan villages undei diicct Government management, and 
It may be hoped that primary education and moic tcmpciatc 
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habits will giadually lender them equal to the Hindu 
cultivators 

In the Feudatoiy States and some of the zamindaris the 
Gonds letain the dahta oi bcivar method of shifting cultiva- 
tion, which has been prohibited everywheie else on account 
of its destiuctivc effects on the foiests The Maria Gonds 
of Bastai cut down a patch of jungle on a hillside about 
February, and on its drying up^buin all the wood in April 
oi May Tying strips of the baik of the saj tree to their 
feet to pi event them from being buint, they walk over the 
smouldeiing area, and with long bamboo sticks move any 
unburnt logs into a burning patch, so that they may all be 
consumed When the first showers of ram fall they scatter 
seed of the small millets into the soft covering of wood 
ashes, and the fei tility of the soil is such that w ithout further 
trouble they get a letuin of a hundred-fold or more The 
same patch can be sown for thiee years in succession with- 
out ploughing, but It then gives out, and the Gonds move 
themselves and their habitations to a fresh one. When the 
jungle has been allowed to grow on the old patch for ten 
01 twelve years, there is sufficient material for a fresh 
supply of wood-ash manuie, and they burn it over again 
Teak yields a particularly feitilising ash, and when standing 
the tree is hurtful to crops grown near it, as its large, broad 
leaves cause a heavy diip and wash out the grain Hence 
the Gonds were particularly hostile to this tree, and it is 
probably to their destructive efforts that the poor growth of 
teak over laige areas of the Provincial forests is due^ The 
Maria Gonds do not use the plough, and their only agri- 
cultural implement is a kind of hoe or spade Elsewhere 
the Gonds aie gradually adopting the Hindu methods of 
cultivation, but then land is generally in hilly and jungly 
tiacts and of poor quality They occupy large areas of the 
wretched baua or gravel soil which has disintegrated from 
the rock of the hillsides, and covers it in a thin sheet mixed 
with quantities of laige stones The Gonds, however, like 
this land, as it is so shallow as to entail veiy little trouble 
in ploughing, and it is suitable for theii favourite ciops of 
the small millets, kodon and kutki, and the poorer oilseeds 

^ IIislop, Notes, p 2 
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After three years of cropping it must be given an equal or 
longer peiiod of fallow before it will again yield any leturn 
The Gonds say it is ndrang or exhausted In the new 
ryotwaii villages formed within the last twenty years the 
Gonds form a large section, and in Mandla the great 
majoiity, of the tenantry, and have good black-soil fields 
which grow wheat and other valuable ciops Here, perhaps, 
their condition is happier than anywhere else, as they are 
secured m the possession of their lands subject to the pay- 
ment of revenue, liberally assisted with Government loans 
at low interest, and protected as far as possible from the 
petty extortion and peculation of Hindu subordinate officials 
and moneylenders The opening of a substantial number 
of primary schools to serve these villages will, it may be 
hoped, have the effect of making the Gond a more in- 
telligent and provident cultivator, and counteract the ex- 
cessive addiction to liquor which is the great drawback to 
his prosperity The fondness of the Gond for his hart 01 
garden plot adjoining his hut has been described in the 
section on villages and houses 

The primary occupation of the Gonds m former times 81 Hunt- 
was hunting and fishing, but their opportunities in this 
respect have been greatly circumscribed by the conservation animals 
of the game in Government forests, which was essential if 
it was not to become extinct, when the native shikaris had 
obtained firearms Their weapons were until recently bows 
and arrows, but now Gond hunters usually have an old 
matchlock gun They have several ingenious devices for 
trapping animals It is essential for them to make a 
stockade round their patch cultivation fields in the forests, 
or the grain would be devoured by pig and deer. At one 
point m this they leave a narrow opening, and in front of it 
dig a deep pit and cover it with brushwood and grass , 
then at the mam entrance they spread some sand Coming 
in the middle of the night they see from the footprints m 
the sand what animals have entered the enclosure , if these 
are worth catching they close the mam gate, and make as 
much noise as they can The frightened animals dash 
round the enclosure and, seeing the opening, run through it 
and fall into the pit, where they are easily despatched with 
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clubs and axes They also set traps acioss the forest 
paths fiequented by animals The method is to take a 
strong raw-hide rope and secure one end of it to a stout 
sapling, which is bent down like a spring The other end 
IS made into a noose and laid open on the ground, often 
over a small hole It is secured by a stone or log of wood, 
and this is so ai ranged by means of some kind of fall-trap 
that on picssuie in the centre of the hole it is displaced and 
leleases the noose The animal comes and puts his foot in 
the hole, thus removing the trap which secured the noose 
This flies up and takes the animal’s foot with it, being 
drawn tight in mid-air by the rebound of the sapling The 
animal is thus suspended with one foot in the air, which it 
cannot free, and the Gonds come and kill it Tigers are 
sometimes caught in this manner A third very cruel kind 
of tiap IS made by putting up a hedge of thorns and grass 
across a forest-path, on the farther side of which they plant 
a few strong and sharply-pointed bamboo stakes A deei 
coming up will jump the hedge, and on landing will be im- 
paled on one of the stakes The wound is very severe and 
often festers immediately, so that the victim dies in a few 
hours Or they suspend a heavy beam over a forest path 
held erect by a loose prop which stands on the path The 
deer comes along and knocks aside the prop, and the beam 
falls on him and pins him down Mr Montgomerie v rites 
as follows on Gond methods of hunting ^ “ The use of the 
bow and arrow is being forgotten owing to the restrictions 
placed by Government on hunting The Gonds can still 
throw an axe faiily straight, but a lunning hare is a difficult 
mark and has a good chance of escaping The haie, how- 
ever, falls a victim to the fascination of fire The Gond 
takes an earthen pot, knocks a large hole in the side of it, 
and slings it on a pole with a counterbalancing stone at the 
other end Then at night he slings the pole over one 
shoulder, with the eaithen pot in front containing fire, and 
sallies out hare-hunting He is accompanied by a man who 
bears a bamboo The hare, attracted and fascinated by the 
light, comes close and watches it stupidly till the bamboo 
descends on the animal’s head, and the Gonds have hare for 
^ Chhindvjai a Settlemenl Repot t 
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supper ” Sometimes a bell is rung as well, and this is said 
to attract the animals They also catch fish by holding a 
lamp over the water on a dark night and spearing them 
with a trident 

Gond-Gowan.^ A small hybrid caste formed fiom 
alliances between Gonds and Gowans or herdsmen of the 
Maratha country Though they must now be considered 
as a distinct caste, being impure and thus lanking lower 
than either the Gonds or Gowans, they are still often 
identified with either of them In 1901 only 3000 were 
returned, principally from the Nagpur and Chanda Districts 
In 19 1 1 they were amalgamated with the Gowans, and this 
view may be accepted as their origin is the same The 
Gowans say that the Gond-Gowaris are the descendants of 
one of two brothers who accidentally ate the flesh of a cow 
Both the Gonds and Gowans frequent the jungles for long 
periods together, and it is natural that intimacies should 
spring up between the youth of either sex And the piogeny 
of these irregular connections has formed a separate caste, 
looked down upon by both its progenitors The Gond- 
Gowaris have no subcastes, and for purposes of marriages 
are divided into exogamous septs, all bearing Gond names 
Like the Gonds, the caste is also split into two divisions, 
worshipping six and seven gods lespectively, and members 
of septs worshipping the same number of gods must not 
marry with each other The deities of the six and seven 
god- worshippers are identical, except that the latter have 
one extra called Durga or Devi, who is represented by a 
copper coin of the old Nagpur dynasty Of the other deities 
Bura Deo is a piece of iron, Khoda and Khodavan are both 
pieces of the kadainh tree {Naticlea parvifohci), Supari is the 
areca-nut, and Kaipen consists of two iron rings and counts 
as two deities It seems probable, therefore, from the double 
set of identical deities that two of the original ones have 
been forgotten The gods are kept on a small piece of red 
cloth in a closed bamboo basket, which must not be opened 
except on days of worship, lest they should work some 
mischief, on these special days they are rendeied harmless 
^ This article is based on a paper by Pandit Pyare Lai Misra 
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foi the time being by the homage which is lendeied to them 
Marriage is adult, and a bride-pnce of nine lupees and some 
gram is commonly paid by the boy’s famil)’’ The ceremony 
IS a mixture of Gond and Maratha forms , the couple walk 
seven times lound a bohla or mound of eaith and the guests 
clap their hands At a widow-man lage they walk thiee and 
a half times lound a burning lamp, as this is considered to 
be only a kind of half-marriage The moiality of the caste 
IS veiy loose, and a wife will commonly be pardoned any 
transgiession except an intrigue with a man of very low 
caste Women of other castes, such as Kunbis or Barhais, 
may be admitted to the community on forming a connection 
with a Gond-Gowari The caste have no piesctibed observ- 
ance of mouining for the dead The Gond-Govaris are 
cultivatois and labourers, and dress like the Kunbis They 
are considered to be impuie and must live outside the village, 
while othei castes refuse to touch them The bodies of 
the women aie disfigured by excessive tattooing, the legs 
being covered with a pattern of dots and lines reaching up 
to the thighs In this matter they simply follow their Gond 
ancestors, but they say that a woman who is not tattooed is 
impure and cannot woiship the deities 

Gondhali.^ A caste oi order of wandering beggars 
and musicians found in the Maratha Distiicts of the 
Central Provinces and in Berar The name is derived 
from the Marathi word goiidhainc, to make a noise In 
1 91 1 the Gondhalis numbered about 3000 persons in 
Berai and 500 in the Central Provinces, and they are 
also found in Bombay The origin of the caste is obscure, 
but it appears to have been recruited in recent times 
from the offspring of Waghyas and Murlis or male and 
female childien devoted to temples by their parents in 
fulfilment of a vow Mi Kitts states in the Badi Census 
Report^ of 1881 that the Gondhalis are theie attached 
either to the temple of Tukai at Tuljapur or the temple 
of Renuka at Mahui, and in consequence form two 

^ This article is compiled from and P3are Lai Misra, Ethnographic 
papers by Mr Kesho Rao Joshi, Clerk 
Headmaster, City School, Nagpur, ” Page 67 
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subcastes, the Kadamrai and Renurai, who do not inter- 
marry In the Central Provinces, however, besides these 
two there are a number of other subcastes, most of which 
bear the names of distinct castes, and obviously consist 
of members of that caste who became Gondhalis, or of 
their descendants Thus among the names of subcastes 
reported are the Brahman, Maratha, Mane Kunbi, Khaire 
Kunbi, Teh, Mahar, Mang and Vidur Gondhahs, as well 
as others like the Deshkars, or those coming from 
the Deccan, the Gangapare,^ or those from beyond the 
Ganges, and the Hijade or eunuchs It is clear, therefore, 
that members of these castes becoming Gondhahs attempt to 
arrange their marriages with other converts from their own 
caste and to retain their relative social position There 
IS little doubt that all Gondhahs are theoretically meant to 
be equal, a principle which at their first foundation applies 
to nearly all sects and orders, but here as elsewhere the 
social feeling of caste has been too stiong to permit of its 
retention It may be doubted, however, whether in view 
of the small total numbers of the caste all these gioups 
can be strictly endogamous The Kunbi Gondhahs can 
take food from the ordinary Kunbis, but they rank 
below them, as being mendicants The caste has also 
a number of exogamous groups or gotfas, the names 
of which may be classified as titular or territorial 
Instances of the former kind are Dokiphode or one who 
broke his head while begging, Sukt (thin, emaciated), 
Muke (dumb), Jabal (one with long hair like a Jogi), 
and Panchange (one who has five limbs) Girls are 
married as a rule before adolescence, and the ceie- 
mony resembles that of the Kunbis, but a special prayer 
IS offered to the deity Renuka, and the boy is invested 
with a necklace of cowries by five married men of the 
caste Till this has been done he is not considered to 
be a proper Gondhah Celibacy is not a tenet of the 
order The remarriage of widows is allowed, and the 
ceremony consists in the husband placing a string of 
small black glass beads round the woman’s neck, while 
she holds out a pair of new shoes for him to put his feet 

^ In the Maratha Districts the term Ganges sometimes signifies the Wainganga 
VOL III L 
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into The second wife often wears a small silver or golden 
image of the first wife lound her neck, and worships it 
before she eats by touching it with food , she also asks its 
pel mission befoie going to sleep with her husband The 
goddess Bhawani or Devi is especially levered by the caste, 
and they fast in her honour on Tuesdays and Fridays They 
worship their musical instiuments at Dasahra with an offer- 
ing of a goat, and afterwards sing and dance for the whole 
night, this being then principal festival. They also observe 
the nine days’ fasts in honour of Devi in Chait (March) 
and Kunwar (Septembei) and sow the Jawaras or pots of 
wheat. The Gondhahs are mendicant musicians, and are 
engaged on the occasion of marriages among the higher 
castes to perform then gondhal or dance accompanied by 
music Four men are needed for it, one being the dancer 
who is dressed in a long white robe with a necklace of 
cowries and bells on his ankles, while the other three stand 
behind him, two of them carrying drums and the third a 
sacred torch called dtoU The torch -bearei serves as a 
butt for the witticisms of the dancer Their instruments 
are the chonka^ an open drum carrying an iron string which 
IS beaten with a small wooden pin, and two samhals or 
double drums of iron, wood 01 earth, one of which emits a 
dull and the other a sharp sound The dance is performed 
in honour of the goddess Bhawani They set up a wooden 
stool on the stage arranged for the performance, covered 
with a cloth on which wheat is spread, and over this is placed 
a brass vessel containing water and a cocoanut This repre- 
sents the goddess After the performance the Gondhahs take 
away and eat the cocoanut and wheat , their regular fee for 
an engagement is Rs 1-4, and the guests give them presents 
of a few pice (farthings) They ai e engaged for important 
ceremonies such as mairiages, the Barsa or name -giving 
of a boy, and the Shantik or maturity of a girl, and also 
merely for entertainment , but in this case the stool and 
cocoanut representing the goddess are not set up The 
following IS a specimen of a Gondhali religious song 

Wheie I come from and who am I, 

This mystery none has solved , 

Fathei, mother, sister and brother, these are all illusions 
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I call them mine and am lost m my selfish concerns 
Worldhness is the beginning of hell, man has wiapped himself m it with- 
out reason 

Remember your gicrti, go to him and touch his feet 

Put on the shield of mercy and compassion and take the sword of 

knowledge 

God IS m every human body 

The caste beg between dawn and noon, weaiing a long 
white or red robe and a red turban folded from twisted 
strings of cloth like the Marathas Their status is some- 
what low, but they are usually simple and honest Occasion- 
ally a man becomes a Gondhali in fulfilment of a vow without 
leaving his own caste , he will then be initiated by a 
member of the caste and given the necklace of cowries, and on 
every Tuesday he will wear this and beg from five persons 
in honour of the goddess Devi , while except for this observ- 
ance he remains a member of his own caste and pursues 
his ordinary business 

Gopi-l, BOFGka.P. Bihhogiaphy Major Gunthorpe’s Criminal 
Tubes, Mr Kitt's Beiai Census Repoit, 1881 

A small vagrant and criminal caste of Berar, where they 
numbered about 2000 persons in 1901 In the Central 
Piovinces they were included among the Nats in 1901, but 
in 1891 a total of 681 were returned Here they belong 
principally to the Nimar District, and Major Gunthorpe 
considers that they entered Berar from Nimar and Indore 

They are divided into five classes, the Marathi, Vir, 
Bangui, Bahai wan, or Kham, and Gujarati Gopals. The 
ostensible occupation of all the groups is the buying and 
selling of buffaloes The word Gopal means a cowherd and 
IS a name of Krishna The Marathi Gopals rank higher 
than the rest, and all other classes will take food from them, 
while the Vir Gopals eat the flesh of dead cattle and are 
looked down upon by the others The ostensible occupa- 
tion of the Vir Gopals is that of making mats from 
the leaves of the date-palm tree They build their huts of 
date-leaves outside a village and remain there for one or two 
years or more until the headman tells them to move on The 
name Borekar is stated to have the meaning of mat-maker 
The Bangui Gopals also make mats, but in addition to this 
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the)^ aie mendicants, begging fiom off trees, and must be the 
same as the Haibola mendicants of the Central Provinces 
The Pangul spreads a cloth below a tiee and climbing it 
sits on some high bianch in the eaily morning Heie he 
sings and chants the piaises of chaiitable persons until some- 
body thiows a small present on to the cloth This he does 
only between cock-crow and suniise and not after sunrise 
Others walk thiough the sheets, ejaculating davi dam ' and 
begging from door to dooi With the exception of shaving 
aftei a death they never cut the haii cither of their head or 
face Their piincipal deity is Dawal Malik, but they also 
worship Khandoba , and they bury the bodies of their dead 
The corpse is earned to the giave in a jJioli or wallet and 
IS buried in a sitting postuic In ordci to discover whether 
a dead ancestor has been icboin in a child they have 
recourse to magic A lamp is suspended from a thread, and 
the upper stone of the grinding-mill is placed standing upon 
the lower one If either of them moves when the name of 
the dead ancestor is pronounced they consider that he has 
been leboin One section of the Panguls has taken to agricul- 
ture, and these refuse to many with the mendicants, though 
eating and dunking with them The Pahalwan Gopals live 
in small tents and tiavel about, canying their belongings on 
buffaloes They are wrestlers and gymnasts, and belong 
mainly to liyderabad " The Kham Gopals aie a similar 
group also belonging to Hyderabad , and arc so named 
because they cairy about a long pole {Ichdm) on which they 
pel form acrobatic feats They also have thick canvas bags, 
striped blue and white, m which they carry their property 
The Gujarati Gopals are lower than the other divisions, 
who will not take food from them They are tumblers and 
do feats of strength and also perform on the tight-rope All 
five gioups, Major Gunthoipe states, aie inveterate cattle- 
thieves , and have colonies of their people settled on the 
Indore and Hydeiabad borders and between them along the 
foot of the Satpura Hills Buffaloes or other animals which 
they steal are passed along from post to post and taken to 
foreign territory in an incredibly short space of time A 


1 Dam apparently here means life or breath 
- Gunthorpe, p 91 
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considerable proportion of them, however, have now taken to 
agriculture, and their proper traditional calling is to sell milk 
and butter, for which they keep buffaloes Gopal is a name 
of Krishna, and they consider themselves to be descended 
from the herdsmen of Brindaban 
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Gosain, Gusain, Sanniasi, Dasnami.’ A name for the 
orders of religious mendicants of the Sivite sect, from which 
a caste has now developed In 1911 the Gosains numbered 
a little over 40,000 persons in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, being distributed over all Districts The name 
Gosain signifies either gao-swdmt, master of cows, or go- 
swditn, master of the senses Its significance sometimes 
vanes Thus ;n Bengal the heads of Baiiagi or Vaishnava 
monasteries are called Gosain, and the priests of the 
Vishnuite Vallabhacharya sect are known as Gokulastha 
Gosain But over most of India, as in the Central Provinces, 
Gosain appears to be a name applied to members of the 
Sivite orders Sanniasi means one who abandons the 
desires of the woild and the body Properly every Biahman 
should become a Sanniasi in the fourth stage or ashtdm of 
his life, when aftei marrying and begetting a son to celebrate 
his funeral rites in the second stage, he should letire to the 
forest, become a hermit and conquer all the appetites and 
passions of the body m the third stage Thereaftei, when 


^ This article contains material from J N Bhattacharya’s Hindu Castes and 
Mr J C Oman’s Mystics, Ascetics Sects (Calcutta, Messrs Thackei, 'Spink 
and Saints of India, Sir E Maclagan’s and Co ) 

Punjab Census Report, 1891, and Dr 
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the process of moitification is complete he should beg his 
bread as a Sanniasi But only those who enter the religious 
orders now become Sanniasis, and the name is therefore 
confined to them Dasnami means the ten names, and 
refers to the ten orders in which the Gosains or Sivite 
anchorites are commonl)^ classified Sadhu is a generic 
term for a religious mendicant The name Gosain is now 
more commonly applied to the married members of the 
caste, who pursue ordinary avocations, while the mendicants 
are known as Sadhu or Sanniasi 

The Gosains consider their foundei to have been Shankar 2 The ten 
Acharya, the great apostle of the revival of the worship of 
Siva in southern India, who lived between the eighth and 
tenth centuries He had four disciples from whom the ten 
ordeis of Gosains are derived These are commonly stated 
as follows* 

1 Giri (peak or top of a hill) 

2 Pun (a town) 

3 Parbat (a mountain) 

4 Sagar (the ocean) 

5 Ban or Van (the forest) 

6 Tirtha (a shiine of pilgrimage) 

7 Bharthi (the goddess of speech) 

8. Saraswati (the goddess of learning) 

9 Aranya (forest) 

10 Ashram (a hermitage) 

The names may perhaps be held to refer to the different 
places in which the members of each order would pursue 
their austerities The different orders have their head- 
quarters at great shrines The Saraswati, Bharthi and Pun 
orders are supposed to be attached to the monasteiy at 
Sringei 1 in Mysore , the Tirtha and Ashram to that at 
Dwarka in Gujarat , the Ban and Aranya to the Govardhan 
monastery at Pun , and the Gin, Parbat and Sagara to the 
shrine of Badrmath in the Himalayas 

Dandi is sometimes shown as one of the ten ordeis, but 
it seems to be the special designation of certain ascetics who 
carry a staff and may belong to either the Tlitha, Ashram, 

Bharthi or Saraswati gioups Another name for Gosain 
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ascetics is Abdhut, oi one who has separated himself from 
the woild The teim Abdhut is sometimes specially- 
applied to followers of the Maiatha saint, Dattatreya, an 
incarnation of Siva 

The commonest oiders in the Central Provinces are 
Gill, Pun and Bhaithi, and the members frequently use 
the name of the order as their surname Members of the 
Aianya, Sagaia and Parbat orders are rarely met with at 
present 

A notice of the Gosains vho have become an ordinary 
caste will be given later Formerly only Brahmans or 
members of the twice-born castes could become Gosains, 
but now a man of any caste, as Kuimi, Kunbi or Mali, 
from whom a Biahman takes water, may be admitted In 
some localities it is said that Gonds and Kols can now be 
made Gosains, and hence the social position of the Gosains 
has greatly fallen, and high-caste Hindus will not take 
water from them It is supposed, however, that the Giri 
ordei IS still lecruited only from Brahmans 

At initiation the body of a neophyte is cleaned with the 
five products of the sacred cow, milk, curds, ght, dung and 
urine He drinks water in which the great toe of his gtiru 
has been dipped and eats the leavings of the latter’s food, 
thus severing himself from his own caste His sacred thread 
IS taken off and broken, and it is sometimes burned and he 
eats the ashes All the hair of his head is shaved, including 
the scalp-lock, which every secular Hindu wears A mantia 
or text IS then whispered or blown into his ear 

The novice is dressed in a cloth coloured with gem or 
red ochre, such as the Gosains usually wear It is probable 
that the red or pink colour is meant to symbolise blood and 
to signify that the Gosains allow the sacrifice of animals 
and the consumption of flesh, and on this account they are 
called Lai Padii or red priest, while Vishnuite mendicants, 
who dress in white, are called Sita Padii He has a 
necklace or rosary of the seeds of the riidrdkJisa tree,^ 
sacred to Siva, consisting of 32 or 64 beads These aie 
like nuts with a rough indented shell On his forehead 
he marks with bhahhiit or ashes three horizontal lines to 

^ Elaeocarpiis 
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represent the trident of Siva, or sometimes the eye of the 
god Others make only two lines with a dot above or 
below, and this sign is said to represent the phallic emblem 
A crescent moon or a triangle may also be made^ The 
marks are often made in sandalwood, and the Gosains say 
that the original sandalwood grows on a tree in the 
Himalayas, which is guarded by a great snake so that 
nobody can approach it , but its scent is so strong that 
all the surrounding trees of the grove aie scented with it 
and sandalwood is obtained from them Those who 
worship Bhairon make a round mark with vermilion 
between the eyes, taking it from beneath the god’s foot. 
A mendicant usually has a begging- bowl and a pair of 
tongs, which are useful for kindling a fire Those who 
have visited Badrinath or one of the other Himalayan 
shiines have a ring of iron, brass or copper on the arm, 
often inscribed with the image of a deity If they have 
been to the temple of Devi at Hinglaj m the Lasbela State 
of Beluchistan they have a necklace of little white stone 
beads called tJiumra , and one who has made a pilgrimage 
to Rameshwaram at the extreme southern point of India 
has a ring of conch -shell on the wrist When he can 
obtain it a Gosain also carries a tiger- or panther-skin, which 
he wears over his shoulders and uses to sit and lie down 
on Among the ancient Greeks it was the custom to sleep 
in a temple or its avenue eithei on the bare ground or on 
the skin of a sacred animal, in order to obtain visions or 
appearances of the god in a dream or to be cuied of 
diseases^ Formerly the Gosains weie accustomed to go 
about naked, and at the religious festivals they would go 
in procession naked to bathe in the river At Amainath 
in the Punjab they would throw themselves naked on the 
block of ice which represented Siva^ The Naga Gosains, 
so called because they were once accustomed to go naked 
into battle, were a famous fighting corps Though they 
shave the head and scalp-lock on initiation the Gosains 
usually let the hair grow, and eithei have it hanging down 

^ Mr Marten’s C P Census Report ^ Oman, Mystics, Ascetics and 
P 79 Saints, p 269 

^ Oiphius, p 137 
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m matted locks over the shoulders, which gives them a 
wild and unkempt appearance, or wind it on the top of 
the head into a coil often thickened with strips of sheep’s 
wool They say that they let the hair grow in imitation of 
the ancient forest ascetics, who could not but let it grow as 
they had no means to shave it, and also of the matted locks 
of the god Siva Sometimes they let the hair grow during 
the whole peiiod of a pilgrimage, and on arrival at the shrine 
of their destination shave it off and offer it to the god. 
Those who are initiated on the banks of the Ncrbudda 
throw the hair cut from their head into the sacred river 
They have various rules about begging Some will 
nevei turn back to receive alms They may also make a 
rule only to accept the surplus of food cooked for the 
family, and to refuse any of special qualit)'’ or cooked 
expiessly for them. One Gosain, noticed by Mr A K 
Smith, always begged hopping, and only from five houses , 
he took from them respectively two handfuls of flour, a 
pinch of salt, and sufficient quantities of vegetables, spices 
and butter for his meal, and then went hopping home 
Those who are performing the pcuhama oi circuit of the 
Neibudda from its source to its mouth and back, do not 
cut their hair oi nails during the whole period of about 
three years They may not enter the Nerbudda above 
their knees nor wash their vessels in it After ciossing any 
tributary river or stream in their path they may not re-cross 
this , and if they have forgotten or left any article behind, 
must abandon it unless they can peisuade somebody to go 
back and fetch it for them Some carry a gourd with a 
single string stretched on a stick, on which they twang 
some notes , others have a belt of sheep’s hair hung with 
the bells of bullocks which they tie round the waist, so 
that the tinkling of the bells may announce their coming A 
common begging cry is Alakh, which is said to mean ‘ apart,’ 
and to refer to themselves as being apart or sepaiated from the 
world The beggar gives this cry and stands at the door of 
the house for half a minute, shaking his body about all the 
time If no alms are brought in this time he moves on 
When an ordinary Hindu meets a Gosain he says 
‘ Namu Narayan ’ or ‘ I go to Narayan,’ and the Gosain 
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answers ‘ Narayan ’ Narayan is a name of Vishnu, and its 
use by the Gosains is curious Those who have performed 
the circuit of the Nerbudda say ‘ Har Nerbudda,’ and the 
person addressed answers ‘ Nerbudda Mai ki Jai’ or ‘Victory 
to Mother Nerbudda’ 

The Dandis are a special group of ascetics belonging 
to several of the ten orders According to one account 
a novice who desires to become a Sanniasi must serve a 
period of probation for twelve years as a Dandi Others 
say that only a Brahman can be a Dandi, while members 
of other castes may become Sanniasis, and a Brahman can 
only become one if he is without father, mother, wife or 
child ^ The Dandi is so called because he has a dand or 
bamboo staff like the ancient Vedic students He must 
always carry this and never lay it down, but when sleeping 
plant it in the ground Sometimes a piece of led cloth is 
tied round the staff The Dandi should live in the foiest, 
and only come once a day to beg at a Brahman’s house for a 
part of such food as the family may have cooked He should 
not ask for food if any one else, even a dog, is waiting for it 
He must not accept money, or touch fire or any metal 
As a matter of fact these rules are disregarded, and the 
Dandi frequents towns and is accompanied by companions 
who will accept all kinds of alms on his behalf^ Dandis 
and Sanniasis do not worship idols, as they are themselves 
considered to have become part of the deity They repeat 
the phrase ‘ Sevoham,’ which signifies ‘ I am Siva ’ 

Another curious class of Gosains are the Rawanvansis, 
who go about in the chaiacter of Rawan, the demon king of 
Ceylon, as he was when he carried off Sita The legend is 
that in order to do this, Raw'an first sent his brother in the 
shape of a golden deer before Rama’s palace Sita saw it 
and said she must have the head of the deer, and sent Rama 
to kill it So Rama pursued it to the forest, and from there 
Rawan cried out, imitating Rama’s voice Then Sita 
thought Rama was being attacked and told his brother 
Lachman to go to his help But Lachman had been left 

^ Bhattacharya, Ht 7 idu Castes and Mystics, Ascetics and Saints, pp 160, 
Sects, p 380 161 ^ 

2 Bhattacharya, ibidem, and Oman, 
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in charge of hei by Rama and lefused to leave her, till Sita 
said he was hoping Rama would be killed, so that he might 
marry hei Then he drew a circle round her on the ground, 
and telling her not to step outside it until his return, went 
off Then Rawan took the disguise of a beggar and came 
and begged for alms fiom Sita She told him to come 
inside the magic circle and she would give him alms, but he 
lefused So finally Sita came outside the circle, and Rawan 
at once seized hei and carried her off to Ceylon The 
Rawanvansi Gosains wear rings of hair all up their arms 
and a lope of hair round the waist, and the hair of their 
head hanging down It would appear that they are 
intended to represent some animal They smear vermilion 
on the forehead, and beg only at twilight and never at any 
other time, whether they obtain food or not In begging 
they will never move backwards, so that when they have 
passed a house they cannot take alms from it unless the 
householder bungs the gift to them 

Unmarried Sanniasis often reside in Maths or monasteries. 
The superior is called Mahant, and he appoints his successor 
by will from the members The Mahant admits all those 
willing and qualified to enter the order If the applicant is 
young the consent of the parents is usually obtained , and 
parents frequently vow to give a child to the order Many 
convents have considerable areas of land attached to them, 
and also dependent institutions The whole property of the 
convent and its dependencies seems to be at the absolute 
disposal of the Mahant, but he is bound to give food, raiment 
and lodging to the inmates, and he entertains all travellers 
belonging to the order ^ 

In former times the Gosains often became soldiers and 
enteied the service of different military chiefs The most 
famous of these fighting piiests were the Naga Gosains of 
the Jaipur State of Rajputana, who are said to have been 
under an obligation from their gwu or religious chief to 
fight for the Raja of Jaipui whenever requiied They 
received rent-free lands and pay of two pice (-^d ) a day, 
which latter was put into a common treasury and expended 
on the purchase of arms and ammunition whenever needed 

^ Buchanan, Eastern India, 1 pp 197, 198 
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for war They would also lend money, and if a debtor 
could not pay would make him give his son to be enrolled 
in the foice The 7000 Naga Gosains were placed in the 
vanguard of the Jaipui army in battle Their weapons 
were the bow, arrow, shield, speai and discus The Gosain 
proprietoi of the Deopur estate in Raipur formerly kept up 
a force of Naga Gosains, wnth which he used to collect the 
tribute from the feudatory chiefs of Chhattlsgarh on behalf of 
the Raja of Nagpur It is said that he once invaded Bastai 
with this object, where most of the Gosains died of cholera 
But after they had fasted foi thiee days, the goddess 
Danteshwari appealed to them and promised them her 
protection And they took the goddess away with them 
and installed hei in their owm village in Raipur Forbes 
records that m Gujarat an English officer w^as in command 
of a troop known as the Gosain’s wnfe’s troops These 
Naga Gosains wore only a single white garment, like a 
sleeveless shut leaching to the knees, and hence it is said 
that they \vere called naked The Gosains and Bairagis, or 
adherents of Siva and Vishnu, were often engaged in religious 
quarrels on the merits of their respective deities, and some- 
times came to blow^s A favourite point of rivalry was the 
right of bathing first in the Ganges on the occasion of one 
of the great religious fairs at Allahabad or Hardwar. The 
Gosains claim priority of bathing, on the ground that the 
Ganges flows from the matted locks of Siva , while the 
Bairagis assert that the source of the river is from Vishnu’s 
foot In 1760 a pitched battle on this question ended in 
the defeat of the Bairagis, of whom 1800 were slain Again 
in 1796 the Gosains engaged in battle with the Sikh 
pilgrims and were defeated with the loss of 500 men ^ 
During the reign of Akbar a combat took place in the 
Emperor’s presence between the two Sivite sects of Gosains, 
or Sanniasis and Jogis, having been apparently arranged for 
his edification, to decide which sect had the best ground for 
its pretensions to supernatural powei The Jogis were 
completely defeated ^ 

^ Nesfield, Brief View of the Caste Superstitious of India (London, T 
System, p 86 Fisher Unwin), p 1 1 

® J. C Oman, Cults, Customs and 
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A dead Sanniasi is always buiied in the sitting altitude 
of religious contemplation with the legs ciossed. The grave 
may be dug with a side receptacle for the corpse so that the 
eaith, on being filled in, docs not fall on it The coipse is 
bathed and lubbed with ashes and clad in a new reddish- 
coloured shirt, with a losary round the neck The begging- 
wallet with some floui and pulse are placed in the grave, 
and also a gourd and staff Salt is put round the body to 
preserve it, and an earthen pot is put over the head 
Sometimes cocoanuts are broken on the skull, to crack it 
and give exit to the soul Perhaps the idea of burial and 
of pieseiving the corpse with salt is that the body of an 
ascetic does not need to be purified by fire from the appetites 
and passions of the flesh like that of an ordinary Hindu , it 
IS already cleansed of all earthly frailty by his austerities, 
and the belief may theiefore have originally been that such 
a man would carry his body with him to the aftenvorld or 
to absoiption with the deity The burial of a Sanniasi is 
often accompanied with music and signs of rejoicing , Mr 
Oman describes such a funeral in which the corpse was 
seated in a litter, open on three sides so that it could be 
seen , it was tied to the back of the litter, and garlands of 
flowers partly covered the body, but could not conceal the 
hideousness of death as the unconscious head 1 oiled helplessly 
from side to side with the movement of the litter The 
procession was headed by a European brass band and by 
men carrying censers of incense ^ 

Celibacy is the lule of the Gosain orders, and a man’s 
property passes in inheritance to a selected chela or disciple 
But the practice of keeping women is veiy common, even 
outside the laige section of the community which now 
recognises maiiiage Women could be admitted into the 
Older, when they had to shave their heads, assume the ochie- 
coloured shirt and rub their bodies with ashes Afterwards, 
with the permission of the£-ufu and on payment of a fine, they 
could let their hair grow again, at least temporarily These 
women were supposed to remain quite chaste and live in 
nunneries, but many of them lived with men of the order 
It IS not known to what extent women are admitted at 
^ Mystics, Ascetics and Saints of India, pp 156, 157 
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present The sons born of such unions would be adopted 
as ckelas or disciples by other Gosains, and made their heirs 
by a leciprocal arrangement Women who are convicted of 
some social offence, or who wish to leave their husbands, 
often join the order nominally and live with a Gosain or are 
married into the caste Many of the wandering mendicants 
lead an immoral life, and scandals about their enticing away 
the wives of rich Hindus are not infrequent^ Duimg their 
visitsto villages theyalso engage in intrigues,and a iibald Gond 
song sung at the Holi festival describes the pleasure of the 
village women at the arrival of a Gosain owing to the sexual 
gratification which they expected to receive from him 

Neveitheless the wandering Gosains have done much to 
foster and maintain the Hindu religion among the people 
They are the. or spiritual preceptors of the middle and 

lower castes, and though their teaching may be of little 
advantage, it perhaps quickens and maintains to some extent 
the religious feelings of their clients In former times the 
Gosains travelled over the wildest tiacts of country, pro- 
selytising the primitive non-Aryan tribes, for whose conversion 
to Hinduism they are largely responsible On such journeys 
they necessarily carried their lives in their hands, and not 
infrequently lost them 

The majority of the Gosains are, howevei, now married 
and foim an ordinary caste. Buchanan states that the ten 
different orders became exogamous gioups, the members of 
which married with each other, but it is doubtful whether 
this IS the case at present It is said that all Gin Gosains 
marry, whether they aie mendicants or not, while the Bharthi 
order can marry or not as they please They prohibit any 
marriage between first cousins, but permit widow remarriage 
and divorce They eat the flesh of all clean animals and also of 
fowls, and drink liquor, and Avill take cooked food fiom the 
higher castes, including Sunars and Kunbis. Hence they do 
not rank high socially, and Brahmans do not take water from 
them, but their religious character gives them some prestige 
Many Gosains have become landholders, obtaining their 
estates either as charitable grants from clients or through 
moneylending transactions In this capacity they do not 

^ Sir E Maclagan, Punjah Census Report (1891), p 112 
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usually turn out ^^ell, and are often considered harsh land- 
lords and grasping creditors 

Gowari.^ The herdsman or grazier caste of the IMaratha 
country, corresponding to the Ahirs or Gaolis The name is 
derived from gai 01 gao, the cow, and means a cowherd 
The Gowaris numbered more than 150,000 persons in 1911, 
of whom nearly 120,000 belonged to the Nagpur division 
and nearly 30,000 to Berar In localities where the 
Gowaris predominate, Ahirs or Gaolis, the regular herdsman 
caste, are found only in small numbers The honorific title 
of the Gow'aris is Dhare, w^hich is said to mean 'One.w’ho 
keeps cattle’ The Gow^aris rank distinctl}’’ below'^ the Ahirs 
or Gaolis The legend of their origin is that an Ahir, 
who was tending the cow^s of Krishna, stood m need of a 
helper He found a small boy in the forest and took him 
home and brought him up He then gave to the boy the 
work of grazing cows in the jungle, while he himself stayed 
at home and made milk and butter This boy-w^as the 
ancestor of the Gow^ari caste His descendants took to 
eating fowds and peacocks and dunking liquor, and hence 
w'ere degraded below the Gaolis But the latter wnll allow' 
Gowaris to sit at their feasts and eat, they will carry the 
corpse of a Gow'ari to the grave, and they wnll act as 
members of the pauchdyat in readmitting a Gow'ari wdio has 
been put out of caste In the Maratha country any man 
w'ho touches the corpse of a man of another caste is 
tempoiarily excommunicated, and the fact that a Gaoh wall 
do this for a Gow'ari demonstrates the close lelationship of 
the castes The legend, in fact, indicates quite clearly and 
correctly the origin of the Gow’aris The small boy in the 
forest w as a Gond, and the Gow'ari caste is of mixed descent 
from Ahirs and Gonds The Ahirs or Gaolis of the hlaratha 
countrj' have largely abandoned the w'ork of grazing cattle 
in the forest, and have taken to the more profitable business 
of making milk and The herdsman’s duties have been 

relegated to the mixed class of Gow'aris, produced from the 
unions of Ahirs and Gonds in the forests, and not improbably 

* Till-, 'irticle In'iecl on note'; bj Mr Percival, Vssistnnl Conservator of 
Forest'- and Rni Bil’.'dur Him Lnl 
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including a considerable section of puie Gond blood At 
present only Gaolis and no other caste are admitted into 
the Gowaii community, though there is evidence that the 
rule was not formerly so strict 

The Go wans have thiee divisions, the Gai Go wan, Inga, 
and Maria or Gond Gowari The Gai or cow Gowaris aie 
the highest and probably have more Gaoli blood in them 
The Inga and Maria oi Gond Gowaris are more diiectly 
derived from the Gonds Maiia is the name given to a 
large section of the Gond tribe in Chanda Both the other 
two subcastes will take cooked food from the Gai Gowaris 
and the Gond Gowaris fiom the Inga, but the Inga subcaste 
will not take it from the Gond, nor the Gai Gowaris from 
either of the other two The Gond Gowaiis have been 
treated as a distinct caste and a separate article is given on 
them, but at the census Mi Marten has amalgamated them 
with the Gowaris This is probably more correct, as they are 
locally held to be a branch of the caste But their customs 
differ in some points from those of the other Gowaris They 
will admit outsiders from any lespectable caste and worship 
the Gond gods,^ and there seems no haim, theiefore, in 
allowing the separate aiticle on them to remain 

The Gowaris have exogamous sections of the titular 
and totemistic types, such as Chachania fiom chachaji^ a 
bird, Lohar from loJia iron, Ambadare a mango-branch, 
Kohria from the Kohri or Kohli caste, Saiwaina a Gond 
sept, and Rawat the name of the Ahlr caste m Chhattlsgarh 
Some septs do not permit intermarriage between their 
membeis, saying that they aie Dudh-Bhais oi foster-brothei s, 
born from the same mother Thus the Chachania, Kohria, 
Senwaria, Sendua (vermilion) and Wagare (tiger) septs 
cannot intermarry They say that their fathers were 
different, but their mothers weie i elated or one and the same 
This IS appaiently a relic of polyandry, and it is possible 
that in some cases the Gonds may have allowed Ahirs 
sojourning in the forest to have access to their wives during 
the period of their stay If this was permitted to Ahirs 
of different sections coming to the same Gond village in 
successive years, the offspring might be the ancestors of 
^ For further details see article on Gond Gowari 
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sections who considei themselves to be related to each 
othei in the manner of the Gowari sections 

Marriage is prohibited within the same section or km , and 
between sections related to each other as Dudh-Bhais in the 
manner explained above A man can marry his daughter to 
his sister’s son, but cannot take her daughter for his son 
The childien of two sisters cannot be married 

Girls are usually married after attaining maturity, and 
a bride-piice is paid which is normally two khandis (800 lbs ) 
of grain, Rs 16 to 20 in cash, and a piece of cloth The 
auspicious date of the wedding is calculated by a Mahar 
Mohturia or soothsayer Brahmans aie not employed, the 
ceremony being performed by the bhanya or sister’s son of 
either the girl’s father or the boy’s father If he is not 
available, any one whom either the girl’s father or the boy’s 
father addresses as bhdnja or nephew in the village, accord- 
ing to the common custom of addressing each other by terms 
of relationship, even though he may be no relative and 
belong to another caste, may be substituted , and if no such 
person is available a son-in-law of either of the parties 
The peculiar importance thus attached to the sister’s son 
as a relation is probably a relic of the matriarchate, when 
a man’s sister’s son was his heir The substitution of a 
son-in-law who might inherit in the absence of a sister’s 
son perhaps strengthens this view The wedding is held 
mainly accoidmg to the Maratha ritual^ The procession 
goes to the girl’s house, and the bridegroom is wrapped in 
a blanket and carries a spear, in the absence of which the 
wedding cannot be held A spear is also essential among 
the Gonds The ancestors of the caste are invited to the 
wedding by beating a drum and calling on them to attend 
The original ancestors are said to be Kode Kodwan, the names 
of two Gond gods, Baghoba (the tiger-god), and Meghnath, 
son of Rawan, the demon king of Ceylon, after whom the 
Gonds are called Rawanvansi, or descendants of Rawan 
The wedding costs about Rs 50, all of which is spent by 
the boy’s father The girl’s father only gives a feast to the 
caste out of the amount which he receives as bride -price 
Divoice and the remarriage of widows are permitted 

^ See article on Kunbi 
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The dead are either buiied or burnt, burial being moie s Funeral 
common The corpse is laid with head to the south and 
feet to the north On returning from the funeral they go 
and dunk at the liquor-shop, and then kill a cock on the 
spot where the deceased died, and offer some meat to his 
spirit, placing it outside the house The caste-fellows sit 
and wait until a crow comes and pecks at the food, when 
they think that the deceased has enjoyed it, and begin to 
eat themselves If no ciow comes befoie night the food 
may be given to a cow, and the party can then begin to 
eat When the next wedding is held in the family, the 
deceased is brought down from the skies and enshiined 
among the deified ancestors 

The pimcipal deities of the Gowaris are the Kode 6 Reii- 
Kodwan or deified ancestors They are worshipped at the 
annual festivals, and also at weddings When a man or 
woman dies without children their spirits are knowm as 
Dhal, and are worshipped in the families to wdiich they 
belonged A male Dhal is represented by a stick of bamboo 
with one cross-piece at the top, and a female Dhal by a 
stick Avith two others crossing each other lashed to it at the 
top These sticks are worshipped at the Dnvali festival, 
and carried in piocession Dudhera is a godling w'orshipped 
for the protection of cattle He is lepiesented by a clay 
hoise placed near a Avhite ant-hill If a cow stops giving 
milk her udder is smoked Avith the burning wood of a tree 
called sanwal, and this is supposed to drive away the spirits 
who drink the milk from the uddei All Gowaris revere the 
haryal, or green pigeon They say that it gives a sound 
like a Gowari calling his cows, and that it is a kinsman 
They w'ould on no account kill this bird They say that 
the cows will go to a tree from which green pigeons are 
cooing, and that on one occasion when a thief was driving 
away their cows a green pigeon cooed from a tiee, and 
the cows turned round and came back again This is like 
the story of the sacied geese at Rome, who gave warning 
of the attack of the Goths 

The head of the caste committee is known as Shendia, 7 Caste 
from s/iendz, a scalp-lock or pig-tail, perhaps because he is 
at the top of the caste as the scalp-lock is at the top of the fancMyat 
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head The Shendia is elected, and holds office for life 
He has to readmit offenders into caste by being the first 
to eat and drink with them, thus taking their sms on him- 
self On such occasions it is necessary to have a little 
opium, which is mixed with sugar and water, and distributed 
to all members of the caste If the quantity is insufficient 
for eveiy one to drink, the man responsible for preparing it is 
fined, and this mixture, especially the opium, is indispensable 
on all such occasions The custom indicates that a sacred 
or sacrificial character is attributed to the opium, as the 
drinking of the mixture together is the sign of the readmis- 
sion of a temporary outcaste into the community After 
this has been drunk he becomes a member of the caste, 
even though he may not give the penalty feast foi some time 
afterwards The Ahirs and Sunars of the Maiatha country 
have the same rite of purification by the common drinking 
of opium and water A caste penalty is incurred for the 
removal of hitdl or impurity arising from the usual offences, 
and among others for touching the corpse of a man of any 
other caste, or of a buffalo, horse, cow, cat or dog, for using 
abusive language to a casteman at any meeting or feast, and 
for getting up from a caste feast without permission from 
the headman Foi touching the corpse of a prohibited 
animal and for going to jail a man has to get his head, 
beard and whiskers shaved If a woman becomes with 
child by a man of another caste, she is temporarily expelled, 
but can be readmitted after the child has been born and 
she has disposed of it to somebody else Such children 
are often made over for a few rupees to Muhammadans, 
who bring them up as menial seivants in their families, or, 
if they have no child of their own, sometimes adopt them 
On readmission a lock of the woman’s hair is cut off In 
the same case, if no child is born of the haison^ the woman 
IS taken back with the simple penalty of a feast Permanent 
expulsion is imposed for taking food from, or having an 
intrigue with a member of an impure caste as Madgi, Mehtar, 
Pardhan, Mahar and Mang 

The Gowaris eat pork, fowls, lats, lizards and peacocks, 
and abstain only from beef and the flesh of monkeys, 
ciocodiles and jackals They will take food from a Mana, 
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Maiai oi Kohli, and watei fiom a Gond Kunbis will take 
watei from them, and Gonds, Dhimars and Dhobis will 
accept cooked food All Gowari men aie tattooed with a 
straight veitical line on the foiehead, and many of them 
have the figuies of a peacock, deer or horse on the right 
shoulder or on both shoulders A man without the maik 
on the forehead will scaicely be admitted to be a tiue 
Go wan, and would have to piove his birth befoie he was 
allowed to join a caste feast Women are tattooed with a 
pattern of straight and crooked lines on the light arm 
below the elbow, which they call Sita’s arm They have 
a vertical line standing on a horizontal one on the forehead, 
and dots on the temples 
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Gujar. A great historical caste vho have given their 
name to the Gujarat District and the tov.-n of Gujaranvrala 
in the Punjab, the peninsula of Gujarat or Kathiavar and 
tlie tract knovn as Gujargarh in Gv-ahor. In the Centxal 
Pro\dnces the Gujars numbered 56,000 persons in 1911, of 
whom the great majoritj* belonged to the Hoshangabad and 
Nimar Districts In these Provinces the caste is thus 
practical!}* confined to the Nerbudda Valley, and they 
appear to have come here from Gvralior probabh* in the 
middle of the sixteenth centui}*, to which period the first 
important influx of Hindus into this area has been ascnbed. 
But some of the Nimar Gujars are immigrants from Gujarat 
Ov ing to their distinctive appearance and character and 
their exploits as cattle-raiders, the origin of the Gujars has 
been the subject of much discussion. General Cunningham 
identified them with the Yueh-chi or Tochari, the tribe of 
Indo-Sc}dhians who invaded India in the first c&ntury of 
the Christian era. The king Kadphises 1. and his successors 
belonged to the Kushan section of the Yueh-chi tribe, and 
their rule extended over north -vrestem India down to 
Gujarat in the period a 5— 225 A.D ilr, V. A. Smith, 
however, discards this theory and considers the Gujars or 
Gurjaras to have been a branch of the white Huns who 
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invaded India in the fifth and sixth centuries He writes ^ 
“The earliest foreign immigiation within the limits of the 
histoiical period which can be veiificd is that of the Sakas 
in the second century BC , and the next is that of the 
Yueh-chi and Kushans in the first century AD Piobably 
none of the existing Rajput clans can cany back their 
genuine pedigrees so far The thiid lecorded gieat irrup- 
tion of foieign baibanans occurred during the fifth century 
and the early part of the sixth There are indications that 
the immigration from Central Asia continued during the 
thud century, but, if it did, no distinct rccoid of the event 
has been preserved, and, so far as positive knowledge goes, 
only three certain inuptions of foreigners on a large scale 
through the northern and north -western passes can be 
pioved to have taken place within the historical peiiod 
anterior to the hluhammadan iniasions of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries The first and second, as above obseived, 
were those of the Sakas and Yuch-chi respectively, and the 
third was that of the Hunas or white Huns It seems to be 
clearly established that the Hun group of tribes or hordes 
made their principal pcimancnt settlements in the Punjab 
and Rajputana The most important element in the gioup 
after the Huns themselves was that of the Gurjaras, w'hose 
name still survives in the spoken form Gujar as the designa- 
tion of a widely diffused middle-class caste in noith-western 
India The prominent position occupied by Guijaia 
kingdoms in early mediaeval times is a recent discoveiy 
The existence of a small Gurjaia principality in Bharoch 
(Broach), and of a laigci state in Rajputana, has been 
known to archaeologists for many years, but the recognition 
of the fact that Bhoja and the other kings of the pow^erful 
Kanauj dynasty in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuiies 
w^ere Gurj'aras is of veiy recent date and is not yet general 
Certain misreadings of cpigraphic dates obscuied the true 
history of that dynasty, and the collect readings have been 
established only within the last tw'o or three years It 
IS now definitely proved that Bhoja {ajc ad 840-890), 
his predecessors and successors belonged to the Pratihara 
(Paiihar) clan of the Gurjara tribe or caste, and, consequently, 

* Early History of India, 3rd ed pp 409, 411 
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that the well-known clan of Parihar Rajputs is a branch of 
the Gurjara or Gujai stock ” ^ 

Sir J Campbell identified the Gujars with the Khazar 
tribe of Central Asia ^ “What is known of the early 
history of the Gujaras in India points to their arrival 
during the last quarter of the fifth or the first quarter of 
the sixth century (AD 470-520) That is the Gujaras 
seem to have formed part of the great horde of which the 
Juan-Juan or Avars, and the Ephthahtes, Yetas 01 White 
Hunas were leading elements The question remains 
How far does the arrival of the Gujara m India, during 
the early sixth century, agree with what is known of the 
history of the Khazar ? The name Khazar appears under 
the following forms Among Chinese as Kosa, among 
Russians as Khwahsses, among Byzantines as Chozars or 
Chazars, among Armenians as Khazirs and among Arabs as 
Khozar Other variations come closer to Gujara These 
are Gazar, the form Kazar takes to the north of the sea of 
Asof , Ghysar, the name for Khazars who have become Jews , 
and Ghusar, the form of Khazar in use among the Lesghians 
of the Caucasus Howarth and the writer in the Encyclopcedta 
Brttan 7 iica follow Klaproth in holding that the Khazars are 
the same as the White Hunas 

“ Admitting that the Khazar and White Huna are one, it 
must also be the case that the Khazars included two distinct 
elements, a fair or Ak-Khazar, the Akatziroi or Khazaroi of 
Byzantine historians, and a dark or Kara Khazar The 
Cara Khazar was short, ugly and as black as an Indian 
ie was the Ughrian nomad of the steppes, who formed the 
ank and file of the army The White Khazar or White 
duna was fair-skinned, black -haired and beautiful, their 
ramen (in the ninth and tenth centuries) being sought after 
n the bazars of Baghdad and Byzantium According to 
Claproth, a view adopted by the writer in the Eitcyclopczdia 
3 fttanmca, the White Khazar represented the white race 


1 Mr Smith ascribes this disco\ery 
3 Messrs AMT Jackson {Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol i Part I , 1896, p 
67), D R Bhandarkar, Gurjaras (y 
3 o R A S vol x\ ) , and Epigraphic 
Jotes {ibidem, vol xxi ) , and Professor 


Kjelhorn’s paper on the Gwalior In 
scnption of Mihira Bhoja in a German 
journal 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, Hindus of 
Gujaiat, Appendix B, The Gujars 
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which, since before Christ, has been settled lound the Caspian 
As White Hunas, Ephthalites,^ White Ughrians and White 
Bulgars, this white lace were the carriers between Europe 
and East Asia , they weie also the beareis of the brunt of 
the Tartar inioads A trace both of the beautiful and 
coarse clans seems to survive in the complimentaiy Marwar 
proverb, ‘ Handsome as a Huna,’ and m the abusive Gujarat 
proveib, ‘Yellow and short as a Huna’s beard’ Under its 
Hindu form Guijara, Khazar appears to have become the 
name by which the great bulk of the sixth -century horde 
was known” Sir J Campbell was of opinion that the 
Sesodia or Gahlot Rajputs, the most illustrious of all the 
clans, were of Gujai stock, as well as the Parihai, Chauhan, 
and Chalukya or Solanki , these last were thiee of the 
Agmkula clans or those created from the firepit,^ and a 
Solanki dynasty ruled in Gujaiat He also considered the 
Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat to be derived fiom the Gujais 
and considerable sections of the Alur and Kunbi castes 
The Badgujar (great Gujar) clan of Rajputs is no doubt 
also an aristocratic branch of the caste In Ajmeie it is said 
that though all Gujars are not Rajputs, no Rajput becomes 
a hero unless he is suckled by a Gujai woman Gujarika 
dud/i, 7id]iart ka dndh , or ‘ Gujar’s milk is tigei’s milk’ A 
Rajput who has not been suckled by a Gujar woman is a 
gidar or jackal ^ 

The fact of the White Huns being tall and of fine features, 3 Preda- 
in contrast to the horde which invaded Europe under Attila, character 
accounts for these characteribtics being found among the of the 
highest Rajput clans, who, as has been seen, are probably norAem" 
derived from them The Gujar caste geneially is now, India 
howevei, no doubt of mixed and impure blood They were 
distinguished in the past as vagrant and pi edatory marauders, 
and must have assimilated various foreign elements 
Mr Crooke writes of them ^ “ The Gujars as a tribe 
have always been noted for their tuibulence and habit of 

1 The Khazars were known to the 2 Sgg article on Panwar Rajput, 

Chinese as Yetas, the beginning of para i 

Yeta-i h-to, the name of their ruling 3 Campbell, loc at p 495 
family, and the nations of the west ^ Titles and Castes, article Gujar, 
altered this to Hyatilah and Ephthahte para 12 The description is mainly 
Campbell, ibidem taken from Elliott’s Ihstoiy of India as 

told by its own Histoi tans 
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cattle-stealing Babar in his Memoirs describes how the 
commander of the rearguard captured a few Gujar ruffians 
who followed the camp, decapitated them and sent their 
heads to the Emperoi The Gujais of Pah and Pahal 
became exceedingly audacious while Sher Shah was 
fortifying Delhi, and he marched to the hills and expelled 
them so that not a vestige of their habitations was left 
Jahangir remarks that the Gujars live chiefly on milk and 
curds and seldom cultivate land , and Babar says 
‘ Every time I entered Hindustan the Jats and Gujars have 
regularly poured down in prodigious numbers from the 
hills and wulds to carry off oxen and buffaloes These 
w^ere the wi etches that really inflicted the chief hardships 
and weie guilty of the chief oppression in the country’ 
They maintained their old reputation in the Mutiny when 
they perpetrated numerous outrages and seriously impeded 
the operations of the British Army before Delhi” In 
northern India the Gujars are a pastoral caste The 
saying about them is 

AJilr^ Gadana, Gftjat, 

E tinon iahai ujar, 

or, ‘ The Ahir, Gadana and Gujar want w’^aste land ’ , that is for 
grazing their flocks In Kangra the Gujars generally keep 
buffaloes Here they are described as “ A fine, manly race 
with peculiar and handsome features They are mild and 
inoffensive in manner, and in these hills are not distinguished 
by the bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race m the 
plains”^ Sir D Ibbetson had a very unfavourable opinion 
of the Gujars of the plains, of whom he wrote as follows " 
“ The Gujar is a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same 
physical type as the Jat , and the theory of aboriginal 
descent which has been propounded is to my mind con- 
clusively negatived by his cast of countenance He is of 
the same social standing as the Jat, or perhaps slightly 
inferior , but the two eat and drink in common without any 
scruple, and the proverb says ‘ The Jat, Gujar, Ahlr and 
Gola are all hail fellow well met’ But he is far inferior 

^ Description of the ICmgra Gujars Punjab Censi'sRepoi I 4S1 
by Mr Barnes Quoted in Ibbetson’s 2 Census Rt-poii, para 481 
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in both pcisonal chaiacter and repute to the Jat He is 
la/y to a dcgicc, and a wretched cultivator , his women, 
though not secluded, will not do field -vork save of the 
lightest kind , while his fondness for cattle extends to 
010*50 of other people The diffeience between a Gujai 
and a Rajput cattle - thief w’as once explained to me 
thus by a Jat * The Rajput wdll steal your buffalo. But he 
will not send his old father to say he know'S where it is and 
will get it back foi Rs 20, and then keep the Rs 20 and 
the buffalo too The Gujar will ’ ” 

The Gujars of the Central Provinces ha\c, how’c\ci, 
entirely gi\cn up the prcdatoiy habits of their brcthien in 
noithcrn India and ha\c de\ eloped into excellent cultivators 
and respectable law-abiding citirens In Hoshangabad they 
have three ‘«ubcaslcs, Lekha, Mundlc and Jadam The 
Mundlc 01 ‘Shaven’ arc so called because thej lake off 
their turbans when thej* cat and expose their crowns baic 
of hair, while the Lekha cat with their Unbans on. The 
I\Iundlc arc aPo known as Rewe, from tine Rewa or 
Nerbudda, near winch they reside The J.'idam arc 
probablj an offshoot from the cultivating caste of 
Hosjiangabad of that name, Jadam being a coriuption of 
Jadubansi, a tribe of RajpfiUs The Badgujars, who belong 
to Nimar, consider themselves the highest, dcining then 
name from hat a or ‘great’ Gujar As already seen, there is 
a Badgujarclan of Rajputs The Nimar Badgujars, howc\ei, 
were formerly engaged in the somewhat humble calling of 
clearing cotton of its seeds, and on this account they arc 
also known as Ludharc, the w-ord lodhna meaning to work 
the hand-ginning machine {chaiKIif) It seems possible that 
the small caste of Lorlias of the Hoshangabad District, 
whose special avocation is to grow' j/7;/ - hemp, may be 
derived from these Ludharc Gujars The Kckrc or Kanwc 
subcastc arc the low'cst and arc of illegitimate descent. 
They aie know'n as Kckrc or ‘Crabs,’ but prefer their other 
name. They will take food from the other subcastes, but 
these do not return the compliment Another group in the 
Sohagpur TahsTl of Hoshangabad are the Liloihia Gujars 
They say that their ancestors were grazing calves when 
some of them with then herdsmen w'crc stolen by Brahma 
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Then Krishna cieated fresh cowherds and the Lilorhias 
were made from the sweat of his forehead {hlat) After- 
wards Brahma lestored the original cowherds, who were 
known as Murelia, because they weie the first 
players on the murli or flute ^ The Badgujars or highest 
branch of the clan are descendants of these Murelias 
The caste have also a set of exogamous gioups, several of 
which bear the names of Rajput clans, while others are 
called aftei villages, titles or nicknames or natural objects, 
A man is not permitted to marry any one belonging either 
to his own sept or that of his mothei or grandmother 

At a Gujar wedding four plough-yokes are laid out to 
form a squaie under the marriage booth, with a copper pot 
full of water in the centre At the auspicious moment the 
bride’s hand is placed on that of the biidegroom, and the 
two walk seven times round the pot, the bridegroom leading 
for the first four rounds and the bride for the last three 
Widows are allowed to remarry, and, as girls are rather 
scarce in the caste, a large puce is often paid for the widow 
to her father or guardian, though this is not willingly 
admitted As much as Rs 3000 is recorded to have been 
paid A widow marriage is known as Natra 01 Pat A 
woman is foi bidden to marry any relative of her first 
husband When the marriage of a widow is to take place 
a fee of Rs. 1-4 must be paid to the village proprietor to 
obtain his consent The Gujars of the Bulandshahr 
District of the United Provinces furnish, Mr Crooke says,“ 
perhaps the only well - established instance of polyandry 
among the Hindus of the plains Owing to the scarcity of 
women in the caste it was customary foi the wife of one 
brother, usually the eldest, to be occasionally at the disposal 
of other unmarried brothers living in the house The custom 
arose owing to the lack of women caused by the prevalence 
of female infanticide, and now that this has been stopped it 
IS rapidly dying out, while no trace of it is believed to 
exist in the Central Provinces 

The bodies of unmarried persons are buried, and also 

^ Cf Krishna’s eoithet of Murlidhar and shepherds in Greek and Roman 
01 the flute-player, and the general mythology 
association of the flute with herdsmen ^ jbidem 
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of those who die of any epidemic disease Otheis 
are cremated The funeral of an elderly man of good 
means and family is an occasion for gieat display A 
large feast is given and the Brahman priests of the 
caste go about inviting all the Gujars to attend Some- 
times the number of guests uses to thiee 01 foui thousand 
At the conclusion of the feast one of the hosts claps 
his hands and all the guests then get up and im- 
mediately depart without ceremony or saying farewell 
Such an occasion is known as Gujarwada, and the Gujars 
often spend as much, 01 more, on a funeral as on a wedding, 
in the belief that the outlay is of diiect benefit to the 
dead man’s spirit This idea is inculcated and diligently 
fostered by the family piiests and those Brahmans who 
receive gifts for the use of the dead, the greed of these 
cormorants being insatiable. 

The household goddess of the caste is known as Kul 7 Re- 
Devi, the word kul meaning family To her a platform is 
erected inside the house, and she must be worshipped by 
the members of the family alone, no stranger being present 
Offerings of cocoanuts, iice, turmeric and flowers are made 
to her, but no animal sacrifices When a son of the family 
dies unmarried, an image of him, known as Mujia, is made 
on a piece of silvei, copper or brass, and is worshipped on 
Mondays and Fridays during the month of Magh (Januaiy) 

On one of these days also a feast is given to the caste. 

Each member of the caste has a gui u or spiritual preceptor, 
who visits him every second 01 third year and leceives a 
small present of a cocoanut or a piece of cloth But he 
does not seem to perform any duties The guru may 
belong to any of the religious mendicant castes A man 
who is without a guru is known as Nugra and is looked 
down on To meet him in the morning is consideied un- 
lucky and portends misfortune Sir C Elliot^ chaiacterised 
the Mundle Gujars as “ A very religious race , they nevei 
plough on the new moon nor on the 8 th of the month, 
because it is Krishna’s birthday Their religious and social 
head is the Mahant of the Ramjidas temple at Hoshangabad ” 

In Nimar many of the Gujars belong to the Pirzada sect, 

’ Hoshangahnd Settlement Repo/f, parn i6 
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which IS a kind of reformed creed, based on a mixture of 
Hinduism and Islam 

The Gujais weai the dress of northern India and their 
women usually have skirts {lahoiga) and not smis or body- 
cloths Mamed women have a numbei of strings of black 
beads lound the neck and widows must change these for 
red ones As a rule neither men nor women are tattooed 
The men sometimes have then hair long and wear beards 
and whiskers The Gujars are now considered the best 
cultivators of the Nimar District They are fond of 
iriigation and sink unfaced wells to water their land and 
get a second crop off it They are generally prosperous 
and make good landlords Members of the caste have the 
custom of lending and borrowing among themselves and not 
from outsiders, and this no doubt conduces to mutual 
economy and solvency. Like keen cultivators elsewhere, 
such as the Panwars and Kurmis, the Gujar sets store by 
having a good house and good cattle The return from a 
Mundle Gujar’s wedding, Captain Forsyth wrote,^ is a sight 
to be seen Every Gujar from far and near has come with 
his whole family in his best bullock-cart gaily ornamented, 
and, whatever the road may be, nothing but a smash will 
prevent a bieakneck race homewards at full gallop, cattle 
which have won in several such races acquiring a much 
coveted reputation throughout the District 
^ Nimtir Settlement Report (186S) 
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Gurao.^ A caste of village priests of the temples of 
Mahadeo in the Maratha Districts They numbered about 
14,000 persons in the Central Provinces and Berar in 19 ii 
The Guraos say that they were formerly Brahmans and 
worshippers of Siva, but for some negligence or mistake in 
his ritual they were cursed by the god and degraded from 
the status of Brahmans, though subsequently the god 
relented and permitted them to worship him and take the 
offerings made to him 

It is related that a certain Brahman, who was a votary 
of Siva, had to go on a journey He left his son behind 
and strictly enjoined on him to perform the woiship of the 
god at midday The son had bathed and purified himself 
for this purpose, when shortly before midday his wife 
came to him and so importuned him to have conjugal 
intercouise with her that he was obliged to comply It 
was then midday and in his impure condition the son went 
to the shrine of the god to worship him But Siva cursed 
him and said that his descendants should be degraded from 
the status of Brahmans, though he afterwaids lelented so 
far as to permit of their continuing to act as his priests , 
and this was the origin of the Guraos It seems doubtful, 

^ This article is based partly on a Aduram Chaudhn of the Gazetteer 
paper by Mr Abdus Subhan Khan, OfBce 
Tahsildar, Hinganghat, and Mr 
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however, whether the caste are really of Brahman origin. 
They weie formeily village priests, and Grant-Duff gives 
the Gurao as one of the village menials in the Maratha 
villages They have the privilege of taking the Naivedya 
or offciings of cooked food made to the god Mahadeo, which 
Biahmans will not accept They also sell leaf-plates and 
flowers and hcl leaves^ which are offeicd at the temples of 
Mahadeo, and on the festival of Shiviatii and during the 
month of Shrawan (July) they take round the bcl leaves which 
the cultivators lequire for then offciings and receive presents 
in leturn. In Wardha the Guraos get small gifts of gram 
fiom the cultivatois at seed-time and harvest They also act 
as village musicians and blow the conch-shell, beat the drum 
and play othei musical instruments for the mornings and 
evening woiship at the temple They play on the cymbals 
and drums at the mariiagcs of Brahmans and other high 
castes In the Bombay Presidency" some are astrologers 
and fortune-tellers, and othcis make the basing or coronet 
of flowers which the bridegroom wears Sometimes they 
play on the drum or fiddle for their spiritual followers, the 
dancing-giils or Kalavants When a dancing-girl became 
pregnant she worshipped the Guiao, and he, in return, 
placed the missi or tooth-powder made from myrobalans 
on hei teeth If this was not done before her child w'as 
boin, a Kalavantin was put out of caste In some localities 
the Guraos w'lll take food from Kunbis And further, as 
will be seen subsequently, the caste have no pioper gotras 
oi exogamous sections, but in arranging their mariiages they 
simply avoid peisons having a common suiname All 
these consideiations point to the fact that the caste is not 
of Brahmanical origin but belongs to a lower class of the 
population Nevertheless in Waidha they are knowm as 
Shaiva Brahmans and rank above the Kunbis They may 
study the Sama Veda only and not the others, and may 
repeat the Rudia Gayatri or sacred verse of Siva Clearly 
the Brahmans could not accept the offerings of cooked food 
made at Siva’s shiine, though the laiger temples of this 
deity have Brahman piiests It seems uncertain w^hether 

^ The trifoliate leaf of Aegle Jfat mclos 

^ Bombay Gazetted, ao] wm p 266 
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Siva or Mahadeo was first a village deity and was sub- 
sequently exalted to the position of a member of the 
supreme Hindu Trinity, or whether the opposite process 
took place and the Guraos obtained their priestly functions 
on his worship being popularised But in any case it 
would appear that they were originally a class of village 
priests regarded as the servants of the cultivating com- 
munity, by whose gifts and offerings they were maintained 
Grant- Duff in enumerating the village servants says 
“ Ninth, the Gurao, who is a Sudra employed to wash the 
ornaments and attend the idol in the village temples, and 
on occasions of feasting to prepare the patraoh or leaves 
which the Hindus substitute for plates They are also 
trumpeteis by profession and in this capacity aie much 
employed in Maratha armies”^ 

The caste has several subdivisions which are principally 
of a territorial nature, as Warade from Berar , Jhade, inhabit- 
ants of the forest or rice country , Telanga, of the Telugu 
country , Dakshne, from the Deccan , Marwari, from Marwar, 
and so on Other subcastes are the Ahlr and Jam Guiaos, 
of whom the former are apparently Ahirs who have adopted 
the priestly profession, while the Jain Guiaos are held in 
Bombay to be the descendants of Jam temple servants who 
entered the caste when their own deities were thrown out 
and their shrines annexed by the votaries of Siva^ In 
Bombay, Mi Enthoven states " That the Koli and Maratha 
mmistrants at the temples of Siva and other deities often 
describe themselves as Guraos, but they have not formed 
themselves into separate castes and are members of the 
general Koli or Maratha community They cease to call 
themselves Guraos when they cease to ministei at temples ” ® 
In the Central Provinces one of the subcastes is known as 
Vajantri because they act as village musicians The caste 
h'^ve no regular exogamous sections, but a number of sur- 
names which answer the same purpose These are of a pro- 
fessional type, as Lokhandes, an iron-dealer , Phulzares, 
a maker of fireworks , Sontake, a gold-merchant , Gaikwad, 

1 History of the Mardthas, vol 1 “ Bombay Ethnographic Survey, 

p 26, footnote Monograph on Gurao 

- Bombay Gazetteer, vol x p 119 
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a cowherd , Nakade, long - nosed, and so on They say 
they all belong to the same gotra, Sankhiayan, named after 
Sankhiaya Rishi, the ancestor of the caste 

Maniage is avoided between persons having the same 
surname and those within six degiees of descent from a 
common ancestor whether male or female The marriage 
ceremony generally resembles that of the Biahmans Before 
the wedding the bridegroom’s father prepares an image of 
Siva from rice and til-seed/ covers it with a cloth and sends 
it to the bride’s house In return her mother prepares and 
sends back a similar image of Gauri, Siva’s consort Girls 
are married as infants, and when a woman arrives at adoles- 
cence the following ritual is observed She goes to her 
husband’s house and is there secluded for three or four days 
while her impurity lasts On its termination she is bathed 
and clothed in a green dress and yellow choh or breast-cloth, 
and seated m a gaily decked wooden frame Her lap is 
filled with wheat and a cocoanut, and her female friends and 
relatives and father and father-in-law give her presents of 
sweets and clothes This is known as the Shantik ceremony 
and IS piactised by the higher castes in the Maratha country 
It may continue for as long as sixteen days Finally, on an 
auspicious day the bride and bridegroom are given delicate 
food and dressed m new clothes The fire sacrifice is offered 
and they are taken into a room where a bed, the gift of the 
bride’s parents, has been prepared for them, and left to con- 
summate the mairiage This is known as Garbhadhan 
Next day the bride’s parents give new clothes and a feast 
to the bridegroom’s family , this feast is known as Godai, 
and after giving it the bride’s parents may eat at their 
daughter’s house A girl seduced by a man of the caste 
may be properly married to him after her parents have 
performed P7'dyascJnt or atonement But if she has a child 
out of wedlock, he is relegated to the Vidur or illegitimate 
group Even if a girl be seduced by a stranger, provided he 
be of higher or equal caste, as the Kunbis and Marathas, she 
may be taken back into the community 

If a child IS born at an unlucky season, they take two 
wmnowing-fans and tie the baby between them with a thread 

^ Sesanium 
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wound many times lound about A cow is brought and 
made to lick the child, which is thus supposed to have been 
born again from it as a calf, the evil omen of the first birth 
being lemoved The father peifoims the fire sacrifice, and 
a human figure is made from cooked rice and worshipped 
A burning wick is placed in its stomach and it is taken out 
and left at cross-roads, this being probably a substitute for 
the member of the family whose death was presaged by the 
untimely birth of the child Similarly if any one dies at the 
astronomical peiiod known as Panchak, they make five 
figures of wheat-flour and burn or bury them with the body, 
as It IS thought that otherwise five members of the family 
would die 

Boys are invested with the sacred thread at the age of 
five, seven or nine years, and until that time they are 
considered to be Sudras and not members of the caste 
From a hundred to three hundied rupees may be spent on 
the investiture. On the day before the ceremony a Brahman 
and his wife are invited to take food, and a yellow thread 
with a mango leaf is tied round the boy’s wrist The spirits 
of other boys who died before their thread ceremony was 
performed and of women of the family who died before their 
husbands are invited to attend These are represented by 
young boys and married women of other families who come 
to the house and are bathed and anointed with turmeric and 
oil, and given presents of sugar and new clothes Next day 
the initiate is seated on a platform in a shed erected for the 
purpose and puts on the sacred thread made of cotton and 
also a strip of the skin of the black-buck with a silk apron 
and cap The boy’s father takes him on his lap and whispers 
or, as the Hindus say, blows the Gayatri mantra or sacred 
text into his ear A saciifice is performed, and the friends 
and fellow-castemen of the family make presents to the boy 
jpf copper and silver coin The amount thus given is not 
used by the parents, but is spent on the boy’s education or 
on the purchase of an ornament for him On the conclusion 
of the ceremony the boy mounts a wooden model of a horse 
and pretends to set out for Benares His paternal uncle 
then says to him, ‘ Why afe you going away ? ’ And the 
boy replies, ‘ Because you have not married me ’ His uncle 
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then promises to find a bride for him and he gives up his 
project The part played by the maternal uncle in this 
ceremony is probably a survival of the period of the matri- 
archate, when a man’s property descended to his sister’s son 
He would thus naturally claim the boy as a husband for his own 
daughter, and such a marriage apparently became customary 
and in course of time acquired binding force And although 
all recollection of the rule of inheritance through women has 
long been foi gotten, the mariiage of a brother’s daughter to 
a sister’s son is still considered peculiarly suitable, and the 
idea that it is the duty of the maternal uncle to find a bride 
for his nephew appears to be simply a development of this 
The above account also gives reason for supposing that the 
investiture with the sacred thread was originally a ceremony 
of puberty 

The dead are burnt and the ashes thrown into water 
or carried to the Ganges A small piece of gold, two or 
three small pearls, and some basil leaves are put into the 
mouth, and flowers, red powder and betel leaves are spread 
over the corpse The son or male heir of the deceased 
walks in front carrying fire m an earthen pot At a small 
distance from the burning-ground, when the bearers change 
places, he picks up a stone, known as the life-stone oi 
jivkhada This is afterwards buried at the burning-^/z^?/ 
until the priest comes to effect the purification of the 
mourners on the tenth day It is then dug up, set up and 
worshipped, and thrown into a well A man is burnt naked , 
a woman in a robe and bodice The heads of widows 
are not shaved as a rule, but on the tenth day after her 
husband’s death a widow is asked whether she would like 
her head shaved , if she refuses, the people conclude that 
she intends to mairy again But if the deceased left no 
male heir to carry behind his bier the burning wood with 
which the funeral pyre is to be kindled, then the widow 
must be shaved before the funeral starts and perform this 
duty If there is no male relative and no widow, the pot 
containing fiie is tied to the bier When the coipse of a 
woman who has died in child -bed is being earned to the 
burning-ground various rites aie observed to prevent her 
spirit from becoming a Churel and troubling the living 
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II SOCIAL POSITION— THE JAIN GURAOS i8i 

A lemon charmed by a magician is buried under the corpse 
and a man follows the body strewing the seeds of rala, while 
nails are driven into the threshold of the house ^ 

The caste has now a fairly high social status and ranks 
above the Kunbis They abstain from all flesh and from 
liquor and will take food only from the hands of a Maratha 
Brahman, while Kunbis and other cultivating and serving 
castes will accept food from their hands They worship 
Siva principally on Mondays, this day being sacred to the 
deity, who carries the moon as an ornament on his head, 
crowning the matted locks from which the Ganges flows 
Of the Jain Guraos Mr Enthoven quotes the following 
interesting desciiption from the Bombay Gazetteer “They 
are mainly servants m village temples which, though dedicated 
to Brahmanic gods, have still by their sides broken remains 
of Jam images This, and the fact that most of the temple 
land-grants date from a time when Jainism was the State 
religion, support the theory that the Jain Guraos are probably 
Jam temple servants who have come under the influence 
partly of Lingayatism and partly of Brahmanism A curious 
survival of their Jainism occurs at Dasahra, Shimga and other 
leading festivals, when the village deity is taken out of the 
temple and carried m procession On these occasions, in 
fiont of the village god’s palanquin, three, five or seven of 
the villagers, among whom the Gurao is always the leader, 
carry each a long, gaily-pamted wooden pole resting against 
their right shoulder At the top of the pole is fastened a 
silver mask or hand and round it is draped a rich silk robe 
Of these poles, the chief one, carried by the Gurao, is called 
the Jam’s Jatndcha khdmb" 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, vol xix p loi 
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Halba, Halbi.^ A caste of cultivators and farmservants 


whose home is the south of the Raipur District and the 
Ranker and Bastar States , from here small numbers of 
them have spread to Bhandara and parts of Berai In 
1911 they numbered 100,000 peisons in the combined 
Provinces The Halbas have several stories relating to 
their own origin One of these, reported by Mr Gokul 
Prasad, is as follows One of the Uriya Rajas had erected 
four scarecrows in his field to keep off the birds One 
night Mahadeo and Parvati were walking on the earth and 
happened to pass that waj'’, and Parvati saw them and asked 
what they were When it was explained to her she thought 
that as they had excited her interest something should be 
done for them, and at her lequest Mahadeo gave them life 

1 This article is compiled principally Bastar State, and Mr Gokul Prasad, 
from a monograph by Munshi Kanhya Tahsildar of Dhamtari The descrip- 
Lal, Assistant Master, Raipur High tions of marnage, funeral and birth 
School, and formerly of the Gazetteer customs are taken from Munshi Kanhya 
Office , and also from papers by Mr Lai’s monograph 
Panda Baijnath, Superintendent of 
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and they became two men and two women Next morning 
they presented themselves before the Raja and told him 
what had happened The Raja said, “ Since you have 
come on earth, you must have a caste Run after Mahadeo 
and find out what caste you should belong to” So they 
ran after the god and inquired of him, and he said that as 
they had excited his and Parvati’s attention by waving in 
the wind they should be called Halba, from halna, to wave 
This story is clearly based on one of those fanciful punning 
derivations so dear to the Brahmanical mind, but the legend 
about being created from scarecrows is found among other 
agricultural castes of non-Aryan origin, as the Lodhis The 
story continues that the reason why the Halbas came to 
settle in Bastar and Ranker was that they had accompanied 
one of the Rajas of Jagannath in Orissa, who was afflicted 
with leprosy, to the Sihawa jungles, where he proposed to 
pass the rest of his life in retirement On a certain day 
the Raja went out hunting with his dogs, one of which was 
quite white This dog jumped into a spring of water and 
came out with his white skin changed to copper red The 
Raja, observing this miracle, bathed in the spring himself 
and was cured of his leprosy He then wished to return to 
Orissa, but the Halbas induced him to remain in his adopted 
country, and he became the ancestor of the Rajas of Ranker 
The Halbas are still the household servants of the Ranker 
family, and when a fresh chief succeeds, one of them, who 
has the title of Rapardar, takes him to the temple and 
invests him with the Durbar ki poshak or royal robes, affix- 
ing also the tlka or badge of office on his forehead with 
turmeric, rice and sandalwood, and rubbing his body over 
with ottar of loses Until lately the Rapardar’s familj^- had 
a considerable grant of rent-free land, but this has now been 
taken away A Halba is or was also the priest of the 
temple at Sihawa, which is said to have been built by the 
first Raja over the spiing where he was healed of his leprosy 
The Halbas are also connected with the Rajas of Bastar, 
and a suggestion has been made ^ that they originally 
belonged to the Telugu country and came with the Rajas of 
Bastai from Waiangal in the Deccan Mr Gilder deiives 

^ By the Rev G K Gilder of the Methodist Episcopal Mission of Raipur 
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the name from an old Canarese word Halbar or HalbaiUy 
meaning ‘old ones 01 ancients’ or ‘piimitive inhabitants’ 
The Halba dialect, however, contains no traces of Canarese, 
and on the question of their entering Bastar with the Rajas, 
Rai Bahadur Panda Baijnath, Diwan of Bastar, writes as 
follows In the following saying relating to the coming of 
the Bastar Rajas, which is often repeated, the Halba’s name 
does not occur 


Chalkiba»s Rdja 
Kosatia Rciivai 
Paig Parja 
Tc7tdu Utuit 


Dibdtbt bdja 
Pita Bit at) a 
RCija Muita 
Panta lava 


Which may be rendered “ The Raja was of the Chalki 
race^ The dium was called Dibdibi Kosaria Rawat, 
Pita Bhatia, Peng Parja and Raja Muria," these four castes 
came with the Raja The tribute paid (to the Raja) was 
a comb of tendn w'ood and a lava quail ” This doggerel 
ihyme is believed to recall the circumstances of the 
immigiation of the Bastar Rajas So the Halbas did not 
pel haps come with the Raja, but they were his guards 
for a long time In the Dasahra ceremony a Halba carried 
the loyal Chhatra or Umbrella, and the Raja walked under 
the protection of another Halba’s naked sword A Halba’s 
widows weie not sold and his intestate property w^as not 
taken over by the Raja. 

Thus the Halbas occupy a comparatively honourable 
position in Bastar They are the highest local caste with 
the exception of the Brahmans, the Dhakars or illegitimate 
descendants of Biahmans, and a few Rajput families 
The reason for this is no doubt that they have become 
landholders in the State, a position which it would not be 
difficult for them to acquire when their only rivals were the 
Gonds They are moderately good cultivators, and in 
Dhamtari can hold their own with Hindus, so that they 
could well surpass the Gond Traditions also remain in 
Bastar of a Halba revolt It is said that during Raja 

^ Chalki IS said to have been a also be taken from the Chalukya 
Brahman who gave shelter to the Rajput clan 

pregnant fugitive widow of a Raja , 2 -phe Rawats or Ahirs are graziers, 

and her child was the ancestor of the and the Bhatra, Parja and Muria are 
Bastar dynasty But the name may primitive tribes allied to the Gonds 
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Daiyao Deo’s reign, about 125 years back, the Halbas 
rebelled and many were thrown down a wateifall ninety 
feet high, one only of these escaping with his life The 
eyes of some were also put out as a punishment for the 
oppression they had exercised, and a stone inscription 
at Donger records the oath of fealty taken by the 
Halbas before the image of Danteshwari, the tutelaiy deity 
of Bastar, after then insurrection was put down in 
Sam vat 1836 01 AD 1779. The Halbas weie thus a caste 
of considerable influence, since they could attempt to subvert 
the ruling dynasty In Bhandara again the caste have 
quite a different stor}^ and say that they came from the 
United Provinces 01, according to another version, the 
Makiai State, where they were of the status of Rajputs and 
wore the sacred thread There a girl of then family, of 
great beauty, was asked in maiiiage by a Muhammadan 
king The father could not refuse the king, but would not 
give his daughter in marriage to one not of his own caste 
So he fled south and took asylum with the Gond Raja 
of Chanda, from whom the Halba zamindars subsequently 
received their estates It seems unnecessaiy to attach any 
importance to this story , the tale of the beautiful daughter 
IS most hackneyed, and the whole has probably been devised 
by the Brahmans to give the Halba zamindars of Bhandara 
a moie respectable anccstiy than they could claim if they 
admitted having come fiom Bastar, certainly no home of 
Rajputs But if this supposition is correct it is interesting to 
note how a legend may show a caste as originating in some 
place with which it never had any connection whatever , 
and it seems a necessary conclusion that no importance can 
be attached to such traditions without corroborating evidence 
The caste have local divisions known as Bastarha, 
Chhattlsgarhia and Marethia, according as they live in 
Bastar, Chhattlsgarh, or Bhandara and the other Maratha 
Districts The last two groups, however, intermarry, so 
only the Bastar Halbas really form a separate subcaste 
But the caste is also everywhere divided into two groups of 
pure and mixed Halbas These are known in Bastar and 
Chhattlsgarh as Purait or Nekha, and Surait or Nayak, re- 
spectively, and in Bhandara as Baipangat and Khalpangat or 
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those of good and bad stock. The Suraits oi Khalpangats 
aie said to be of mixed origin, born from Halba fathers and 
women of other castes But in past times unions of Halba 
motheis and men of other castes were perhaps not less fre- 
quent These two sets of groups do not intermarry A 
Surait Halba a\i 11 take food from a Purait, but the Puraits do 
not letiirn the compliment , though in some localities they 
will accept food which docs not contain salt The two 
divisions will take water fiom each other and exchange leaf- 
pipes In Bhandara the Barpangat or pure Halbas have now 
further split into two groups, the zamindari families having 
constituted themselves into a separate subdivision , they 
practise h3^pcrgamy with the others, taking daughters from 
them in mairiagc but not gnmg their daughters to them 
This IS simply of a piece with their claim to be Rajputs, 
hypergamy being a custom of northern India 

The exogamous sections of the caste afford further 
evidence of their mixed oiigin Many of the names recorded 
arc those of other castes, as Barctha (a washerman), Bhoyar 
(Bhoi or bearer). Raw at (herdsman), Barhai (carpenter), Malia 
(Mall or gardener), Dhakar (Vidur or illegitimate Brahman), 
Bhandari (barber), Pardhan (Gond), Mfinkar (title of various 
tribes), Sahara (Saonr), Kandcri (turnci), Agri (Agarw'ala 
Bania), Baghcl (a sept of Rajputs), Elmia (from Velama, 
Telugu cultivators), and Chalki and Ponw'ar (Chalukya and 
Panwai Rajputs) It may be concluded that these groups 
aie descended from ancestois of the caste after wdiich they 
are named Thcie arc also a number of territorial and titular 
names of the usual type, and many totcmistic names, as Gho- 
rapatia (a horse), Kawaliha (lotus), Aurila (tamarind), Lendia 
(a tiee), Gohi (a lizard), Manjur (a peacock), Bhringraj (a black- 
bird) and so on In Bastar they revere the animal or plant 
after which their sept is named and will not kill or injure it 
If a man accidentally kills his devak or sacred animal he will 
tear off a small piece of his cloth and throw it away to 
make a shroud for the corpse A few' of tliem will break 
their earthen pots as if a relative had died in their house, 
but this is not general In Bastar the totemistic groups are 
named harags, and many men also belong to a thok, having 
some titular name which they use as a surname Now'adays 
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marriage is avoided by persons having the same thok or sur- 
name as well as between those of the same barag 

In view of the infoimation available the most probable 
theory of the origin of the Halbas is that they were a mixed 
caste, born of irregular alliances between the Uriya Rajas 
and their retainers with the women of their household 
servants and between the different seivants themselves Mr 
Gokul Prasad points out that many of the names of Halba 
sections are those of the haguas or household menials of the 
Uriya chiefs The Halbas, accoiding to their own story, 
came here m attendance on one of the chiefs, and are still 
employed as household servants in Ranker and Bastar They 
are clearly a caste of mixed origin as they still admit women 
of other castes married by Halba men into the community, 
and one of their two subcastes in each locality consists of 
families of impure descent The Dhakars of Bastar are the 
illegitimate offspring of Brahmans with women of the country 
who have grown into a caste, and Mr Panda Baijnath quotes 
a proverb, saying that ‘ The Halbas and Dhakars form two 
poitions of a bedsheet’ Instances of other castes similarly 
formed are the Audhelias of Bilaspui, who are said to be the 
offspring of Daharia Rajputs by their kept women, and the 
Bargahs, descended from the nurses of Rajput families The 
name Halba might be derived from hal, a plough, and be a 
variant for harwaha, the common term for a farmservant in 
the northern Districts This derivation they give themselves 
m one of their stories, saying that their first ancestor was 
created from a sod of earth on the plough of Balaram or 
Haladhara, the brother of Krishna , and it has also the 
support of Sir G Grierson The caste includes no doubt a 
number of Gonds, Rawats (herdsmen) and others, and it may 
be partly occupational, consisting of persons employed as 
farmservants by the Hindu settlers The farmservant in 
Chhattisgarh has a very definite position, his engagement 
being permanent and his wages consisting always in a 
fourth share of the produce, which is divided among them 
when seveial are employed The caste have a peculiar dia- 
lect of their own, which Dr Grierson describes as follows ^ 

^ Ltnginsiic Survey, vol vii p Sir G Grierson at the time of the 
331, and a note kindly furnished by census 
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“ Linguistic evidence also points to the fact that the Halbas 
are an aboriginal tribe, who have adopted Hinduism and 
an Aryan language Their dialect is a curious mixture 
of Uriya, Chhattlsgarhi and Marathi, the proportions vary- 
ing according to the locality In Bhandara it is neaily all 
Maiathi, but in Bastar it is much more mixed and has some 
forms which look like Telugu ” If the home of the Halbas 
was in the dcbateable land between Chhattlsgarh and the 
Uriya countiy to the east and south of the Mahanadi, their 
dialect might, as Mr Hira Lai points out, have originated 
here They themselves give the ruined but once important 
city of Sihawa on the banks of the Mahanadi in this tract as 
that of then first settlement , and Uriya is spoken to the east 
of Sihaiva and Marathi to the west, while Chhattlsgarhi is 
the language of the locality itself and of the country extend- 
ing north and south Subsequently the Halbas served as 
soldieis in the armies of the Ratanpur kings and their posi- 
tion no doubt considerably improved, so that in Bastar they 
became an important landholding caste Some of these 
soldiers may have migrated w'est and taken service under the 
Gond kings of Chanda, and their descendants may now be 
represented by the Bhandara zamindars, who, how'ever, if 
this theory be correct, have entirely forgotten their origin 
Others took up w^eaving and have become amalgamated with 
the Koshti caste in Bhandara and Berar 

Girls are not usually married until they are above 
ten yeais old, or nearly adult as age goes in India , but 
theie IS no lule on the subject Many girls reach twenty 
without entering wedlock If the parents are too poor to 
pay for their daughter’s marriage the neighbours wull sub- 
scribe In Bastar, however, the Uriya custom prevails, and 
an unmarried girl in whom the signs of puberty appear is 
put out of caste In such a case her father marries her to 
a mahua tree The strictness of the rule on this subject 
among the Uriyas is probably due to the strength of 
Brahmanical influence, the priestly caste possessing more 
powei and property in Sambalpur and Orissa than in almost 
any part of India If a death occurs in the family of the 
bridegroom just before the date fixed for the wedding, and 
the ceremonies of puiification cannot be completed prior to 
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it, the bride is foi mally wedded to an achar ^ or mahua tree , ^ 
the mairiage crown is tied on to the tree, and the bride 
walks round it seven times After the bridegroom’s puri- 
fication the couple are taken to the same tree, and here the 
foiehead of the bridegroom is marked with turmeric paste 
and rice The couple sit one on each side of the tiee, 
and the Tikawan ceremony or presentation of gifts by the 
relatives and friends is performed, and the marriage is con- 
sideied to be complete If an unmarried girl goes wiong 
with an outsider of low caste she is expelled from the 
community , but if with a member of a caste from whom a 
Halba can take water she may be readmitted to caste, pro- 
vided she has not eaten food cooked m an earthen pot from 
the hands of her seducer , but not if she has done so If 
there be a child of the seducer she must wait until it be 
weaned and either taken by the putative father or given 
away to a Chamar or Gond The girl can then be given 
m mairiage to any Halba as a widow Women of other 
castes married by Halbas are admitted into the community 
This happens most frequently in the case of women of the 
Rawat (herdsman) caste 

A match which is commonly arranged where piactic- 
able IS that of a brother’s daughter to a sister’s son And 
a man always shows a special regard and respect for his 
sister’s son, touching his feet as to a superior, while, when- 
ever he desires to make a gift as an offering of thanks or 
atonement or as a meritorious action, the sister’s son is the 
recipient At his death he usually leaves a substantial 
legacy, such as one or two buffaloes, to his sister’s son, the 
remainder of the property going to his own family This 
recognition of a special relationship is probably a survival of 
the mati larchate, when property descended through women, 
and a sister’s son would be his uncle’s heir Thus a man 
would naturally desire to marry his daughter to his nephew 
in order that she might participate in his property, and 
hence arose the custom of making this match, which is still 
the most favoured among the Halbas and Gonds, though 

^ Buchanania lahfoha are valued because the fruit of the first 

and the flowers of the second afford 

2 Bassta lahfoha Both these trees food 
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the leasons which led to it have been foi gotten foi scveial 
centuiies 

Matches are usually ai ranged on the initiative of the 
boy’s father through a mutual fiiend who resides in the 
girl’s village, and is known as the Mahalia 01 matchmakei 
When the contiact is concluded the bo3^’s father sends a 
present of fixed quantities of grain to the giil, which arc in 
the nature of a biide-pnce, and subsequently on an auspicious 
day selected by the family priest he and his fi lends proceed 
to the girl’s village The girl meets them, standing at the 
entiance of the principal house, dressed in the new clothes 
sent on behalf of the bridegroom, and holding out her cloth 
for the reception of presents The boy’s father goes up to 
hei and smooths her hair with his hand, chucks her under 
the chin with his right hand, and makes a noise vith his 
lips as if he weie kissing her He then touches her feet, 
places a lupce on the skirt of her cloth, and retires The 
othei members of his party follow his example, giving small 
presents of copper, and aftei wards the women of the girl’s 
paity tieat the bridegroom in the same manner, but they 
actually kiss him {chfnnnd) Betrothals can be held only m 
the five months from Magh (January) to Jeth (May), while 
marriages may be celebrated during the eight dry months 
The auspicious date is selected by the Joshi or castc-pricst, 
who IS chosen by the community for his personal qualities 
If the names of the couple do not point to an auspicious 
union the bridegroom’s name may be changed either 
tempoiaiily 01 permanently The Joshi takes two pieces 
of cloth, which should be toin from the scarf of the boy’s 
father, and ties up in each of them some rice, areca nuts, 
turmeric and diib giass {Cynodon dactylon) One of these 
IS maiked with led lead, and is intended for the bride, and 
the other, which is left plain, is for the bridegroom At 
the wedding some of this rice with pulse is placed with a 
twig of mahua m a hole m the marriage-shed and addressed 
‘You aie the goddess Lachhmi , you have come to assist in 
the mairiage’ 

The Halbas, like the other lower castes of Chhattissraih. 
have two foi ms of wedding, known as the ‘ Small ’ and ‘ Large,’ 
the foimer being held at the bridegroom’s house with cur- 
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tailed ceiemonies, and being much cheaper than the latter 01 
Hindu marriage propei, which is held at the bride’s house 
The ‘ small ’ wedding is more popular among the Halbas, 
and for this the bride, accompanied by some of her girl and 
boy friends, ai rives at the bridegroom’s village in the evening, 
her parents following her only on the third day On entering 
the lands of the village her party begin singing obscene 
songs filled with abuse of the bridegroom’s parents and 
relatives Nobody goes to receive or welcome them, and 
on reaching the bridegroom’s house they enter it without 
ceremony and sit down in the room where the family gods 
are kept All this time they continue singing, and the 
musicians keep up a deafening dm in accompaniment Sub- 
sequently the bride’s party are shown to their lodging, known 
as the Dulln-kui ta or bride’s apartments, and here the bride- 
groom’s father visits her and washes hei big toes first with 
milk and then with water The practice of washing the feet 
of guests, which strikes strangely on our minds when we 
meet it in Scripture, was obviously a welcome attention when 
travellers went bare-footed, or at most wore sandals, and 
arrived at their journey’s end with the feet soiled and bruised 
by the rigours of the way Another of the bridegroom’s 
friends pretends to act as a barber, and shaves all the bride’s 
men friends with a piece of straw as if it were a razor Foi 
the marriage ceremony proper the bride and bridegroom 
stand facing each other by the marriage hut with a sheet 
held between them , the Joshi or caste-priest takes two lamps 
and mingles their flames, and the cloth between the couple 
being pulled down the bridegroom drags the bride over to him 
If the wedding is held on a Sunday, Tuesday or Saturday 
the bridegroom stands facing the east, and if on a Monday, 
Thursday or Friday, to the north After this the cloths of 
the couple are tied together, or the end of the bridegroom’s 
scarf IS tucked in the bride’s waistcloth, and they go round 
the marriage-post seven times, the bride following the bride- 
groom throughout A plough-yoke is then brought and 
placed close by the marriage-post and the couple take their 
seats on it, the bride sitting on the left of the bridegroom 
The bundles of rice consecrated by the Joshi are given to 
them and they throw it over each other The bridegroom 
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the leasonb which led to it have been forgotten foi scveial 
centuiies 

Matches are usually ai ranged on the initiative of the 
boy’s fathei through a mutual fiiend who resides in the 
girl’s village, and is known as the Mahalia or matchmakei 
When the contiact is concluded the boy’s father sends a 
present of fixed quantities of giain to the giil, which aie in 
the natuie of a biide-price, and subsequently on an auspicious 
day selected by the family priest he and his fiiends piocced 
to the girl’s village The giil meets them, standing at the 
entrance of the piincipal house, dressed in the new clothes 
sent on behalf of the biidegroom, and holding out her cloth 
foi the leccption of presents The boy’s father goes up to 
hei and smooths her haii with his hand, chucks her undci 
the chin with his right hand, and makes a noise with his 
lips as if he weie kissing her. He then touches her feet, 
places a rupee on the skirt of her cloth, and rctiies The 
other members of his paity follow his example, giving small 
’presents of copper, and afterwards the women of the girl’s 
party treat the bridcgioom in the same manner, but they 
actually kiss him {chfanna) Betrothals can be held only in 
the five months fiom Magh (January) to Jeth (May), while 
marriages may be celcbiated during the eight dry months 
The auspicious date is selected by the Joshi or castc-pricst, 
who IS chosen by the community foi his personal qualities 
If the names of the couple do not point to an auspicious 
union the bridegroom’s name may be changed either 
tempoiarily 01 permanently The Joshi takes two pieces 
of cloth, wdiich should be torn from the scarf of the boy’s 
father, and ties up in each of them some rice, areca nuts, 
turmeric and dub glass {Cy7iodo7i dactflo7i) One of these 
is marked with red lead, and is intended for the bride, and 
the other, which is left plain, is for the bridegroom At 
the wedding some of this rice with pulse is placed wnth a 
twig of mahua in a hole in the marriage-shed and addressed 
‘ You are the goddess Lachhmi , you have come to assist in 
the marriage’ 

The Halbas, like the other lower castes of Chhattisgaih, 
have two foi ms of wedding, known as the ‘ Small ’ and ‘ Large,’ 
the foimer being held at the bridegroom’s house with cur- 
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tailed ceiemonies, and being much cheaper than the lattei or 
Hindu marriage propel, which is held at the bride’s house 
The ‘small’ wedding is moie populai among the Halbas, 
and for this the bride, accompanied by some of her girl and 
boy friends, ai lives at the bridegroom’s village in the evening, 
her parents following hei only on the thud day On entering 
the lands of the village her party begin singing obscene 
songs filled with abuse of the bridegroom’s parents and 
relatives Nobody goes to receive or welcome them, and 
on reaching the bridegi corn’s house they enter it without 
ceremony and sit down in the 100m where the family gods 
are kept All this time they continue singing, and the 
musicians keep up a deafening din in accompaniment Sub- 
sequently the bride’s party are shown to their lodging, known 
as the Dulhi-kurta or bride’s apartments, and here the bride- 
groom’s father visits her and washes hei big toes first with 
milk and then with water The practice of washing the feet 
of guests, which strikes strangely on our minds when we 
meet it in Scripture, was obviously a welcome attention when 
travellers went bare-footed, or at most woie sandals, and 
arrived at then journey’s end with the feet soiled and bruised 
by the rigours of the way Another of the bridegroom’s 
friends pretends to act as a barber, and shaves all the bride’s 
men friends with a piece of straw as if it were a razor Foi 
the marriage ceremony proper the bride and bridegroom 
stand facing each other by the marriage hut with a sheet 
held between them , the Joshi or caste-priest takes two lamps 
and mingles their flames, and the cloth between the couple 
being pulled down the bridegioom diags the biide over to him 
If the wedding is held on a Sunday, Tuesday or Saturday 
the bridegroom stands facing the east, and if on a Monday, 
Thursday or Friday, to the north After this the cloths of 
the couple are tied together, or the end of the bridegroom’s 
scarf IS tucked in the bride’s waistcloth, and they go round 
the marriage-post seven times, the bride following the bride- 
groom throughout A plough-yoke is then brought and 
placed close by the marriage-post and the couple take their 
seats on it, the bride sitting on the left of the bridegioom 
The bundles of rice consecrated by the Joshi are given to 
them and they throw it over each other The bridegroom 
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lakes some led lead and srnears the biide’s face with it, 
making a line from the end of her nose up across her forehead 
and along the paitmg of her hair He says her name aloud 
and covers her head with her cloth This signifies that she 
IS a mairied woman, as in Chhattisgarh unmaiiied girls go 
about with the head baie After this the mother and father 
of the bride come and wash the feet of the couple with milk 
and water This ceremony is known as Dharam Ti'ka, ai >f 
after its completion the bride’s parents will take food in tl ^ 
bridegroom’s house, which they abstain fiom doing from the 
date of the betrothal up to this washing of the feet It is on 
this account that they do not accompany the bride but only 
follow her on the third day, but the reason for the rule is by 
no means clear On the following day moie ceremonies are 
pel formed, and the friends of the couple touch their foieheads 
with rice and make presents to them of cowries Last of all 
the biide’s parents come and give them cattle and other 
articles according to their means These gifts arc known 
as Tikawan and remain the separate property of the bride 
which she can dispose of as she pleases The ceremonies 
usually extend over four days, the w^edding itself taking 
place on the thud The bride’s party then go home, leaving 
her with her husband, and after a w'cek oi so they return 
and take the couple to the bride’s house for the ceremony 
known as Pinar Dhawai or getting their yellow wedding 
clothes washed The bridegroom stays here tw'o or thiee 
weeks, and during this time he must work at building or 
repairing the w^alls of his fathei-in-law^’s house The custom 
of serving for a wife still obtains among the Halbas, and the 
above rule may perhaps indicate that it was once more 
general At the end of the bridegroom’s visit his father-in- 
law gives him a new cloth and pair of shoes and sends him 
back to his parents’ house with his wife The expenses 
of the wedding average about fifty rupees for the biide- 
groom’s family and from five to thirty rupees for the bride’s 
family 

After the wedding if the bride is growm up she lives 
with her husband at once , but if she is a child she goes 
back to her parents until her adolescence, when the ceremony 
of Fathom or ‘ Going away ’ is performed On this occasion 
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some people fiom the biidegroom’s home go to fetch her 
and then numbei must be even, so that when she returns 
with them the paity may be an odd one, which is lucky 
They take a new cloth for the bride and stay the night at 
her house , next morning the bi ide’s parents put some rice, 

. pulse, oil and a comb in a basket for her, and she sets out 
vith the party, wearing her new cloth But when she gets 
' utside the village this is taken off hei and placed in the 
jasket, which she has to cany on her head as fai as hei 
husband’s house As she enteis his village the people 
stictch a lope acioss the way and prevent her passage until 
hei fathei-in-law gives them a present On’aiiiving at his 
house hei feet aie washed by her mother-in-law, and she is 
then made to cook the food brought in hei basket Aftei a 
fortnight she again goes back to her parents’ house and 
stays with them for another yeai, befoie finally taking up 
hei abode with her husband It has been lemaiked that 
this leturn of a mairied woman to hei paients’ house foi 
such lengthened peiiods is likely to be a pregnant souice of 
immorality, and the advantage of the custom has been ques- 
tioned , the explanation may perhaps be that it is an out- 
come of the joint family system by which young married 
couples live with the biidegroom’s parents, and that the 
object is to accustom the giil giadually to the habits of a 
fresh household and the yoke, necessarily irksome, of hei 
mother-in-law The proverb with refeience to a young 
wife, ‘ If your husband loves you youi mother-in-law can 
do nothing,’ indicates how formidable this may be in the 
event of any cooling of maiital affection , and it is well 
known that if she does not please her husband’s family a 
young wife may be tieated as little better than a slave To 
throw a young girl, therefoie, into a family of complete 
stiangeis is probably too severe a trial, and this is the reason 
of the goings and letuinings of the bride after her wedding 
between her husband’s home and hei own 

The remarriage of a widow must be held during 10 Widov 
the bright fortnight of the month, and on any odd day of 
the fortnight excluding the first. The couple aie seated divorce 
together on a yoke in a part of the courtyard cleaned with 
cowdung, and their clothes are tied togethei, while the 
VOL III O 
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husband lubs vermilion on his wife’s hair A bacheloi 
should not take a widow in marriage, and if he does so he 
must at the same time also wed a maiden with the regular 
ceremony, as otherwise he is likely after death to become a 
masdn or evil spirit. In order to avoid this contingency a 
bachelor who espouses a widow in Kanker is first wedded 
to a spear Turmeric and oil are lubbed on his body and 
on the spear, and he walks round it seven times. Divorce 
IS freely permitted in Chhattlsgarh at the instance of either 
party and for the most tiivial reasons, as a mere allegation 
of disagreement , but if a husband puts away his wife when 
she has not been unfaithful to him he must give her some- 
thing for her support In some localities no ceiemony is 
perfoimed at all, but a wife or husband who tiies of wedlock 
simply leaves the othei as the case may be In Bastar a 
wife cannot divorce her husband A divorced woman does 
not break her glass bangles until she marries again, when 
new ones aie given to her by her second husband 

A large proportion of the Halbas of Chhattisgaih belong 
to the Kablrpanthi sect These are known as Kabirhas 
and abjure the consumption of flesh and alcoholic liquor , 
while the others who indulge in these articles are known 
as Sakatha or Sakta, that is, a worshippei of Devi or Durga 
These latter, however, also revere all the village godlings of 
Chhattlsgarh 

The dead are always buried by the Kabirpanthis and 
usually by other Halbas, cremation being reseived by the 
latter as a special mark of respect for elders and heads of 
families A dead body is wrapped in a new white cloth and 
laid on an invei ted cot The Kabirpanthis lay plantain leaves 
at the sides of the cot and over the body to cover it One of 
the mouiners carries a burning cowdung cake with the party 
Before burial the thread which eveiy male wears round his 
waist is broken, the clothes aie taken off the corpse and 
given to a sweeper, and the body is wrapped in the shroud 
and laid m the grave, salt being sprinkled under and over it 
If the dead body should be touched by any peison of 
another caste, the deceased’s family has to pay a fine or 
give a penal caste-feast After the interment the mourners 
bathe and return to the deceased’s house in their wet clothes 
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Befoie entering it they wash their feet in watei, which is 
kept for that purpose at the door, and chew the leaves of 
the nwi tree {Lleha tfidicd) They smoke then chongts or 
leaf-pipes and console the deceased’s family and then return 
home, washing their feet again and changing then clothes at 
their own houses On the third day, known as Ty Nahdn, 
the male members of the family with the relatives and 
mouiners walk in Indian file to a river or tank, where they 
are all shaved by the barber, the sons of the dead man or 
woman having the entire head and face cleared of hair, 
while in the case of other relatives, the scalp-lock and 
moustache may be left, and the mourning friends are only 
shaved as on ordinary occasions For his services the 
barber receives a cow or a substantial cash present, which 
he divides with the washerman The latter subsequently 
washes all clothes worn at the funeral and on this occasion 
On the Akti festival, or commencement of the agricultuial 
year, libations of water and offerings of urad^ cakes aie 
made to the spirits of ancestors A feast is given to women 
in honour of all departed female ancestors on the ninth 
day of the Pitripaksh or mourning fortnight of Kunwar 
(September), and feasts for male ancestors may be held on 
the same day of the fortnight as that on whieh they died 
at any othei time of the year^ Such obseivances are 
practised only by the well-to-do Nothing is done for 
persons who die before their marriage or without children, 
unless they trouble some member of the family and appear 
in a dream to demand that these honours be paid to them 
Duiing an epidemic of cholera all funeral and mourning 
ceremonies are suspended, and a general purification of the 
village takes place on its conclusion 

If a person has been killed by a tiger, the people go 
out, and if any remains of the body are found, these are 
burnt on the spot The Baiga is then invoked to bring 
back the spirit of the deceased, a most essential precaution 
as will shortly be seen. In order to do this he suspends a 
copper ring on a long thread above a vessel of water and 
then burns butter and sugar on the fire, muttering incanta- 

^ A black pulse 

2 The Hindus number the days of each lunarTortnight separately 
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tions, while the people sing songs and call on the spirit of 
the dead man to return The thread swings to and fro, and 
at length the copper ring falls into the pot, and this is taken 
as a sign that the spirit has come and entered the vessel 
The mouth of this is immediately coveied and it is buried 
or kept in some secure place The people believe that . 
unless the dead man’s spirit is secured it will accompany 
the tiger and lure solitary travellers to destruction This is 
done by calling out and offering them tobacco to smoke, 
and when they proceed in the direction of the voice the 
tiger springs out and kill^ them And they think that a 
tiger diiected in this manner grows fiercer and fiercer with 
every person whom it kills. When somebody has been 
killed by a tiger the relatives will not even remove the 
ornaments from the corpse, for they think that these would 
constitute a link by which its spirit would cause the tiger 
to track them down The malevolence thus attributed to 
persons killed by tigeis is explained by their bitter wrath at 
having encountered such an untimely death and consequent 
desire to entice others to the same 

During the monthly period of menstruation women are 
spoken of as ^ Mtmd math' or having the head duty, and 
aie considered to be impure for four or five days, for which 
time they sleep on the ground and not on cots In Kanker 
they are secluded in a separate room, and forbidden to cook 
or to touch the clothes or persons of other members of the 
family They must not walk on a ploughed field, nor will 
the men of their family drive the plough or sow seed during 
the time of their impurity On the fifth day they wash 
their heads with earth and boil their clothes in water 
mixed with wood ashes Cloth stained with the menstrual 
blood is usually buried underground , if it is burnt it is 
supposed that the woman to whom it belonged will become 
barren, and if a barren woman should swallow the ashes 
of the cloth the fertility of its owner would be transferred 
to her 

When pregnant women experience longings for strange 
kinds of food, it is believed that these really come from 
the child in the womb and must be satisfied if its develop- 
ment IS not to be retarded Consequently in the fifth 
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month of a wife’s fiist pregnancy, or shoitly befoie delivery, 
her mothei takes to her various kinds of iich food and 
feeds hei with them It is a common custom also for 
piegnant women, driven by pei verted appetite, to eat earth 
of a clayey texture, or the ordinary black cotton soil, or 
diied clay scraped off the walls of houses, or the ashes of 
buint cowdung cakes This is done by low-caste women 
m most parts of the Province, and if earned to excess leads 
to severe intestinal derangement which may prove fatal. 

A pregnant woman must not cross a rivei or eat anything 
with a knife, and she must obseive various precautions 
against the machinations of witches At the time of 
delivery the woman sits on the ground and is attended by 
a midwife, who may be a Chamar, Mahai or Ganda by 
caste The navel coid is burnt in the lymg-in room, but 
the aftei -birth, known as Phul, is usually buried in a rubbish 
pit outside the house The poition of the cord attached to 
the child’s body is also burnt when it falls off, but m the 
northern Districts it is preserved and used as a cure for the 
child if it suffers from sore e)'’es If a woman who has 
borne only girl children can obtain the dried navel-string 
of a male child and swallow it, they believe that she will 
have a son, and that the mother of the boy will hencefoith 
bear only daughters This is the reason why the cord is 
caiefully secreted and not simply thrown away In Bastar 
on the sixth or naming day the female lelatives and fi lends 
of the family are invited to take food at the house The 
father touches the feet of the child with blades of dhb grass 
{Cy7todo7i dactylo7i) steeped first in milk or melted butter, 
then in sandal -paste, and finally in water, and each time 
passes the blade over his head as a maik of respect The 
blades of grass are aftei wards thrown over the roof of the 
house, so that they may not be trampled under foot 
The women guests then bring leaf-cups containing iice and 
a few copper coins, which they offer to the mother, the 
youngei ones bowing before her with a prayer that the 
child may grow as old as the speaker All the women 
kiss the child, and the elder ones the mothei also The 
offerings of iice and coins are taken by the midwife 

The names of the Halbas are of the ordinaiy type 16 Names 
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found in Chhattlsgarh, but at present they often add the 
termination Sinha or Singh in imitation of the Rajputs 
Two names are sometimes given, one for daily use and 
the other foi comparison with that of the girl when the 
mariiage is to be arranged As already seen, either the 
biide’s or bridegroom’s name may be changed to make 
their union auspicious When a daughter-in-law comes into 
her husband’s house she is usually not called by her own 
name, but by some nickname or that of her home, as 
Jabalpurwah, Raipurwali (she who comes from Jabalpur or 
Raipur), and so on Sometimes men of the caste are 
addressed by the name of the clan or section and not by 
their own A woman must not utter the names of her 
husband, his parents 01 brothers, nor of the sons of his 
elder brother and his sisters But for these last as well as 
for her own son-in-law she may invent fictitious names. 
These rules she observes to show her respect for hei 
husband’s relatives A child must not be called by name 
at night, because if an owl hears the name and repeats it 
the child will probably die The owl is evei y where regarded 
as a bird of the most evil omen Its hoot is unlucky, and 
a house m which its nest is built will be destroyed or 
deserted If it peiches on the roof of a house and hoots, 
some one of the family will piobably fall ill, or if a membei 
of the household is already ill, he or she will probably die 
The social customs of the caste present some diffei- 
ences In Bastar, where they have a fairly high status, 
the Purait Halbas abstain from liquor, though they 
will eat the flesh of clean animals and of the wild pig 
The Halbas of Raipur on the other hand, who aie usually 
farmservants, will eat fowls, pigs and rats, and abstain only 
from beef and the leavings of others In Bastar, Sunars, 
Kurmis and castes of similar position will take water from 
the hands of a Halba, and Kosaria Rawats will eat all 
kinds of food with them In Chhattisgarh the Halbas will 
accept water fiom Telis, Kahars and other like castes, and 
will also allow any of them to become a Halba In 
Chhattisgaih they will take even food cooked with water 
from the hands of a man of these castes, provided that they 
are not in their own villages These differences of custom 
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are piobably due to the varying social status of the caste 
In Bastar they hold land and behave accordingly, while m 
Chhattlsgarh they are only labouiers They do not employ 
Brahmans foi ceiemonial purposes but have their own caste 
priest, known as Joshi, while among the Kabirpanthis the 
local Mahant or Bairagi of the sect takes his place 

They have a caste panchdyat or committee, the head- 18 Caste 
man of which is known as Kursha , he has jurisdiction 
over ten or twenty villages, and is usually chosen from the 
Kotwar, Chanap 01 Naik sections It is the duty of the 
men of these sections to scattei the sonpdm or ‘watei of 
gold’^ as an act of puiification over persons who have been 
tempoiarily put out of caste for social offences They are 
also the fiist to eat food with such offenders on leadmission 
to social intei course, and thereby take the sms of these 
persons upon then own heads In older to counteiact the 
effect of this the purifier usually asks thiee or four other 
men to eat with him at his own house, and passes on a pait 
of his buiden to them Foi such duties he receives a pay- 
ment of money varying from four annas to a rupee and a 
half Among the offences punished with temporary exclusion 
from caste are those of reaiing the lac insect and tasar silk 
cocoons, piobably because such woik involves the killing of 
the insects and catei pillars which produce the dye and silk 
In Bastar a man loses his caste if he is beaten with a shoe 
except by a Government servant, and is not readmitted to 
it If a man seduces a married woman and is beaten with 
a shoe by her husband he is also finally expelled from 
caste But happily, Mr Panda Baijnath remarks, shoes aie 
very scaice in the State, and hence such cases do not often 
arise. They never yoke cows to the plough as othei castes 
do m Bastar, nor do they tie up two cows with the same 
rope. 

The dress of the Halbas, as of othei Chhattlsgarh castes, 19 Dress 
IS scanty, and most of them have only a short cloth about 
the loins and another round the shoulders. They dispense 
with both shoes and head-cloth, but every man must have 
a thread tied lound his waist To this thread in former 
times. Colonel Dalton remarks, the apron of leaves was not 

^ It IS simply water in which gold has been dipped 
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impiobably suspended The women do not weai nose -i mgs, 
spangles on the foiehead or rings on the toes , but girl children 
have the left nostiil pierced, and this must always be done 
on the full moon day of the month of Pus (December) A 
coppei ling IS inserted in the nostril and woin for a few 
months, but must be removed before the girl’s mairiage 
A mairied woman has a cloth ovei hei head, and smeais 
vermilion on the parting of her hair and also on her fore- 
head An unman led girl may have the copper ring already 
mentioned, and may place a dab of veimilion on her forehead, 
but must not smear it on the parting of hei hair She goes 
bare-headed till marriage, as is the custom in Chhattlsgarh 
A widow should not have vermilion on her face at all, nor 
. should she use glass bangles or ornaments about the ankles 
She may have a string of glass beads about her neck A 
woman’s cloth is usually white with a broad red border all 
lound It The Gonds and Halbas tie the cloth round the 
waist and cany the slack end from the left side behind 
up the back and over the head and right shoulder , while 
women of higher castes take the cloth from the light side 
over the head and left shoulder 

20 Tattoo- Gills are tattooed before maiiiage, usually at the age 
of four or five yeais, with dots on the left nostril and 
centre of the chin, and three dots in a line on the light 
shoulder A girl is again tattooed after marriage, but before 
leaving for hei husband’s house On this occasion four 
pairs of parallel lines are made on the leg above the ankle, 
in front, behind, and on the sides As a lule, the legs are 
not otherwise tattooed, nor the trunk of the body Groups 
of dots, triangles and lines are made on the arms, and on 
the left arm is pricked a zigzag line known as the sikri or 
chain, the pattern of which is distinctive Teh and Gahra 
(Ahir) women also have the stk'n, but in a slightly different 
form The tattooing is done by a woman of the Dewar 
caste, and she receives some corn and the cloth worn by the 
girl at the time of the opeiation If a child is slow in 
learning to walk they tattoo it on the loins above the hips, 
and believe that this is efficacious Men who suffer from 
rheumatism also get the affected joints tattooed, and are 
said to experience much lelief. The tattooing acts no 
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doubt as a bhstei, and may pioduce a tempoianly beneficial 
effect It may be compared to the bee -sting cure for 
iheumatism now advocated in England Tattooing is 
believed to enhance the beauty of women, and it is also 
said that the tattoo marks are the only ornament which will 
accompany the soul to the other world From this belief 
it seems clear that they expect to have the same body in 
the after-life 

Nearly all the Halbas are now engaged in agri- 
culture as tenants and labouiers Seven zammdaii estates 
are held by members of the caste, six m Bhandara and one 
in Chanda, and they also have some villages in the south 
of the Raipur and Drug Districts It is probable that they 
obtained this property in reward for military seivice, at the 
period when they were employed in the armies of the 
Ratanpur kings and of the Gond dynasty of Chanda In 
the forest tiacts of Dhamtari they aie considered the best 
cultivators next to the Telis, and they show themselves 
quite able to hold then own in the open country, where 
their villages are usually prosperous In Bastar they still 
practise shifting cultivation, sowing then crops on burnt-out 
patches of forest Though hunting is not now one of their 
legular occupations, Mr Gokul Piasad describes them as 
catching game by the following method Six or seven men 
go out together at night, tying round their feet ghunghumas 
or two small hollow balls of brass with stones inside which 
tinkle as they move, such as are worn by postal runners 
They move in Indian file, the first man carrying a lantern 
and the others walking behind him in its shadow They 
walk with measured tread, and the ghunghumas give out 
a rhythmical harmonious sound Haies and othei small 
animals are attracted by the sound, and at the same time 
half-blinded by the light, so that they do not see the line 
of men They approach, and are knocked over or caught 
by the men following the leadei 

Halwai The occupational caste of confectioners, 
numbering about 3000 persons in the Central Provinces and 
Beiar in 1911 The Halwai takes his name from halwa^ a 
sweet made of flour, clarified butter and sugar, coloured with 
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saffron and flavoured with almonds, raisins and pistachio- 
nuts ^ The caste gives no account of its origin in northern 
India, but it is clearly a functional group composed of 
membeis of respectable middle-class castes who adopted the 
piofession of sweetmeat -making The Halwais are also 
called Mithaihas, or preparers of sweets, and in the Uriya 
country are known as Guria from gur or unrefined sugar 
The caste has seveial subdivisions with territoiial names, 
generally derived from places in northern India, as Kanaujia 
from Kanauj, and Jaunpuria from Jaunpui , others aie 
Kandu, a grain-parcher, and Dobisya, meaning two score 
One of the Guiia subdivisions is named Haldia from haldt^ 
turmeric, and membeis of this subcaste are employed to pre- 
pare the mahdprasdd or cooked rice which is served at the 
temple of Jagannath and which is eaten by all castes together 
without sciuple The Gurias have exogamous divisions or 
bargas^ the names of which are generally functional, as 
Darban, door-keeper, Saraf, tieasurer , Bhitarya, one who 
looks to household affairs, and others Marriage within the 
barga is forbidden, but the union of first cousins is not pro- 
hibited Marriage may be infant or adult A girl who has 
a haison with a man of the caste may be wedded to him by 
the form used for the lemairiage of a widow, but if she goes 
wrong with an outsider she is finally expelled Widow- 
marriage is allowed, and divoice may be effected for mis- 
conduct on the part of the wife 

The social standing of the Halwai is respectable “ His 
art,” says Mr Nesfield,^ “ implies rather an advanced state of 
culture, and hence his rank in the social scale is a high one 
Theie is no caste in India which considers itself too pure 
to eat what a confectioner has made In marriage banquets 
It is he who supplies a large part of the feast, and at all 
times and seasons the sweetmeat is a favourite food to a 
Hindu requiring a temporary refreshment Theie is a kind 
of biead called piirt^ consisting of wheaten dough fried in 
melted butter, which is taken as a substitute for the chapdti 
oi wheaten pancake by travellers and others who happen to 
be unable to have their bread cooked at their own fire, and 
IS made by the Halwais ” 

^ Crooke, 11 481 


® B 7 ief View, p 31 
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The real reason why the Halwai occupies a good position 
perhaps simply results from the necessity that other castes 
should be able to take cakes from him Among the higher 
castes food cooked with water should not be eaten except 
at the hearth after this has been specially cleansed and spread 
with cowdung, and those who aie to eat have bathed and 
otherwise purified themselves But as the need continuously 
arises foi travellers and others to take a meal abioad where 
they cannot cook it for themselves, sweetmeats and cakes 
made without water aie peimitted to be eaten in this way, 
and the Halwai, as the purveyor of these, has been given the 
position of a puie caste from whose hands a Brahman can 
take water In a similar manner, water may be taken from 
the hands of the Dhlmar who is a household servant, the 
ICahar or palanquin -bearer, the Barai 01 betel -leaf seller, 
and the Bharbhunja or iice-paicher, although some of these 
castes have a very low origin and occupy the humble posi- 
ition of menial servants 

The Halwai’s shop is one of the most familiar in an 
Indian bazar, and in towns a whole row of them may be seen 
together, this arrangement being doubtless adopted for the 
social convenience of the caste-fellows, though it might be 
expected to decrease the custom that they receive His 
wares consist of trays full of white and yellow-colouied 
sweetmeats and cakes of flour and sugar, very unappetising 
to a European eye, though Hindu boys show no lack of 
appreciation of them The Hindus are very fond of sweet 
things, which is perhaps a common trait of an uneducated 
palate Hindu children will say that such sweets as choco- 
late almonds are too bitter, and their favourite drink, sherbet, 
IS simply a mixture of sugai and water with some flavouring, 
and seems scarcely calculated to quench the thiist pio- 
duced by an Indian hot weather Similarly their tea is so 
sweetened with sugar and spices as to be distasteful to a 
European 

The ingredients of a Halwai’s sweets are wheat and 
giam-flour, milk and country sugar Those called batdshas 
consist merely of syrup of sugar boiled with a little flour, 
which IS taken out in spoonfuls and allowed to cool They 
are very easy to make and are commonly distributed to 
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schoolboys on any occasion of impoitancc, and arc some- 
thing like a mciingue in composition The kind called haiafi 
oi ice IS made fiom thick boiled milk mixed with sugai, 
and IS moie expensive and consideicd moie of a ticat than 
batashas Laddns aic made from giam-flour which is mixed 
with watei and dioppcd into boiling butter, when it haidens 
into lumps These aie taken out and dipped in syrup of 
sugai and allowed to cool PJicm is a thin stiip of dough 
of fine wheat-fioui filed in butter and then dipped in syrup 
of sugai Othei sweets aic made from the flour of singdta 
or water-nut and fiom cJni 07 ijt^ the kernel of the achdr^ nut, 
coated with sugai Of ordinary sweets the cheaper kinds 
cost 8 annas a scci of 2 lb and the moie expensue ones 
lo or 12 annas Succts prepaicd by Bengali confectioners 
aie consideicd the best of all. The Halwai sits on a board 
in his shop surioundcd by wooden trays of the diffcicnt\ 
kinds of sweets These aie often covered with crowds of ' 
flies and in some places with a variety of formidable-looking ‘ 
hoi nets The latter do not appear to be \icious, however, 
and when he washes to lake sw'ccts off a tray the Hahvai | 
wdiisks them off wath a palm-leaf brush Onlj if one of 
them gets into his cloth, oi he unguardedly pushes his hand 
down into a heap of sweets and encounters a hornet, he may 
leccive a sting of which the maik remains for some time 
The bettei -class confeclioncis now imitate English sweets, 
and at fairs w'hen they ictail boiled grain and g/u they 
pro\ide spoons and little basins for their customers. 

Hatkar, Hatgar.- A small caste of Berar, numbering 
about 14,000 peisons in 19I1 They are found principally 
m the Pusad taluk of Yeotmal District, their villages being 
placed like a line of outposts along the Hyderabad border 
The Hatkais are a branch of the Dhangar or shephcid caste, 
and m some localities they arc considered as a subcastc of 
Dhangars The derivation of the name Hatkar is obscure, 
but the Hatkais appeal to be those Dhangars wdio first 
took to military seivice under Sivaji and hence became a 

^ Bucnanania lattfoba Lyill’s Boar Gazcttui , with some 

2 Based principally on the account notes taken by Mr Hiri L'll m Bul- 
of the Hatkars on p 200 of Sir A dana 
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distinct gioup “Undisciplined, often unaimed, men of the 
Mawals 01 mountain valleys above the Ghauts who were 
called Mawallees, and of those below the mountains towaids 
the sea, called Hetkuiees, joined the young leader”^ The 
Hatkais were thus the soldieis of the Konkan in Sivaji’s 
aimy The Atn-i-Akbau states that the Hatkars weie 
diiven westwaid across the Waidha by the Gonds At 
this time (AD 1600) they weie holding the countiy lound 
Basim by force of aims, and are described as a refiactory 
and peifidious race" “The Hatkais of Beiai are all Bargi 
or Bangi Dhangars, the shcpheids with the spears They 
say that foimerly when going on any expedition they took 
only a blanket seven cubits long and a beai -spear They 
would appear to have been all footmen. The Naiks 01 
village headman of Basim wcic piincipally Hatkais The 
duty of a Naik was to maintain order and stop robbery , 
but in time they became law-bicakcis and their men the 
dacoits of the country Some of them weie very powerful, 
and in 1818 Nowsaji Naik’s troops gave battle to the 
Nuam’s regulai forces under Major Pitman before Umaikhar 
He was beaten and sent to Hydeiabad, wheic he died, and 
the powei of the Naiks was bioken by Majoi Sutherland 
He hanged so many that the Naiks pronounce his name to 
this day with awe To some of the Naiks he gave money 
and told them to settle down in certain villages Others 
who also came, expecting money, were at once hanged ” ® 
But it would appear that only those leadeis were hanged 
who did not come in before a certain fixed date 

The Hatkais are also called Bangi Dhangais, and in 
BeiSi lank above other Dhangais because they took to 
soldiering and obtained giants of land, just as the Maiathas 
lank above the Kunbis Another gioup have given up 
sheep-tending and keep cattle, which is a more lespectablc 
occupation on account of the sanctity of cattle, and these 
call themselves Gauli Hatkars These Gauli Hatkars have 
given up di inking liquor and eating fowls They will not 
touch or sell the milk of buffaloes and cows before sunset 
on Mondays, the day on which they woiship Kiishna If 

^ Colonel Meadows Taylor, Tara^ p 404. 

- Ain-i-AKha) t, quoted in Bcrat Gazetted, p 200 ^ Beiar Gazetteer ^ 
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any one is in need of milk on that day they will let him milk 
the animal himself, but will take no price for the milk On 
a Monday also they will not give fire fiom their house to 
any membei of a low caste, such as a Mahar On the day 
of Diwali they worship their cows, tying a bunch of wool to 
the animars forehead and putting rice on it , they make a 
mud image of Govaidhan, the mountain held up by Kiishna 
as an umbrella to protect the people from the rain, and then 
let the cows trample it to pieces with their hoofs If a 
bullock dies with the lope halter through its nose, the owner 
IS put out of caste , this rule also obtains among the Ahirs 
and Gaulis, and is perhaps responsible for the objection felt 
in some localities to putting string through the nostrils of 
plough- and cart-bullocks, though it is the only means of 
obtaining any control over them 

Formerly the Hatkars burned the corpses only of men 
who died m battle or the chase or subsequently of their 
wounds, cremation being reserved foi this honourable end 
Others were buried sitting cross-legged, and a small piece of 
gold was placed in the mouth of the corpse Now they 
either burn or bury the dead according to their means 
Most of them at the time they were soldiers never allowed 
the hair on their face to be cut. 

The Hatkars of Berar are said to be divided into three 
exogamous clans who apparently marry with each other, 
their names being Poll, Gurdi and Muski In the Cential 
Provinces they have a set of exogamous sections with 
titular names of a somewhat curious nature , among them 
aie Hakkya, said to be so called because their ancestor was 
absent when his cow gave birth to a calf, Wakmar, one 
who left the Pangat or caste feast while his fellows were 
eating , and Polya, one who did not take off his turban at 
the feast 

Hijra, Khasua.^ The class of eunuchs, who foim a 
separate community, recruited by the admission of persons 
bom with this deformity or reduced to the like condition by 
amputation In Saugor it is said that the Khasuas aie 
natural and the Hijras artificial eunuchs, and the Khasuas 

^ Paitly based on a paper by Munshi Kanhaya Lai of the Gazetteer Office 
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deny that they admit Hijras into their society They may 
be either Hindus or Muhammadans by birth, but all become 
Muhammadans Children born in the condition of eunuchs 
are usually made over to the Khasuas by their parents 
The caste are beggars, and also sing and dance at weddings 
and at the births of male children, and obtain piesents of 
gram fiom the cultivators at seedtime and harvest They 
wear female clothes and ornaments and assume the names 
of women They are admitted to mosques, but have to 
stand behind the women, and m Saugor they have their own 
mosque They observe Muhammadan rites and festivals 
generally, and are permitted to smoke from the huqqas 
of other Muhammadans They are governed by a caste 
panchdyat or committee, which imposes fines but does not 
expel any member from the community Each Khasua has 
a beat or locality reserved to him for begging and no other 
may infringe on it, violations of this rule being punished by 
the committee Sometimes a well-to-do Khasua adopts an 
orphan and celebrates the child’s marriage with as much 
expense and display as he can afford, and the Kazi officiates 
at the ceremony 

The Hijras form apparently a separate group, and the 
following account of them is mainly taken from the Bombay 
Gazetteer'^ In Gujarat they are the emasculated male 
votaries of the goddess Bouchera or Behechra, a sister of 
Devi She is the spirit of a martyred Charan or Bhat 
woman Some Charan women were tiavelling from Sul- 
khunpur in Gujarat when they were attacked and plundered 
by Kolis One of the women, of the name of Bouchera, 
snatched a sword from a boy who attended her and with it 
cut off both her breasts She immediately perished, and 
was deified and worshipped as a form of Devi in the 
Chunwal^ The Hijras usually mutilate themselves in the 
performance of a religious vow, sometimes taken by the 
mother as a means of obtaining childien, and in rare cases 
by the boy himself to obtain recovery by the favour of the 
goddess from a dangerous illness^ Hence it is clear that 

^ Mt(liaminadaiis of Gujarat, by ^ Rdsmala, 11 p 90 
Khan Bahadur Fazalullah Lutfullah 
Fandi, pp 21, 22 s Faridi, ibidem 
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they worship Boucheiaji on the ground that she obtained 
divine honours by self-mutilation and should enable her 
votaries to do the same But the real reason for the 
Chaian woman cutting off her breasts was no doubt that 
hei ghost might haunt and destioy the Koli lobbeis, in 
accordance with the usual practice of the Charans^ As a 
further fulfilment of their vow the Hijras pull out the hair 
of their beards and moustaches, bore their ears and noses 
for female ornaments, and affect female speech and manneis 
The meaning of the vow would appear to be that the 
mother saciifices her great blessing of a boy child and 
tiansfoims him aftei a fashion into a girl, at the same time 
devoting him to the seivice of the goddess Similarly, as a 
much milder foim of the same idea, a mother whose sons 
have died will sometimes boie the nose of a later-born son 
and put a small nose-ring in it to make believe he is a giil 
But in this case the aim is also paitly to cheat the goddess 
oi the evil spiiits who cause the death of children, and 
make them think the boy is a girl and therefore not worth 
taking 

The rite of mutilation is desciibed by Mr Farldi as 
follows “ The initiation takes place at the temple of the 
goddess Behechra about 6o miles from Ahmadabad, wheie 
the neophyte lepaiis under the guaidianship or adoption 
of some oldei member of the biotheihood The lad is 
called the daughtei of the old Hijra his guardian The 
emasculation is a secret rite and takes place under the 
diiection of the chief Hijia priest of Behechra It is said 
that the opeiation and initiation are held in a house with 
closed doois, wheie all the Hijias meet in holiday dress 
A special dish of fiied pastry is cooked, and the neophyte 
IS bathed, diessed in led female attiie, decked with flower- 
garlands and seated on a stool in the middle of the room, 
while the others sing to the accompaniment of a small 
drum and coppei cymbals Another loom is prepared for 
the operation, soft ashes being spiead on the floor and piled 
in a heap in the centie When the time for the operation 
appioaches, the neophyte is led to the loora and is made to 
he on his back on tlje ash-heap The opeiator approaches 

^ See article on Bhat 
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chewing betel-leaf The hands and legs of the neophyte 
are fiimly held by some one of the frateinity, and the 
operator, carelessly standing near with an unconceined air, 
when he finds the attention of his patient otherwise occupied, 
with great dexteiity and with one stroke completely cuts off 
the genital organs. He spits betel and aieca juice on the 
wound and staunches the bleeding with a handful of the 
ashes of the babfil^ The operation is dangerous and not 
uncommonly fatal ” Another method is to hold the organs 
in a cleft bamboo and slice them off The Hijras are 
beggais like the Khasuas, and sometimes become very 
importunate Soon after the birth of a child in Gujarat 
the hated Hijras or eunuchs crowd round the house for 
gifts If the demand of one of them is refused the whole 
rank and file of the local fraternity besiege the house with 
indecent clamour and gesture Their claim to alms lests, 
as with other religious mendicants, in the sacred character 
which attaches to them In Bombay there is also a belief 
that the god Hanuman cries out once in twelve years, and 
that those men who hear him are transformed into eunuchs ^ 
Some of them make money by allowing spectators to look 
at the mutilated part of their body, and also by the practice 
of pederasty. 

Homosexual practices are believed to be distinctly rare 
among Hindus, and not common among Muhammadans of 
the Central Provinces. For this the early age of marriage 
may piobably be considered a principal cause The Hindu 
sacred books, however, do not attach severe penalties to this 
offence “Accoiding to the Laws of Manu, a twice-born 
man who commits an unnatural offence with a male, or 
has intercourse with a female in a cart drawn by oxen, 
in water or in the daytime, shall bathe, dressed in his 
clothes , and all these are reckoned as minor offences ” ^ 
In his Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas Dr 
Westermarck shows that, apart from the genuine cases of 
sexual perversion, as to the frequency of which opinions 
differ, homosexual love frequently arises m three conditions 

^ Acacia arabica ® Laws of Manu, xi p 175, quoted 

2 TJie late Mr A M T Jackson’s an The Origin and Development of the 
notes, , August 1912, p 56 Mo? al Ideas, 11 p 476 
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of society These are, when women are actually scaice, as 
among the Australian aboiigines and othei primitive races , 
when the men are frequently engaged in war or in predatory 
expeditions and are sepaiated from then wives for long 
periods, a condition which accounts for its prevalence 
among the Sikhs and Pathans , and lastly, when women 
are secluded and uneducated and hence their society affords 
little intellectual pleasure to men This was the case in 
ancient Greece where women received no education and 
had no place at the public spectacles which were the chief 
means of cultuie,^ and the same reason probably accounts 
for the frequency of the vice among the Persians and 
modern Egyptians “ So also it seems that the ignorance 
and dulness of Muhammadan women, which is a result of 
their total lack of education and then secluded life, is a 
cause of homosexual practices , Moors are sometimes heard 
to defend pederasty on the plea that the company of boys, 
who have always news to tell, is so much moie entertaining 
than the company of women ” ^ 

The Christian Chuich in this as in other lespects has 
set a very high standaid of sexual moiality Unnatural 
crimes were regarded with peculiar horror in the Middle 
Ages, and the punishments for them in English law were 
buiying and burning alive, though these were piobably 
seldom oi never enforced^ The attitude of the Church, 
which was reflected in the civil law, was pai tly inherited from 
the Jews of the Old Testament, and reinforced by similar 
conditions in mediaeval society In both cases this crime 
was especially associated with the heathen and heretics, as 
shown m Dr Westermarck’s interesting account ^ 

“ According to Genesis, unnatural vice was the sin of 
a people who were not the Lord’s people, and the Levjtical 
legislation represents Canaanitish abominations as the chief 
reason why the Canaanites were exterminated Now we 
know that sodomy entered as an element in their religion 
Besides kedeshoth^ or female prostitutes, there weie kedeshwi 
oi male prostitutes, attached to then temples The woid 

^ Westermaick, The Origin and 2 Ihtdetn, ii p 471 
Devehpjiient of the Moial Ideas, 11 2 Ibidem, 11 pp 481, 482 

P 470 i Ibidem, 11 pp 487 489 
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kddesh, tiaiislated ‘Sodomite,’ piopeily denotes a man 
dedicated to a deity , and it appeals that such men were 
consecrated to the mother of the gods, the famous Dea 
Syria, whose priests or devotees they weie considered to 
be The male devotees of this and other goddesses were 
probably m a position analogous to that occupied by the 
female devotees of ceitain gods, who also, as we have seen, 
have developed into libertines , and the sodomitic acts 
committed with these temple prostitutes may, like the 
connections with priestesses, have had in view to tiansfei 
blessings to the woishippeis In Moiocco supernatural 
benefits arc expected not only fiom heteiosexual, but also 
fiom homosexual intei course with a holy peison The 
kedesJmn are frequently alluded to in the Old Testament, 
especially in the peiiod of the monaichy, when rites of 
foreign oiigin made their way into both Israel and Judah 
And it is natural that the Yahveh w^oi shipper should regard 
their piactices wnth the utmost horroi as forming pait of an 
idolatious cult 

“ The Hebrew conception of homosexual love to some 
extent affected Muhammadanism, and passed into Chiisti- 
anity The notion that it is a foim of saciilege w^as heie 
strengthened by the habits of the Gentiles St Paul found 
the abominations of Sodom prevalent among nations who 
had ‘changed the truth of God into a he, and w^orshipped 
and seived the creature moie than the cieator’ Duiing 
the Middle Ages heretics were accused of unnatuial vice 
as a mattei of course Indeed, so closely was sodomy 
associated with heresy that the same name was applied to 
both In La CouUime dc Tom ante- Anjou the word 
hente, which is the ancient form of hei clique^ seems to be 
used in the sense of ‘ sodomite ’ , and the French bougre 
(fiom the Latin Bnlgarus, Bulgarian), as also its English 
synonym, was originally a name given to a sect of heretics 
who came from Bulgaiia in the eleventh centuiy and was 
afterwards applied to other heietics, but at the same time 
it became the regular expression foi a person guilty of 
unnatural mtercouise In mediaeval laws sodomy was 
also repeatedly mentioned together with heiesy, and the 
punishment w^as the same for both. It thus remained a 
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religious offence of the first order It was not only a 
‘ vitium nefandum et super omnia detestandum,’ but it was 
one of the four ‘clamantia peccata/ or crying sms, a 
‘crime de Majestic, vers le Roy celestre’ Very naturally, 
therefoie, it has come to be regarded with somewhat greater 
leniency by law and public opinion in proportion as they 
have emancipated themselves from theological doctrines 
And the fresh light which the scientific study of the sexual 
impulse has lately thrown upon the subject of homosexuality 
must also necessarily influence the moral ideas relating to 
it, in so fai as no scrutinising judge can fail to take into 
account the pressure which a powerful non-volitional desire 
exercises upon an agent’s will” 

Holia.^ A low caste of drummers and leathei -workers 
who claim to be degraded Golars or Telugu Ahlis, under which 
caste most of the Hollas seem to have returned themselves 
in igoi^ The Hollas lelate the following story of their 
origin Once upon a time two brothers, Golar by caste, set 
out m seaich of service, having with them a bullock On 
the way the elder brother went to worship his tutelary deity 
Holiari Deva , but while he was doing so the bullock acci- 
dentally died, and the ceremony could not be proceeded with 
until the carcase was removed Neither a Chamar nor any- 
body else could be got to do this, so at length the younger 
brother was prevailed upon by the elder one to take away 
the body. When he returned, the elder brother would not 
touch him, saying that he had lost his caste The younger 
brother lesigned himself to his fate and called himself Holu, 
after the god whom he had been worshipping at the time he 
lost his caste His descendants weie named Hohas But 
he prayed to the god to avenge him for the treachery of his 
brothel, and from that moment misfortunes commenced to 
shower upon the Golar until he repented and made what 
reparation he could , and in memory of this, whenever a 
Golar dies, the Hohas are feasted by the other Golais to the 
present day The story indicates a connection between the 

^ This article is compiled from a returned as against more than 4000 in 
paper by Mr Babu Rao, Deputy In- 1891, but, on the other hand, in 1901 
spector of Schools, Seom District the number of Golars was double that 

- In this year only 33 Hohas irere of the previous census 
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castes, and it is highly probable that the Holias are a degraded 
class of Golais who took to the trade of tanning and leather- 
woiking When a Hoha goes to a Golar’s house he must 
be asked to come in and sit down 01 the Golar will be 
put out of caste , and when a Golar dies the house must be 
purified by a Hoha The caste is a very numerous one m 
Madias Here the Hoha is superior only to the Madiga or 
Chamar^ In the Central Provinces they are held to be 
impure and to rank below the Mahars, and they live on the 
outskirts of the village Their caste customs resemble 
generally those of the Golars They believe their traditional 
occupation to be the playing of leathein drums, and they still 
follow this tiade, and also make slippers and leather thongs 
foi agricultural pui poses But they must not make or mend 
shoes on pain of excommunication fiom caste They are of 
middle statuie, daik in colour, and very dirty in their person 
and habits Like the Golars, the Hollas speak a dialect of 
Canarese, which is known as Golan, Hoha or Komtau Mr 
Thurston gives the following interesting particular about the 
Hollas ^ “ If a man of anothei caste enters the house of a 
Mysore Hoha, the owner takes care to teai the intruder’s 
cloth, and turn him out This will avert any evil which might 
have befallen him It is said that Brahmans consider great 
luck will wait upon them if they can manage to pass through 
a Holia village unmolested Should a Brahman attempt to 
enter their quarters, the Hollas turn him out, and slipper 
him, in foimei times it is said to death.” 

Injhwar® A caste of agricultural labourers and fisher- 
men found m the Maratha tract of the Wainganga Valley, 
comprised in the Bhandara and Balaghat Districts In 1901 
they numbered 8500 persons as against 11,000 m 1891 
The name Injhwar is simply a Marathi corruption of Bmjh- 
war, as zs for h~s (twenty) and Ithoba for Bithoba or Vithoba 
In his Census Report of 1891 Sir Benjamin Robertson 
remarked that the name was often entered in the census 
books as Vinjhwar, and in Marathi B and V are practically 

^ Mysore Census Repot t p ^ This article is principally based on 

254 information collected by Mr Hira Lai 

2 Ethnographic Notes in Southern in Bhandara 
India, p 258 
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intei changeable The Injhwars are thus a caste foimed fiom 
the Binjhwais oi highest subdivision of the Baiga tribe of 
Balaghat , they have adopted the social customs of the 
Marathi-spcaking people among whom they live, and have 
been formed into a separate caste thiough a corruption of 
their name They still worship Injha oi Vindhya Devi, the 
tutelary deity of the Vindhyan hills, from which the name of 
the Binjhwars is derived The Injhwars have also some 
connection with the Gowari oi cowherd caste of the Maiatha 
countiy They aic sometimes knowm as Diidh-Gow'aii, and 
say that this is because an Injhw'ar w'oman w'as a w'et-nurse 
of the fii St-born Gow'aii The GowCuis themselves, as a low^ 
caste of heidsmen frequenting the jungles, w^ould naturally be 
brought into close connection w ith both the Baigas and Gonds 
Their alliances wnth the Gonds have pioduced the distinct 
caste of Gond-Gowari, and it is not improbable that one fact 
opeiating to sepaiate the Injhwars from their parent tribe of 
the Baigas w^as an admixtuie of Gow'aii blood But they 
lank higher than the Gond-Gowaris, who are legarded as 
impure , this is probably on account of the superior position 
of the Binjhw'ars, wdio form the aristocracy of the Baiga tribe, 
and, living in the forests, w'crc never reduced to the menial 
and senile condition imposed on the Gond residents in 
Hindu villages The Injhwars, howev er, admit the superiority 
of the Gowaris by taking food fiom then hands, a fav'our 
w^hich the lattei wnll not reciprocate Several of the sept or 
family names of the caste are also taken fiom the Gonds, and 
this show's an admixture of Gond blood , the Injhw'ars are 
thus piobably a mixed group of Gonds, Gow'aris, and 
Bmjhw'ars or Baigas 

The Injhw'ars have four subcastes, three of the territorial 
and one of the occupational class These are the Lanjiw'ar, 
or those living round Lanji in Balaghat , the Korre, or those 
of the Korai hill tract in Seoni , the Chandewar or Maratha 
Injhw'ars vv'ho belong to Chanda, and are distinguished by 
holding their weddings only in the evening after the Maratha 
custom, while other Injhw'ars will perform the ceremony at 
any time of day , and the Sonjharias, oi those who have 
taken to washing foi gold in the beds of streams. Of their 
sept or family names some, as already stated, are taken from 
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the Gonds, as Mesram, Tekam, Maiai, Ukya^ Three names, 
Bhoyar, Kawaia and Kohrya (fiom Kohli), aie the names of 
other castes or tubes, and indicate that membeis of these 
became Injhwars and founded families , and others are of 
the teiritoiial, titulai and lotemistic types Among them 
ma}^ be mentioned the Pithvalyas, fiom plth^ flour, all 
families of this sept should steal a little iice from somebody 
else’s field as soon as it is iipe, husband and wife making a 
joint expedition foi the purpose They must not speak a 
woid to each othei from the time they start until they have 
brought back the iice, pounded and cooked it, offered it to 
the god and made their meal The Paunpats, named after 
the lotus, will not touch the flowers 01 leaves of the lotus 
plants, or oven drink water fiom a tank in which the lotus 
grows The Dobokna Rawats are so named because they 
make an offering of two goats to their gods Some of the 
septs are subdivided Thus the Son warn or gold-water sept, 
whose members readmit social culpiits, is divided into the 
Paunpat 01 lotus Sonwanis , the Gurhiwal, who reveie a 
brass vessel tied to a bamboo on the first day of the year , 
the Sati Sonwani, who worship the spiiit of a satz woman 
ancestor , and the Mungphatia Sonwanis, whose token is the 
broken mzing pulse At present these subsepts cannot 
intei marry, the union of any two Sonwanis being foi bidden, 
but it seems likely that inteimariiage may be permitted in 
the course of time 

The social customs of the Injhwais lesemble those of 3 Mar- 
the lower Maiatha castes." Marriage is forbidden between 
members of the same sept and fiist cousins, and a man should customs, 
also not take a wife fiom the sept of his brother or sister-in- 
law This lule prevents the marriage of two brotheis to 
two sisters, to which there is of couise no objection on the 
ground of affinity Giils are usually not mariied until they 
are grown up , but in places where they have been much 
subjected to Hindu influences, the Injhwais will sometimes 
wed an adult girl to a basil plant in older to avoid the 
stigma of keeping her in the house unman led The boy’s 

father goes to make a proposal of mairiage, and the girl’s 
father, if he approves it, intimates his consent by washing 

^ A corruption of Uika ^ See the articles Mahar and Kunbi 
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his visitor’s feet A bride-price of about Rs 20 is usually 
paid, which is increased somewhat if the biidegroom is a 
widower, and decreased if the bride has been seduced before 
marriage The marriage is performed by throwing coloured 
rice over the couple Divoice and the remarriage of widows 
are permitted A bachelor who marries a widow must 
first go through the ceremony with an arka or swallow- 
wort plant, this being considered his real marriage The 
Injhwais usually bury the dead, and in accordance with 
Dravidian custom place the corpse in the grave with the feet 
to the noith When the body is that of a young giil, the 
face IS left exposed as it is carried to the grave The 
regular ceremonies are performed for the welfare of the 
deceased’s soul, and they try to ascertain its fate in the next 
incarnation by spreading flour on the ground overnight and 
looking in the morning for anything resembling the foot- 
mark of a human being, animal or bird On the festival of 
Akhatlj and in the month of Kartik (October) they offer 
libations to the dead, setting out a large pitcher of water 
for a male and a small one foi a female On the foimer 
they paint five lines of sandalwood to represent a man’s 
caste-mark, and on the latter five splashes of kunku or the 
led powder which women rub on their foreheads A burning 
lamp IS placed before the pitchers, and they feed a male 
Mall or gardenei as representative of a dead man and a 
female for a woman 

The Injhwars are generally labourers and cultivators, 
while the Sonjharias wash for gold The women of the 
Maratha or Chandewar subcaste serve as midwives Their 
social status is low, and in the forest tracts they will eat 
snakes and crocodiles, and in fact almost anything except 
beef They will admit members of the Brahman, Dhimar 
(waterman), Mali and Gow^ari castes into the community on 
payment of a premium of five to fifteen rupees and a dinner 
to the caste-fellows The candidate for admission, whether 
male or female, must have his head shaved clean Both 
men and women can obtain pardon for a haison with an 
outsider belonging to any except the most impure castes by 
giving a feast to the community To be beaten with a shoe 
involves temporary excommunication from caste, unless the 
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striker be a Government ofificial, when no penalty is inflicted 
If a man kills a cat, he is required to have an image of it 
made in silver, which, after being worshipped, is piesented 
to a temple or thrown into a river 

Jadam ^ A branch of the well-known Yadu or Yadava 
sept of Rajputs which has now developed into a caste in the 
Nerbudda valley Colonel Tod describes the Yadu as the 
most illustrious of all the tribes of India, this name having 
been borne by the descendants of Buddha, progenitor of the 
Lunai lace The Yadavas weie the herdsmen of Mathura, 
and Krishna was born in this tube His son was Bharat, 
fiom whom the classical name of Bhaiatavaisha for India 
IS held to be derived It is related that when Kiishna was 
about to ascend to heaven, he reflected that the Yadavas had 
multiplied exceedingly and would probably cause trouble 
to the world after he had left it So he decided to reduce 
their numbers, and one day he persuaded one of his 
companions to dress up as a pregnant woman in jest, and 
they took him to the hermitage of the saint Durvasa and 
asked the saint to what the woman would give birth 
Durvasa, who was of a very irascible temper, divined that 
he was being trifled with, and replied that a rice-pestle 
would be born by which the Yadavas would be destioyed 
On the return of the party they found to their astonishment 
that a pestle had actually, as it were, been born from the 
man So they were alarmed at the words of the saint and 
tried to destroy the pestle by rubbing it on a stone But 
as the sawdust of the pestle fell on the ground there sprang 
up fiom It the shoots of the Gondla or Elephant grass, 
which grows taller than the head of a man on hoiseback 
And some time afterwards a quarrel arose among the 
Yadavas, and they tore up the stalks of this grass and slew 
each other with it. Only one woman escaped, whose son 
was afterwards the King of Mathura and the ancestor of the 
existing tribe Another body, however, with whom was 
Krishna, fled to Gujaiat, and on the coast there built the 
great temple of Dwarka, in the place known as Jagat Khant 

1 This article is paitly based on a paper by Bihari Lai, Patwan, of 
Hoshangabad 
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or the World’s End The story has some resemblance to 
that of the sowing of the dragon’s teeth by Cadmus at Thebes 
The principal branches of the Yadavas are the Yaduvansi 
chiefs of Karauli, in Rajputana, and the Bhatti chiefs of 
Jaisalmer The Jadams of Hoshangabad say that they 
immigrated from Karauli State about yoo yeais ago, having 
come to the country on a foray for plunder and afterwards 
settled here They have now developed into a caste, 
mairymg among themselves In Hoshangabad the caste 
has two subdivisions, the Kachhotia who belong principally 
to the Sohagpur tahsil, and the Adhodias who live in Seoni 
and Harda These two groups are endogamous and do not 
marry with each other The Kachhotia are the offspring of 
irregular unions and are looked down upon by the others 
They say that they have fift57--two exogamous groups or 
sections, but this number is used locally as an expression of 
indefinite magnitude All the sections appear to be named 
after villages where their ancestors once lived, but the pre- 
ference for totemism has led some of the groups to connect 
their names with natural objects Thus the designation of 
the Semaria section may be held to be derived from a 
village of that name, both on account of its form, and 
because the other known section -names are taken from 
villages But the Semaria Jadams have adopted the semar 
or cotton-tree as their totem and pay reverence to this ^ 

Infant-marriage is favoured m the caste, and polygamy 
is also prevalent This is often the case among the agri- 
cultural castes, where a man will marry several wives in 
order to obtain their assistance in his cultivation, a wife 
being a more industrious and reliable worker than a hired 
servant No penalty is, howevei, imposed for allowing a 
girl to reach adolescence before marriage, and this not 
infrequently happens If a girl becomes with child through 
a man of the caste she is united to him by a simple rite 
known as gimda, in which she meiely gives him a ring or 
throws a garland of flowers over his neck A caste feast is 

^ Semaria is a common name of Totem is perhaps rather a strong word 
villages, and is of course as such derived for the kind of veneration paid , the 
from the scmai tree, but the argument vernacular term used in Bombay is 
is that the Jadams took the name from devak 
the Milage and not from the tree 
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also exacted, and the couple aie then considcicd to be maiiied 
The icmairiagc of widows is pcimitted, but it is known by 
the oppiobiious name of Knkai -gmina 01 ‘ dog-man lagc,’ 
signif 57 ^ing that it is held to be little 01 no better than a 
simple illicit connection Divoice is also somewhat common 
in the caste, notwithstanding that the person who occupies 
the position of co-icspondcnt must lepay to the husband 
the expenses incuried by him on the maiiiagc ceremony 
Some women aic known to have had ten or twelve husbands 
The Jadams aic pioprictors, tenants and labourcis, and 
aic icckoncd to be efficient cultivators , they plough with 
their own hands and allow then women to work in the fields 
They will also cat food cooked with watci in the field, which 
is against the piacticc of the highci castes. They cat flesh, 
including that of the wild pig, and fish, but abstain from 
liquoi, and wull take food cooked wuth w'atci only from 
Jijhotia 01 Sanadhya Brahmans wdio arc their family 
priests A Brahman will take w’atcr fiom the hands of a 
Jadam m a metal, but not in an earthen, vessel Boys aie 
invested with the sacred thread at the time of their wedding, 
a common piacticc among the higher agricultuial castes, 
and one pointing to the hxpothcsis suggested in the aiticlc 
on Gurao that the invcstituie with the sacicd tin cad w'as in 
its origin a litc of pubeity. The w'omcn w'car a pccuhai 
dress know as saiuavg, consisting of a small skirt of about 
SIX feet of cloth and a long body-cloth wrapped round the 
w^aist and ovei the shoulders They also have larger 
spangles on the foichcad than othci w'omen The women 
of the caste are emancipated to an unusual degree, and it 
IS stated that the}?’ commonly accompany their husbands to 
market for shopping, to prevent them from being cheated. 
Dr. Hunter describes the Jadam as a brave soldici, but a 
bad agriculturist, but in the Central Provinces his couiage 
is rated less highly, and a proverb quoted about him is 
^ Pat fa khafica, Jadant satka^ 01 ‘The Jadam ticmbles at the 
rustle of a leaf’ 


JMua-, Jaduali-Brahman.^ This is the name of a 

1 This .irlicle is based on an account Superintendent of Poliee, Patna, and 
of the Jaduas by Mr A Kny\ett, kindly communicated by Mr C W C 
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class of swindlers, who make money by pretending to turn 
other metals into gold or finding buried treasure They 
aie believed to have originated from the caste of Bhadris or 
Jyotishis, the astrologers of western India The Jyotishi 
or Joshi astrologers are probably an offshoot of the Brahman 
caste The name Jadua is derived from jddtiy magic The 
Bhadris or Jyotishis were in former times, Mi Knyvett 
wiites, attached to the courts of all important rajas in 
western India, where they told fortunes and prophesied 
future events from their computations of the stars, often 
obtaining great influence and being consulted as oracles 
Readers of Quentin Durward will not need to be leminded 
that an exactly similar state of things obtained in Europe 
And both the European and Indian astrologers were 
continually searching for the philosopher’s stone and 
endeavouiing by the practice of alchemy to discover the 
secret of changing silver and other metals into gold It is 
easy to understand how the more dishonest members of the 
community would come to make a livelihood by the pretence 
of being possessed of this power The Jaduas belong 
principally to Bihar, and Mr Knyvett’s account of them is 
based on inquiries in that Province But it is probable 
that, like the Bhadris, tiavelling parties of Jaduas occasionally 
visit the Central Provinces Their method of procedure is 
somewhat as follows They start out in parties of three or 
four and make inquiries for the whereabouts of some likely 
dupe, in the shape of an ignorant and supeistitious person 
possessed of pioperty Sometimes they settle temporarily 
in a village and open a small grain-shop in order to facilitate 
their seaich When the victim has been selected one of 
them proceeds to his village in the disguise of a Sadhu or 
anchorite, being usually accompanied by another as his 
chela or disciple. Soon afterwards the others come, one of 
them perhaps posing as a consideiable landholder, and go 
about inquiring if a very holy Brahman has been seen 
They go to the house of their intended dupe, who naturally 
asks why they are seeking the Brahman , they reply that 

Plowden, Deputy Inspector-General Provinces Criminal Investigation De- 
of Police, Bengal, through Mr G W partment 
Gayer, in charge of the Central 
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they have come to do homage to him as he had tui ned their 
silver and biass ornaments into gold The dupe at once 
goes with them in seaich of the Biahman, and is greatly 
impiessed by seeing the landholdei worship him with 
piofound lespect and make him piescnts of cloth, money 
and cattle He at once falls into the trap and says that he 
too has a quantity of silver which he would like to have 
turned into gold. The Biahman pietends leluctance, but 
eventually yields to the dupe’s entieaties and allows himself 
to be led to the lattei’s house, where with his chela he takes 
up his quaiteis in an innei loom, dark and with a mud floor. 
A variety of tiicks arc now resoited to, to impress the dupe 
with the magic powers of the swindlers. Sometimes he is 
directed to place a rupee on his forehead and go to the door 
and look at the sun foi five minutes, being assuied that 
when he returns the Brrdiman will have disappeaied by 
magic Having looked at the sun for five minutes he can 
natuiallj^ see nothing on leturning to a dark loom and 
expresses wonder at the Biahman’s disappcaiance and 
gradual reappearance as his eyes get accustomed to the 
darkness. Or if the trick to be piactiscd is the pioduction 
of bulled trcasuic, a lupec may be buiicd in the ground and 
after various incantations two lupccs are pioduccd fiom the 
same spot by sleight of hand. Oi by some trickciy the 
victim IS shown the mouth of an earthen vessel containing 
silver oi gold coins in a hole dug in the giound He is told 
that the treasuie cannot be obtained until more ticasuie has 
been added to it and religious iitcs have been pciformcd 
Sometimes the victim is made to v isit a secluded spot, where 
he IS infoimed that after lepeating certain incantations Sivaji 
will appear before him A confcdciate, dicssed in tinsel and 
paint, appears before the victim posing as Sivaji, and informs 
him that theic is trcasuic buried in his house, and it is only 
necessary to follow the instiuctions of the holy Brahman in 
oidci to obtain it The silver oinaments, all that can be 
collected, ate then made ovei to the Biahman, who pretends 
to tie them in a cloth oi place them in an earthen pot and 
buiy them in the flooi of the loom If buried treasure is to 
be found the Bifdiman explains that it is first neccssaiy to 
bury more trcasuic in oidei to obtain it, and if the oinaments 
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aie to be turned into gold they aie buiied foi the purpose 
of tiansmutation Duiing the process the victim is induced 
on some ptetence to leave the loom or covei himself with a 
sheet, when a bundle containing mud or stones is substituted 
for the treasuie The Biahman calls for ghl, oil and incense, 
and lights a fiie ovei the place wheie the ornaments aie 
supposed to be buried, bidding his victim watch over it for 
some houis oi days until his return The Biahman and his 
disciple, with the silvei concealed about them, then leave 
the house, join then confedeiates and make their escape 
The duped villager patiently watches the fiie until he 
becomes tiied of waiting for the Brahman’s return, when he 
digs up the eaith and finds nothing in the cloth but stones 
and lubbish 

Jang’am, Jang’ama. A Sivite order of wandering 
lehgious mendicants The Jangams are the priests or 
ginns of the Sivite sect of Lingayats. They numbered 
3500 peisons in the Central Piovinces and Berai in 1911, 
and frequent the Maiatha country. The Jangam is said to 
be so called because he wears a movable emblem of Siva 
{jana gavia^ to come and go) in contradistinction to the 
Sthawai or fixed emblems found in temples The Jangams 
discard many of the modem phases of Hinduism They 
reject the poems in honoui of Vishnu, Rama and Krishna, 
such as the Bhagavad Gita and Ramayana , they also deny 
the authoiity of Brahmans, the efficacy of pilgrimage and 
self-mortification, and the restiictions of caste , while they 
levere principally the Vedas and the teaching of the great 
Sivite reformer Shankar Acharya^ Like other religious 
oiders, the Jangams have now become a caste, and are divided 
into two gioups of celibate and married members. The 
Gharbaris (married members) celebrate their weddings in 
the usual Maratha fashion, except that they perform no 
horn 01 fire sacrifice They permit the remarriage of widows. 
The Jangams wear ochre -colouied or haddnn clothes and 
long necklaces of seeds called ludrdksha^ beads, which 
resemble a nutmeg in size, in colour and nearly in shape , 

^ Shemng, Castes and Ti ties, iii p 123 
“ The nut of Eleocafpits lanceolains 
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they besmeai theii foiehead, aims and vaiious other paits 
of the body with cowdung ashes They weai the hngam oi 
phallic sign of Siva cither about the neck or loins in a little 
casket of gold, silvci, coppei 01 biass. As the hngam is 
supposed to lepiesent the god and to be eternal, they are 
bulled and not burnt after death, because the hngam must 
be buried with them and must not be destioyed in the fire 
If an}^ Jangam loses the hngam he or she must not eat or 
diink until it has been replaced by the gmu or spiritual 
pieceptor It must be woishipped thiice a day, and ashes 
and bcl^ leaves are offeied to it, besides food when the 
ownei IS about to jDaitake of this himself The Jangams 
worship no deity other than Siva 01 Mahadeo, and thcii 
gieat festnal is the Shivratri Some of them make pilgi im- 
ages to Pachmarhi, to the Mahadeo hills Most of them 
subsist by begging and singing songs 111 piaisc of Mahadeo 
Grant-Duff gi\es the Jangam as one of the twenty-four 
village seivants in a Maiatha village, peihaps as the piiest 
of the local shiinc of Siva, or as the caste piiest of the 
Lingayats, who arc numerous in some Districts of Bombay 
He carries a w’allct o\ ci the shoulder and a conch-shell and 
bell in the hand On approaching the dooi of a house he 
rings his bell to biing out the occupant, and having iecei\cd 
alms proceeds on his way, blowing his conch-shell, w'hich is 
supposed to be a piopitious act for the alms-givcr, and to 
cnsuic his safe passage to heaven The wallet is meant to 
hold the giain given to him, and on ictuining home he 
never empties it completely, but leaves a little gram in it 
as its owm share. The Jangams arc strict vegetarians, and 
take food only from the hands of Lingayats They bless 
their food bcfoie eating it and always finish it completely, 
and aftcrwaids wash the dish with watci and drink dowm 
the water. When a child is boin, the piiest is sent foi and 
his feet are washed with water in a biass tray The water 
IS then rubbed ovei the bodies of those present, and a few 
drops spiinklcd on the walls of the house as a ccicmony of 
purification. The priest’s great toes aie then washed in a 
cup of w^atcr, and he dips the hngam he weais into this, 
and then sips a few' diops of the water, each peison piesent 

^ Ac^hmaimclos 
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doing the same This is called karmia or sanctification 
He then dips a new Imgam into the holy water, and ties it 
round the child’s neck for a minute or two, aftei wards 
handing it to the mother to be kept till the child is old 
enough to wear it The dead are buried in a sitting posture, 
the hngam being placed in the palm of the hand On the 
third day a clay image of Mahadeo is carried to the grave, 
and food and flowers are offered to it, as well as any intoxi- 
cants to which the deceased person may have been addicted 
The following notice of the Jangams more than a century 
ago may be quoted from the Abbd Dubois, though the 
custom described does not, so far as is known, prevail at' 
present, at least in the Central Provinces ^ “ The gurus 

or piiests of Siva, who are known in the Western Provinces 
by the name of Jangams, are for the most pait celibates 
They have a custom which is peculiar to themselves, and 
cuiious enough to be worth remarking. When a guru 
travels about his district he lodges with some member of 
the sect, and the members contend among themselves for 
the honour of leceiving him When he has selected the 
house he wishes to stay in, the master and all the other 
male inmates are obliged, out of respect for him, to leave 
It and go and stay elsewhere The holy man remains theie 
day and night with only the women of the house, whom 
he keeps to wait on him and cook for him, without creating 
any scandal or exciting the jealousy of the husbands All 
the same, some scandal-mongers have remarked that the 
Jangams always take care to choose a house where the 
women are young” The Jangams are not given to 
austeiities, and go about well clad 

1 Hindu Manneis, Customs, and Ceremonies, 1897 ed p 118 
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Jat ^ The representative cultivating caste of the Punjab, 
corresponding to the Kurmi of Hindustan, the Kunbi of the 
Deccan, and the Kapu of Telingana In the Central Pro- 
vinces 10,000 Jats were returned in 1911, ofwhom 5000 
belonged to Hoshangabad and the bulk of the remainder 
to Narsinghpur, Saugor and Jubbulpore The origin of 
the Jat caste has been the subject of much discussion 
Sir D Ibbetson stated some of the theories as follows ^ 
“ Suffice It to say that both General Cunningham and Major 
Tod agree m considering the Jats to be of Indo-Scythian 
stock The former identifies them with the Zanthii of 
Stiabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy , and holds that 
they probably entered the Punjab from their home on the 
Oxus very shortly after the Meds or Hands, who also were 
Indo-Scythians, and who moved into the Punjab about a 
century before Christ . Major Tod classes the Jats as 

^ This article is partly based on in- Office The correct pronunciation of 
formation contributed by Mr Debendra the caste name is Jat, but in the 
Nath Dutt, Pleader, Narsinghpur , Mr Central Provinces it is alwaj’S called 
Ganga Singh, Extia Assistant Com- Jat 

missioner, Hoshangabad, and Mr Punjab Census Repoit 

A.duram Chaudli}! pf thp iOazetteer 421 
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one of the great Rajput tubes, and extends his identification 
with the Getae to both races , but here General Cunningham 
differs, holding the Rajputs to belong to the original Aryan 
stock, and the Jats to a later wave of immigrants from 
the north-west, probably of Scythian race” It is highly 
piobable that the Jats may date their settlement in the 
Punjab fiom one of the three Scythian inroads mentioned 
by Mr V A Smith,^ but I do not know that there is as yet 
considered to be adequate evidence to identify them with 
any particular one 

The following curious passage from the Mahabhaiata 
would appeal to refer to the Jats ^ 

“ An old and excellent Brahman reviling the countries 
Bahika and Madia in the dwelling of Dhritarashtra, related 
facts long known, and thus described those nations 
External to the Himavan, and beyond the Ganges, beyond 
the Sarasvati and Yamuna rivers and Kurukshetra, between 
five rivers, and the Sindhu as the sixth, are situated the 
Bahikas, devoid of ritual or observance, and therefore to be 
shunned Their figtiee is named Govardhana {ze the place 
of cow-killing) , their market-place is Subhadram (the place 
of vending liquor at least so say the commentators), and 
these give titles to the doorway of the royal palace A 
business of gieat importance compelled me to dwell amongst 
the Bahikas, and their customs are theiefore well known to 
me The chief city is called Shakala, and the river Apaga 
The people are also named Jarttikas , and their customs are 
shameful They drink spirits made from sugar and gram, 
and eat meat seasoned with garlic , and live on flesh and 
wine their women intoxicated appear in public places, with 
no other garb than garlands and perfumes, dancing and 
singing, and vociferating indecencies in tones more haish 
than those of the camel or the ass , they indulge in 
promiscuous intercourse and are under no restraint They 
clothe themselves in skins and blankets, and sound the 
cymbal and drum and conch, and cry aloud with hoarse 
voices ‘We will hasten to delight, in thick forests and in 

1 Eaily Htsto 7 y of Indta translated by Professoi H H Wilson, 

and quoted in vol i pp 260, 262 of 

^ Mahabharata, vm 2026, et sey , Dr J Wilson’s hidian Caste 
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pleasant places , we will feast and spoi t , and gathering on 
the highways spiing upon the travellers, and spoil and 
scourge them ' ’ In Shakala, a female demon (a Rakshasi) 
on the fouiteenth day of the dark fortnight sings aloud ‘ I 
will feast on the flesh of kine, and quaff the inebriating spirit 
attended by fair and graceful females’ The Sudia-hke 
Bahikas have no institutes nor sacrifices , and neither deities, 
manes, nor Brahmans accept their offerings They eat out of 
wooden or earthen plates, nor heed their being smeaied with 
wine or viands, or licked by dogs, and they use equally in 
its various preparations the milk of ewes, of camels and of 
asses Who that has drunk milk in the city Yugandhara 
can hope to entei Svarga ? Bahi and Hika were the names 
of two fiends in the Vipasha iiver , the Bahikas aie their 
descendants and not of the creation of Brahma Some say 
the Arattas aie the name of the people and Bahika of the 
waters The Vedas are not known there, nor oblation, nor 
sacrifice, and the gods will not partake of their food The 
Prasthalas (perhaps borderers), Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, 
Khashas, Vasas, Atisindhus (or those beyond the Indus), 
Sauviras, are all equally infamous There one who is by 
birth a Brahman, becomes a Kshatriya, or a Vaishya, or a 
Sudra, or a Barber, and having been a barber becomes a 
Brahman again A virtuous woman was once violated by 
Aratta ruffians, and she cursed the race, and their women 
have ever since been unchaste On this account their heirs 
are their sisters’ children, not their own All countries have 
their laws and gods the Yavanas are wise, and pre- 
eminently brave , the Mlechchas observe their own ritual, 
but the Madrakas are worthless Madra is the ordure of 
the earth it is the region of inebiiety, unchastity, robbery, 
and murder fie on the Panchanada people ' fie on the 
Aiatta race ' ” 

In the above account the country referred to is clearly 
the Punjab, from the mention of the five rivers and the 
Indus The people are called Bahika or Jarttika, and would 
therefore seem to be the Jats And the account would 
appear to refer to a period when they were newly settled in 
the Punjab and had not come under Hindu influence But 
at the same time the Aryans or Hindus had passed through 
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the Punjab and wcic settled in Hindustan And it would 
theiefoie seem to be a necessaiy inference that the Jats were 
compaiatively late immigrants, and weie one of the tribes 
who invaded India between the second century BC and the 
fifth centuiy A D as suggested above 

Sii D Ibbetson held that the Jats and Rajputs must be, 
to some extent at least, of the same blood. Though the 
Jats are lepresented in the Central Provinces only by a small 
body of immigiants it will be peimissible to quote the follow- 
ing passages from his admiiable and classical account of the 
caste 

“It may be that the oiiginal Rajput and the oiiginal 
Jat enteied India at diffeient periods in its histoiy, though 
to my mind the teim Rajput is an occupational lathei than 
an ethnological expicssion But if they do originally rc- 
piesent two separate waves of immigration, it is at least 
exceedingly probable, both from their almost identical phy- 
sique and facial character and from the close communion 
which has always existed between them, that they belong to 
one and the same ethnic stock , wdiilc, w^hether this be so 
or not, it is almost certain that they ha\c been for many 
centuries and still aie so intermingled and so blended into 
one people that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
them as separate wdioles It is indeed more than probable 
that the process of fusion has not ended here, and that the 
people who thus in the mam resulted from the blending of 
the Jat and the Rajput, if these tw'o w’cre ever distinct, is by 
no means free from foreign elements . . 

“But whether Jats and Rajputs were or were not 
originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may 
have been affiliated to theii society, I think that the tw'O now' 
form a common stock, the distinction betw'een Jat and Rajput 
being social rather than ethnic I believe that those families 
of that common stock whom the tide of fortune has raised to 
political importance have become Rajputs almost by mere 
virtue of their rise , and that their descendants have retained 
the title and its privileges on the condition, strictly enforced, 
of observing the rules by which the higher are distinguished 
from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedence , of 

^ Ibidenij piras 422-424 
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preserving then purity of blood by refusing to marry with 
families of infeiior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from 
widow-marriage, and of refraining from degrading occupa- 
tions Those who transgressed these rules have fallen from 
their high position and ceased to be Rajputs , while such 
families as, attaining a dominant position in their teiiitoiy, 
began to affect social exclusiveness and to observe the lules, 
have become not only Rajas but also Rajputs or sons of 
Rajas For the last seven centuries at least the piocess of 
elevation has been almost at a standstill Under the Delhi 
Emperors king-making was practically impossible Under 
the Sikhs the Rajput was overshadowed by the Jat, who 
resented his assumption of superiority and his refusal to join 
him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khalsa, deliberately 
persecuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, 
and preferred his title of Jat Sikh to that of the proudest 
Rajput On the frontier the dominance of Pathans and 
Biloches and the general prevalence of Muhammadan feelings 
and ideas placed recent Indian origin at a discount, and led 
the leading families who belonged to neither of these two 
races to claim connection not with the Kshatriyas of the 
Sanskrit classics but with the Mughal conquerors of India 
or the Qureshi cousins of the Prophet , in so much that even 
admittedly Rajput tribes of famous ancestry, such as the 
Khokha, have begun to follow the example But in the hills, 
where Rajput dynasties, with genealogies perhaps more 
ancient and unbroken than can be shown by any other 
royal families in the world, retained their independence till 
yesterday, and where many of them still enjoy as great 
social authority as ever, the twin processes of degiadation 
from and elevation to Rajput rank are still to be seen in 
operation The Raja is there the fountain not only of 
honour but also of caste, which is the same thing in 
India 

“ The Jat is in every respect the most important of the 4 The 
Punjab peoples In point of numbers he surpasses the jaui 
Rajput, who comes next to him, in the proportion of nearly thePunjc 
three to one , while the two together constitute twenty-seven 
pei cent of the whole population of the Province Politically 
he luled the Punjab till the Khalsa yielded to our aims 



Ethnologically he is the pccuhat and most piomiiient pioduct 
of the plain of the five iivcrs And fiom an economical and 
administrative point of view he is the husbandman, the 
peasant, the levenue-payei pai cxcclloicc of the Jhovince 
His manneis do not bear the impicss of generations of wild 
ficedom which maiks the laccs of our frontier mountains 
]Eit he IS moic honest, inoic indiistiious, more sturdy, and 
no less manly than they Stuidy independence indeed and 
patient, Mgoious labour aic his stiongcst chaiactcristics 
The Jat is of all Punjab laccs the most impatient of tribal or 
communal control, and the one which asscits the freedom of 
the individual moststiongly In tiacts whcic, as in Rohtak, 
the Jat tubes ha\c the field to IhcmseKcs, and arc compelled, 
in default of n\al castes as enemies, to fall back upon each 
other foi somebody to quancl with, the tribal tics arc stiong 
But as a lulc a Jat is a man who docs what seems light in 
his own eyes and sometimes wliat seems wiong also, and 
wall not be said nay bj any man I do not mean, however, 
that he is turbulent , as a lulc he is vciy f.ir from being so 
He is independent and he is self-willed , but he is reasonable, 
peaceably inclined if left alone, and not difficult to manage 
He is usually content to cultivate his fields and pay his 
revenue in peace and quietness if people will let him do so , 
though when he docs go wrong he takes to ain thing from 
gambling to murder, with peihaps a preference for stealing 
othci people’s wucs and cattle As usual the pro\crbiaI 
wnsdom of the villages describes him \ci-) fairly though 
perhaps somewhat too scvcrcl}' 'The soil, fodder, clothes, 
hemp, giass-fibic, and silk, these six arc best beaten , and 
the seventh is the Jat’ ‘ A Jat, a Bhat, a cateipillai, and a 
w'idow' w'oman , these four are best hungr)' If they cat 
then fill they do haim’ ‘The J.lt, like a wound, is better 
wdien bound’ In agiicultuic the Jat is prc'cmincnt The 
market-gardening castes, the Aram, the klali, the Saini aic 
perhaps moie skilful cultivators on a small scale, but they 
cannot rival the Jat as landowners and yeoman cultivatois 
The Jat calls himself ^amindat or ‘husbandman’ as often as 
Jat, and his w'omcn and childicn alike work with him in the 
fields ‘ The Jat’s baby has a plough-handle for a plaything ’ 
‘The Jat stood on his coin heap and said to the king’s 
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elephant - drivers, Will you sell those little donkeys?’ 
Socially the Jat occupies a position which is shared by the 
Ror, the Gujar, and the Ahli, all four eating and smoking 
together He is, of course, fai below the Rajput, from the 
simple fact that he practises widow- man lage The Jat 
father is made to say in the rhyming pioveibs of the 
countryside, ‘ Come, my daughtei, and be married , if 
this husband dies there are plenty more’ But among the 
widow-mairying castes he stands first The Bania with 
his sacied thread, his stiict Hinduism, and his twice-born 
standing, looks down on the Jat as a Sudra But the Jat 
looks down upon the Bania as a cowardly, spiritless money 
grubber, and society in geneial agiees with the Jat The 
Khatri, who is far supeiior to the Bania m manliness and 
vigour, piobably takes precedence of the Jat But among 
the races 01 tribes of puiely Hindu origin, I think that 
the Jat stands next aftei the Brahman, the Rajput, and the 
Khatri” 

The above account clearly indicates the social position 5 Social 
of the Jat His is the highest caste except the aiistocracy 
consisting of the Biahmans and Rajputs, the Khatiis who 
are derived from the Rajputs, and the Banias who aie 
recognised as ranking not much below the Rajputs The 
derivation of some of the Rajput clans from the Jats seems 
highly probable, and is confirmed by other instances of 
aristocratic selection in such castes as the Marathas and 
Kunbis, the Raj-Gonds and Gonds, and so on If, how- 
ever, the Rajputs are a Jat aristocracy, it is clear that the 
Jats were not the Sudras, wdio aie desciibed as wholly 
debased and impure in the Hindu classics , and the present 
application of the term Sudra to them is a misnomer aiising 
fiom modern eriors in classification by the Hindus them- 
selves The Jats, if Sir D Ibbetson’s account be accepted, 
must have been the main body of the invading host, 
w^hether Aryan or Scythian, of whom the Rajputs were the 
leaders They settled on the land and formed village 
communities, and the status of the Jat at piesent appears 
to be that of a membei of the village community and 
part-holder of its land A slightly undue importance 
may perhaps have been given in the above passage to the 
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piactice of widow-marriage as detei mining the position of 
a great caste like the Jats Some Rajputs, Kayasths and 
Banias permit widow-mairiage, and consideiable sections 
of all these castes, and Biahmans also, peimit the practice 
of keeping widows, which, though not called a mariiage, 
does not differ very widely from it The Jat piobably 
finds his women too valuable as assistants m cultivation 
to make a pietence at the abolition of widow-mairiage m 
ordei to improve his social status as some other castes do 
The Jat, of couise, lanks as what is commonly called a puie 
caste, in that Biahmans take water to drink from him 
But his status does not depend on this, because Biahmans 
take watei fiom such menials as barbers, Kahars or beaiers. 
Bans or household seivants, and so on, who lank fai below 
the Jat, and also from the Mails and othei gardening castes 
who are appreciably below him. The Jat is equal to the 
Gujai and Ahir so far as social purity is concerned, but 
still above them, because they are graziers and vagrants, 
while he is a settled cultivator It is from this fact that 
his status IS perhaps mainly derived , and his leading 
characteristics, his independence, self-sufficiency, dogged- 
ness, and industry, aie those generally lecognised as typical 
of the peasant proprietor But the Jat, in the Punjab at 
any rate, has also a higher status than the principal 
cultivating castes of other provinces, the Kurmi and the 
Kunbi And this may perhaps be explained by his purer 
foreign descent, and also by the fact that both as Jat and 
as Sikh his caste has been a military and dominant one in 
history and has furnished princes and heads of states 

The Jats themselves relate the following Brahmanical 
legend of their oiigin On one occasion when Himachal 
or Daksha Raja, the father-in-law of Mahadeo, was per- 
forming a gieat saciifice, he invited all the gods to be 
present except his son-m-law Mahadeo (Siva) The latter’s 
wife Paivati was, however, veiy anxious to go, so she asked 
Mahadeo to let her attend, even though she had not been 
invited Mahadeo was unwilling to do this, but finally 
consented But Daksha tieated Parvati with great want 
of respect at the saciifice, so she came home and told 
Mahadeo about him When Mahadeo heaid this he was 
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filled with wiath, and untying his matted hair {jata) dashed 
it on the giound, when two powerful beings arose from it 
He sent them to destioy Daksha’s sacrifice and they went 
and destroyed it, and fiom these were descended the race 
of the Jats, and they take their name from the matted locks 
{jatd) of the lord Mahadeo Another saying of the caste 
IS that “ The ancestoi of the Rajputs was Kashyap ^ and of 
the Jats Siva In the beginning these weie the only two 
races of India” 

No detailed description of the Jats need be attempted 7 The 
here, but some infoimation which has been obtained on centra/^^^ 
their customs in this Piovince may be recorded They Provinces 
entered the Hoshangabad District, Sir C Elliot states,^ in 
the eighteenth century, and came originally from Bharatpur 
(Bhurtpui), but halted in Marwar on the way “They aie 
the best cultivatois in the District after the Pardeshi 
Kurmis, and though they confine themselves to oidinaiy 
crops they are very laborious, and the tilth of their fields is 
pleasant to look on ” For the purposes of marriage the 
caste is divided into exogamous sections in the usual 
manner The bulk of the section -names cannot be ex- 
plained, being probably coirupted forms of the names of 
villages, but it is noticeable that several pairs of them are 
considered to be related so that their members cannot 
intermarry Thus no marriages can take place between 
the Golia and Gwalwa, the Choyala and Sarana, the 
Bhukar and Bhaii, and the Lathial and Lalai sections, as 
each pair is considered to be descended from a common 
ancestoi 

A man may not take a wife either from his own section 8 Mar- 
or that of his mother or his grandmother, nor from those 
of the husbands of his father’s sisters For a Jat wedding 
a square enclosuie is marked out with pegs, and a thiead 
is wound seven times round the pegs touching the ground, 
and covered over with rice or wheat so that it may 
not be buint The enclosure is known as Chaonii, and 
inside It the horn or file saciifice is perfoimed with butter, 

1 Kashyap was a Kishi or saint, but tortoise 
he may probably have developed into ^ Hoshavguhad SeUleme 7 tt Report, 
an eponymous heio from Kachhap, a p 62 
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bailey, sesamum, sugar and saffion placed on the top of 
a heap of wheat- flour After the sacrifice the biide and 
bridegroom walk seven times round the Chaonri with their 
rieht hands inwards After this tufts of cotton are tin own 
over the bodies of the bridegioom and bride and they have 
to pick it off each othei, the one who finishes fiist being 
consideied the winner This is apparently a symbolical 
imitation of the agricultuial operation of cotton -picking 
The reman lage of widows is peimitted, the ceremony being 
usually pei formed on a Satuida}?- A bacheloi who is to 
many a widow must fiist walk seven times round a pipal 
tree Contrary to the usual custom, a widow is forbidden 
to espouse her deceased husband’s younger brother or any 
of his relations within three degrees of consanguinity 

The dead aie burnt, with the exception of children 
under seven whose bodies are buried After the death of a 
married man his widow walks round his body seven times 
with her left hand inwards, or m the reverse direction to the 
pel ambulation of the Chaonri at mairiage This ceremony 
IS therefore, as it were, a sort of undoing of the marriage 
The women wear lac or ivory bangles, and the widow 
breaks a few of these when the coipse of her husband is 
lifted up to be earned outside the house She breaks the 
remaining ones on the twelfth day after the death and 
throws them on the clmlha or earthen hearth 

An impoitant occasion for display among the Jats is 
known as the Paida ceremony This is sometimes pei- 
formed by wealthy families when the head of the household 
or his wife dies oi a daughter is mariied They get a long 
pole of teakwood and plant it in the ground so that it 
stands some foity feet high Before being laised the pole 
IS woi shipped with offeiings of milk , a cart-wheel is tied to 
the upper end and it is then pulled erect with ropes, and if 
any difficult)^ is experienced the celebrant believes himself to 
be in fault and gives away some cows in chaiity On the 
axle of the cait- wheel is secured a biass pot called kasetz, 
containing wheat and money, with a cloth tied ovei the 
mouth The pole is left standing foi thice days, and duiing 
this time the celebiant feasts the Bhats oi genealogists 
of the caste and all the caste-fellows from his own and 
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the sui rounding villages If the occasion of the ceiemony 
be a death, male and female calves are taken and then 
marriage is peifoimed , oil and tui meric are rubbed on 
their bodies, and they aie led seven times lound the high 
pole The heifei is then given to a Biahman, and the male, 
being first branded on one flank with a figure of a trident 
and on the other with a repiesentation of the sun and moon, 
is set at liberty for life, and no Hindu will injure it This 
last piactice is, howevei, falling into desuetude, owing to the 
injuiy which such animals inflict on the crops A Jat who 
performs the Paida ceiemony obtains gieat consideration in 
the community, and his opinion is given weight in caste 
disputes A similai liberality is observed in other ways by 
wealthy men , thus one iich proprietor in Hoshangabad, 
whose son was to be married, gave a feast to all the residents 
of every village thiough which the wedding procession passed 
on Its way to the bride’s house Another presented each of 
his wedding guests with new cloth to the value of ten or 
twelve rupees, and as in the case of a prominent family the 
number of guests may be a thousand 01 moie, the cost of 
such libeiality can be easily realised Similarly Colonel Tod 
states that on the occasion of their weddings the Jats of 
Bikanei even blocked up the highways to obtain visitors, 
whose numbers formed the measuie of the libeiahty and 
munificence of the donor of the fete Indeed, the desiie foi 
the social distinction which accrues to generous hosts on such 
occasions has pioved to be the undoing of many a once 
notable family 

If a woman is baiien, she is taken to the meeting of the 
boLindaiies of thiee villages and bathed there On the birth 
of a boy a biass dish is hammered to announce the event, 
but on that of a giil only a winnowing-fan The navel- 
string is bulled in the lymg-in 100m When the newboin 
child IS a few days old, it is taken out of doors and made to 
bow to the sun When a man proposes to adopt a son tlie 
caste-fellows aie invited, and in their presence the boy is 
seated in his lap, while music is played and songs are sung 
by the women Each of the guests then comes up and pie- 
sents the boy with a cocoanut, while sugai is distiibuted and 
a feast is afterwaids given 
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The favonntc deity of the caste is Siva 01 Mahadco, 
whom they considci to be then ultimate anccstoi. On the 
festival of Shiviatii (Siva’s night) they obscivc a total fast, 
and pass the whole day and night singing songs in hon- 
0111 of the god, while offciings of bcl'^ leaves, flowcis, iicc 
and sandalwood aic made on the following moining. In 
Hoshangabad the caste have two minoi deities, Ramji Deo 
and Ban am Deo, who aic picsumably the spiiits of defunct 
wan 101s These aic woi shipped on the eleventh day of 
cvciy month, and many Jats wcai an impicssion of then 
images on a piece of gold or silvci lound the neck On the 
Dasahia festival the caste woiship then swoids and hoiscs 
in memoiy of then soldici anccstoi s, and they icvcic then 
implements of husbandi 37 - on the Aksha}^ Tiitiya of Baisakh 
(June), the commencement of the agilcultuial j^’car, while 
each cultivatoi docs the same on the days that he completes 
the sowing of his lain ciops and wintci ciops. 

The caste employ Biahmans foi the pcrfoimancc of then 
ccicmonics, and also as then gmns 01 spnitual picceptois 
They cat Ilcsh and dunk liquoi in the Ccntial Biovinccs, but 
in Hoshangabad thej^ do not consume cithci birds 01 fish , 
and when thej’' cat mutton 01 the flesh of the wild pig, they 
do tins only outside the house, in oidci not to offend their 
women, who will not cat flesh. In Hoshangabad the J.its, 
like othci immigiants fiom Maiwai, commonly wcai then 
hail long and keep the face unshaven, and this gives them 
lathci a wild and fa?oucJic appeal ance among the neatly 
shorn Hindus of the Ncibudda Valley." They aic of light 
complexion, the diffcicncc m shade between the Jats and 
oidinaiy icsidcnts in the localitj’' being appaicnt to the casual 
obscivcr. Then women aic fond of the hollow anklets 
known as boia, which contain small balls 01 pebbles, and 
tinkle as they walk Gnls aic tattooed bcfoic maiiiagc, and 
while the opciation is being earned out the women of the 
caste collect and sing songs to divcit the suffcici’s attention 
fiom the pain. The men have pagi is 01 tin bans made of many 
little stiings of twisted cloth, which come down ovci the 
cais If a man kills a cow 01 a squnicl, he must stay out- 
side the village foi five weeks and nobod}'^ looks upon his 

* tmxnuth'! - Sdihnnit! Rtgoit^ lor at 
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face Aftei this he should go and bathe in the Ganges, but 
if he is too poor the Neibudda may be substituted for it with 
the pel mission of the caste committee The penalty for 
killing a cat is almost as seveie, but to slay a dog involves 
no sin If a man who has committed a murder escapes con- 
viction but his guilt IS known to the caste, it is absolutely 
incumbent on him to go and bathe in the Ganges and be 
puiified there, having his head and face shaved After this 
he may be readmitted to caste intercourse The caste 
obseive some curious rules 01 taboos they never drink the 
milk of a black cow , their women do not have their noses 
boied foi nose-rings, but if a woman loses several children 
she will have the nose boied of the next one which is boin , 
women never wear glass bangles, but have them made of 
ivoiy 01 lac and clay , they nevei wear the bdzuband or 
armlet with bars crossed on hinges which can be pulled in 
01 out, but instead of it the kara or rigid bangle , and the 
caste never keep a basil plant in the house for worship, 
though they may revere it outside the house As the basil 
is the emblem of Vishnu, and the Jats consider themselves 
to be descended from Siva, they would naturally not be in- 
clined to pay any special respect to the plant 

The Jats are good cultivators, and at the thiity years’ 
settlement (1865) several members of the caste held con- 
siderable estates , but a number of these have now been lost, 
owing probably to extravagance of living In Saugor the 
Jats are commonly employed as masons or navvies 
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Jhadi Telenga.^ A small caste in the Bastar State who 
appear to be a mixtuie of Gonds and the lower Telugu 
castes, the name meaning ‘ The jungly Telugus ’ Those 
living m the open countiy are called Mandar Telengas In 
the census of 1901 these Telengas were wiongly classified 
under the Balji or Balija caste They numbered about 
5000 pel sons The caste have thiee divisions accoiding to 
then comparative purity of descent, which aie named Purait, 
Surait and Pohni The son of a Purait by a woman 
of different caste wnll be a Surait, and the son of a Suiait 
by such a woman wnll be a Pohni Such alliances are now, 
however, infrequent, and most of the Telengas in Bastar 
belong to the Purait or legitimate group A Pohni wull 
take cooked food fiom the two higher groups and a Surait 
from a Purait The last will take water from the two louder 
gioups, but not food 

For the pui poses of marriage the caste is divided into 
the usual exogamous septs, and these are further aiianged 
m two groups The first group contains the following 
septs Kudmulwadu, fiom kudmicl, a preparation of rice , 
Kolmulwadu, from kolnmly a treasuie-pit , Lingawadu, from 
the Iniga emblem , and Naguhvadu, a ploughman The 
second group contains the following septs Kodamajjnvadu, 

^ This article is entirely based on Rai Bahadur Panda Baijnath, Super- 
an account of the caste furnished by intendent, Bastar Slate 
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a liuntei and tiappei of animals, Wargaiwadu, one who 
makes lopes from wood-fibre, Paspulwadu, one who 
piepaies tuimenc, Pankiwadu, one who distributes cooked 
food, Bhandanwadu, a nch man, and one 01 two others 
The rule is that no man 01 woman of a sept belonging to 
the fiist group should maii}^ in any other sept of that group, 
but alwa)^s fiom some sept of the othei This, therefore, 
appears to be a relic of the classificatory system of maniage, 
which obtains among the Austialian aborigines The rule 
is now, however, sometimes violated The caste say that 
then ancestois came from Waiangal with the ruling family 
of Bastar. 

They will admit Brahmans, Rajputs and Halbas into 
the community If a man of any of these castes has a child 
by a Telenga woman, this child will be considered to belong 
to the same gioup of the Jhadi Telengas as its mother If a 
man of lower caste, such as Rawat, Dhakai, Jangam, Kumhai 
01 Kalar has such a child it will be admitted into the next 
lowei group than that to which the mothei belonged Thus 
the child of a Purait woman by one of these castes will 
become a Surait A Telenga woman having a child by a 
Gond, Sunar, Lohar or Mehra man is put out of caste 

A girl cannot be properly maiiied unless the ceremony 
IS performed before she arrives at puberty After this she 
can only be married by an abridged rite, which consists of 
rubbing her with oil and turmeric, investing her with glass 
bangles and a new cloth, and giving a feast to the caste 
In such a case the bridegroom first goes through a sham 
marriage with the bianch of a mahua tree The boy’s father 
looks out for a girl, and the most suitable match is considered 
to be his sister’s daughter Before giving away his daughter 
he must ask his wife’s brothei and his own sister whether 
they want her foi one of then sons When setting out to 
make a proposal they take the omens from a bird called Usi 
The best omen is to hear this bud’s call on both sides of 
them as they go into the jungle When asking for the girl 
the envoys say to hei father, ‘ You have got rice and pulse , 
give them to us for our friend’s son ’ The wedding should be 
held on a Monday or Thursday, and the bridegroom should 
arrive at the bride’s village on a Sunday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
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day or Friday The sacred post in the centre of the maiiiage- 
shed must be of the mahua ^ tree, which is no doubt held 
sacred by these people, as by the Gonds, because spirituous 
liquor IS made from its fruit A widow must mourn her 
husband for a month, and can then marry again But she 
may not marry her late husband’s brother, nor his first cousin, 
nor any member of her father’s sept Divorce is allowed, 
but no man will divorce his wife unless she leaves him of 
her own accord or is known to be intiiguing with a man 
of lower caste 

Each sept has a deity of its own who is usually some local 
god symbolised by a wooden post or a stone Instances of 
these are Kondraj of Santoshpur represented by a wooden 
pillar carved into circular form at the top , Chikat Raj of 
Bijapur by two bamboos six feet m length leaning against 
a wall , Kaunam Raj of Gongla by a stone image, and at 
fans by a bamboo with peacock’s feathers tied at the top 
They offer incense, rice and a fowl to then ancestors m their 
own houses m Chait (March) at the new year, and at the 
festival of the new rice in Bhadon (August) At the sowing 
festival they go out hunting, and those who return empty- 
handed think they will have ill-luck Each tenant also 
worships the eaith-goddess, whose image is then decoiated 
with flowers and vermilion He brings a goat, and rice is 
placed before it at her shrine If the animal eats the 
saciifice is held to be accepted, but if not it is returned 
to the owner, and it is thought that some misfortune will 
befall him The heads of all the goats offered are taken by 
the priest and the bodies returned to the worshippers to be 
consumed at a feast Each village has also its tutelary god, 
having a hut to himself Inside this a post of mahua wood 
IS fixed in the ground and roughly squared, and a peg is 
driven into it at the top The god is represented by another 
bamboo peg about two inches long, which is first worshipped 
in front of the post and then suspended from it in a 
receptacle In each village the smallpox goddess is also 
present in the form of a stone, either with or without a 
hut over it A Jangam or devotee of the Lingayat sect is 
usually the caste priest, and at a funeral he follows the 

^ Bassia lahfoha 
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corpse ringing his bell If a man is put out of caste through 
getting maggots m a wound or being beaten by a shoe* he 
must be purified by the Jangam The latter lubs some 
ashes on his own body and places them in the offender’s 
mouth, and gives him to dunk some water from his own 
lota in place of water from a sacred river For this the 
offender pays a fee of five rupees and a calf to the Jangam 
and must also give a feast to the caste The dead are 
either buried or burnt, the head being placed to the east 
The eldest son has his head and face shaved on the death 
of the father of the family, and the youngest on that of the 
mother 

A child is named on the seventh or eighth day aftei 6 Names 
birth by the old women If it is much given to crying they 
consider the name unsuitable and change it, repeating those 
of deceased relatives When the child stops crying at the 
mention of a particulai name, they consider that the relative 
mentioned has been born again in the child and name 
it after him Often the name of the sept is combined 
with the personal name as Lingam-Lachha, Lingam-Kachchi, 
Panki-Samaya, Panki-Ganglu, Panki-Buchcham, Nagul-Sama, 
Nagul-Mutta 

When a man wishes to destroy an enemy he makes an 7 Magical 
image of him with earth and offers a pig and goat to the 
family god, praying for the enemy’s desti uction Then the 
operator takes a frog or a tree-lizard which has been kept 
ready and bieaks all its limbs, thinking that the limbs of 
his enemy will similarly be broken and that the man will 
die Or he takes some grains of kossa, a small millet, and 
proceeds to a sdj ^ or mahua tree A pigeon is offered to 
the tree and to the family god, and both are asked to 
destroy the foe The man then ascends the tree, and mutter- 
ing incantations throws the grains in the direction of his 
enemy thinking that they will enter his body and destroy 
him To counteract these devices a man who thinks himself 
bewitched calls in the aid of a wizard, who sucks out of 
his body the grains or other evil things which have been 
caused to enter it as shown above Occasionally a man will 
promise a human sacrifice to his god Foi this he must get 

^ Bos7velha m7ata 
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some hair oi a piece of cloth belonging to somebody else 
and wash it in water in the name of the god, who may then 
kill the owner of the hair or cloth and thus obtain the 
sacrifice Or the sacrificer may pick a quarrel and assault 
the other peison so as to draw blood from him He picks 
up a drop or two of the blood and offers it to the deit}^ with 
the same end in view 

8 Occup-w The caste are cultivators and faimservants, and are, as a 
rule, very pool, living from hand to mouth They practise 
shifting cultivation and are too lazy to grow the moie 
valuable crops They eat grain twice a day during the four 
months from October to January only, and at other times eke 
out their scanty provision with edible roots and leaves, and 
hunt and fish in the forest like the Muria and Maria Gonds 
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Jog"!, Yogi The well-known ordei of religious mendi- 
cants and devotees of Siva The Jogi or Yogi, propeily so 
called, IS a follower of the Yoga system of philosophy founded 
by Patanjali, the mam characteristics of which aie a belief 
in the power of man over nature by means of austerities and 
the occult influences of the will The idea is that one who 
has obtained complete contiol over himself, and entirely 
subdued all fleshly desires, acquires such potency of mind 
and will that he can influence the forces of nature at his 
pleasure. The Yoga philosophy has indeed so much sub- 
stratum of truth that a man who has complete control of 
himself has the strongest will, and hence the most powei to 
influence others, and an exaggerated idea of this power is 
no doubt fostered by the display of mesmeric control and 
similar phenomena The fact that the influence which can be 
exerted over other human beings through their minds in no 
way extends to the physical phenomena of inanimate nature 
is obvious to us, but was by no means so to the uneducated 
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Hindus, who have no clear conceptions of the terms mental 
and physical, animate and inanimate, nor of the ideas con- 
noted by them To them all nature was animate, and all 
its phenomena the results of the actions of sentient beings, 
and hence it was not difficult for them to suppose that men 
could influence the proceedings of such beings And it is 
a matter of common knowledge that savage peoples believe 
their magicians to be capable of pioducing ram and fine 
weather, and even of controlling the course of the sun ^ The 
Hindu sacred books indeed contain numerous instances of 
ascetics who by their austerities acquired such powers as to 
compel the highest gods themselves to obedience 

The term Yoga is held to mean unity or communion 
with God, and the Yogi by virtue of his painful discipline 
and mental and physical exercises considered himself divine 
“ The adept acquires the knowledge of everything past and 
futuie, remote or hidden , he divines the thoughts of others, 
gams the strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, and 
the swiftness of the wind , flies into the air, floats in the 
water, and dives into the earth, contemplates all worlds at 
one glance and performs many strange things ” ^ 

The following excellent instance of the pretensions of 
the Yogis is given by Professor Qman ^ “Wolff went also 
with Mr Wilson to see one of the celebrated Yogis who 
was lying m the sun in the street, the nails of whose hands 
were grown into his cheeks and a bird’s nest upon his head 
Wolff asked him, ‘ How can one obtain the knowledge of 
God ? ’ He replied, ' Do not ask me questions , you may 
look at me, for I am God ’ 

“ It is certainly not easy at the present day,” Professor 
Oman states,^ “for the western mind to enter into the spiiit 
of the so-called Yoga philosophy, but the student of 
religious opinions is aware that m the early centuries of our 
era the Gnostics, Mamchaeans and Neo-Platonists derived 
their peculiar tenets and practices from the Yoga-vidya of 
India, and that at a later date the Sufi philosophy of Persia 
drew its most lemaikable ideas from the same source^ The 

^ This h IS been fully demonstrated ^ Quoting from Dr George Smith’s 
by Sir J G Frazer in The Golden Life of D7 IVz/sofi, p 74 
Bough ■J Ibidem, pp 1 3- 1 5 

- Colebroohe’s jSjjcj'j ^ Indian Liiei atm e,'p 239 
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gieat histoiian of the Roman Empne refers to the subject in 
the following passage “ The Fakirs of India and the monks 
of the Oiiental Church, were alike persuaded that in total 
abstraction of the faculties of the mind and body, the pure 
spiiit may ascend to the enjoyment and vision of the Deity 
The opinion and piactice of the monasteries of Mount Athos 
will be best repiesented in the words of an abbot, who 
flourished in the eleventh centurj^ ‘ When thou ai t alone 
in thy cell,’ says the ascetic teacher, ‘ Shut thy door, and 
seat thyself in a coiner, raise thy mind above all things 
vain and transitory, recline thy beard and chin on thy 
breast, turn thine eyes and thy thoughts towaids the middle 
of the belly, the legion of the navel, and search the place of 
the heait, the seat of the soul At fiist all will be dark and 
comfortless , but if you peisevere day and night, you will 
feel an ineffable joy , and no sooner has the soul discovered 
the place of the heait, than it is involved in a mystic and 
ethereal light’ This light, the pioduction of a distempeied 
fancy, the cieature of an empty stomach and an empty 
brain, was adored by the Quietists as the puie and perfect 
essence of God Himself”^ 

“ Without entering into unnecessary details, many of 
which are simply disgusting, I shall quote, as samples, a few 
of the rules of practice required to be followed by the 
would-be Yogi in order to induce a state of Samadhi 
hypnotism 01 trance which is the condition or state in 
which the Yogi is to enjoy the piomised privileges of Yoga 
The extracts are from a treatise on the Yoga philosophy by 
Assistant Suigeon Nobin Chander Pal”^ 

“ Place the left foot upon the right thigh, and the right 
foot upon the left thigh , hold with the right hand the 1 ight 
gieat toe and with the left hand the left great toe (the 
hands coming from behind the back and crossing each other) , 
rest the chin on the mterclavicular space, and fix the sight 
on the tip of the nose 

• 

“ Inspire through the left nostril, fill the stomach with 
the inspired air by the act of deglutition, suspend the 


^ Gibbon’s Dechne and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap Ixin 
2 Republished in the Theosoplnst, 
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bicath, and cxpiie thiough the light nostiil Next inspire 
thiough the right nostiil, swallow the inspiied an, suspend 
the bieath, and finally expiie thiough the left nostiil 

• 

“Be seated in a tianquil postuie, and fix youi sight on 
the tip of the nose for the space of ten minutes 

“Close the ears with the middle fingcis, incline the head 
a little to the light side and listen with each ear attentively 
to the sound pioduced by the other eai, for the space of ten 
minutes. 

“ Pionounce inaudibly twelve thousand times the mystic 
syllable Om, and meditate upon it daily aftci deep inspira- 
tions 

“ Aftei a few foicible inspiiations swallow the tongue, and 
theieby suspend the bicath and dcglutatc the saliva for two 
houis 

“Listen to the sounds within the light cai abstiactcdly 
foi two houis, with the left cai 

“Repeat the mystic syllable Om 20,736,000 times in 
silence and meditate upon it 

“Suspend the respiratory movements for the peiiod of 
twelve days, and you will be in a state of Samadhi ” 

Another account of a similar proceduie is given by 
Buchanan ^ “Those who pretend to be eminent saints 
pel form the ceremony called Yoga, described in thcTantias 
In the accomplishment of this, by shutting what are called 
the nine passages {dwaia, lit doors) of the body, the votary 
IS supposed to distiibute the breath into the different parts 
of the body, and thus to obtain the beatific vision of various 
gods It IS only persons who abstain from the indulgence 
of concupiscence that can pietcnd to peiform this ceremony, 
which during the whole time that the breath can be held in 
the proper place excites an ecstasy equal to whatevei woman 
can bestow on man ” 

It IS deal that the effect of some of the above piactices 
IS designed to produce a state of mind resembling the 
hypnotic tiance The Yogis attach much importance to the 
effect of breathing thiough one or the othei nostril, and this 

’ Eashni Judta, \\ p 756 
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IS also the case with Hindus generally, as vaiious lules con- 
ceining it are prescribed for the daily prayers of Brahmans 
To have both nostrils fiee and be breathing through them at 
the same time is not good, and one should not begin any 
business in this condition If one is breathing only through 
the light nostril and the left is closed, the condition is pio- 
pitious for the following actions To eat and drink, as diges- 
tion will be quick , to fight , to bathe , to study and read , 
to ride on a hoise , to work at one’s livelihood A sick 
man should take medicine when he is breathing through his 
right nostril To be breathing only through the left nostril 
IS propitious for the following undertakings To lay the 
foundations of a house and to take up residence in a new 
house , to put on new clothes , to sow seed , to do service 
or found a village , to make any purchase The Jogis prac- 
tise the art of breathing in this mannei by stopping up their 
right and left nostril alternately with cotton-wool andbieath- 
ing only through the othei If a man comes to a Brahman 
to ask him whether some business or undertaking will 
succeed, the Brahman breathes through his nostrils on to his 
hand , if the breath comes through the right nostril the 
omen is favourable and the answer yes , if through the left 
nostril the omen is unfavourable and the answer no 

The following account of the austerities of the Jogis 
duiing the Mughal period is given by Bernier ^ “Among 
the vast number and endless variety of Fakirs or Dervishes, 
and holy men or Gentile hypocrites of the Indies, many live 
m a sort of convent, governed by superiors, where vows of 
chastity, poverty, and submission are made So strange is 
the life led by these votaries that I doubt whether my 
description of it will be credited I allude particularly to 
the people called ‘Jogis,’ a name which signifies ‘United to 
God ’ Numbers are seen day and night, seated or lying on 
ashes, entirely naked , frequently under the large trees near 
taldbs or tanks of water, or m the galleries round the Deuras 
or idol temples Some have hair hanging down to the calf 
of the leg, twisted and entangled into knots, like the coats of 
our shaggy dogs I have seen several who hold one, and 
some who hold both arms perpetually lifted above the head, 

^ Tiavels in the Mughal Empit'e, Constable’s edition, p 316 
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the nails of their hands being twisted and longer than half 
my little finger, with which I measured them. Their arms 
are as small and thin as the aims of persons who die in a 
decline, because in so forced and unnatural a position they 
receive not sufficient nourishment, nor can they be lowered 
so as to supply the mouth with food, the muscles having 
become contracted, and the articulations dry and stiff 
Novices wait upon these fanatics and pay them the utmost 
respect, as persons endowed with extraordinary sanctity No 
fury in the infernal regions can be conceived more horrible 
than the Jogis, with their naked and black skin, long hair, 
spindle arms, long twisted nails, and fixed in the posture 
which I have mentioned 

“ I have often met, generally in the territory of some 
Raja, bands of these naked Fakirs, hideous to behold Some 
have their arms lifted up in the manner just described , the 
frightful hair of others either hung loosely or was tied and 
twisted round their heads , some carried a club like the 
Hercules, others had a dry and rough tiger-skin thrown ovei 
their shoulders In this turn I have seen them shamelessly 
walk stark naked through a large town, men, women, and 
girls looking at them without any more emotion than may 
be created when a heimit passes through our streets 
Females would often bring them alms with much devotion, 
doubtless believing that they were holy personages, moie 
chaste and discreet than other men 

“ Seveial of these Fakirs undertake long pilgrimages not 
only naked but laden with heavy iron chains, such as are put 
about the legs of elephants I have seen others who, in con- 
sequence of a particular vow, stood upright during seven or 
eight days without once sitting or lying down, and without 
any other support than might be afforded by leaning forward 
against a cord for a few hours in the night , their legs in the 
meantime were swollen to the size of their thighs Others, 
again, I have observed standing steadily, whole hours 
together, upon their hands, the head down and the feet in 
the air I might proceed to enumerate various other posi- 
tions in which these unhappy men place their body, many 
of them so difficult and painful that they could not be 
imitated by our tumblers , and all this, let it be recollected/ 
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IS peifoimed from an assumed feeling of piety, of which 
there is not so much as the shadow in any part of the 
Indies ” 

The forest ascetics were credited with prophetic powers, 
and weie resorted to by Hindu piinces to obtain omens and 
oiacles on the brink of any impoitant undei taking This 
custom IS noticed by Colonel Tod m the following passage 
describing the foundation of Jodhpur ^ “ Like the Druids of 
the cells, the vana-perist Jogis, from the glades of the forest 
{vand) or recess in the rocks (gop/ia), issue then oracles to 
those whom chance or design may conduct to their solitary 
dwellings It is not surpiising that the mandates of such 
beings piove compulsory on the superstitious Rajput , we do 
not mean those squalid ascetics who wander about India 
and are objects disgusting to the eye, but the genuine Jogi, 
he who, as the term imports, mortifies the flesh, till the wants 
of humanitjT’ aie lestricted merely to what suffices to unite 
matter with spirit, who had studied and comprehended the 
mystic works and poied over the systems of philosophy, 
until the full influence of Maza (illusion) has perhaps un- 
settled his understanding , or whom the rules of his sect have 
condemned to penance and solitude , a penance so severe 
that we remain astonished at the perversity of leason which 
can submit to it We have seen one of these objects, self- 
condemned never to he down dm mg foity years, and there 
remained but three to complete the teim He had travelled 
much, was intelligent and learned, but, far from having 
contracted the moroseness of the recluse, there was a 
benignity of mien and a suavity and simplicity of mannei 
in him quite enchanting He talked of his penance with no 
vaingloiy and of its approaching term without any sensation 
The resting position of this Druid [yana-perisi) was by 
means of a rope suspended from the bough of a tiee in the 
manner of a swing, having a cross-bar, on which he reclined 
The first years of this penance, he says, were dreadfully 
painful , swollen limbs affected him to that degree that he 
expected death, but this impression had long since worn off 
To these, the Diuids of India, the prince and the chieftain 
would resort for instruction Such was the ascetic who re- 

1 Rajasthan, up 19 
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commended Joda to eiect his castle of Jodhpur on the ‘Hill 
of Strife’ (Jodagir), a projecting elevation of the same lange 
on which Mundore was placed, and about four miles south 
of It” 

About 15,000 Jogis were leturned fiom the Central Pro- 
vinces in 1 9 1 1 They are said to be divided into twelve 
Panths or oiders, each of which veneiates one of the twelve 
disciples of Gorakhnath But, as a lule, they do not know 
the names of the Panths Their mam divisions are the 
Kanphata and Aughai Jogis The Kanphatas,^ as the name 
denotes, pieice their ears and wear in them large iings 
{immdrd)^ generally of wood, stone or glass , the ears of a 
novice aie pieiced by the Gmu, who gets a fee of Rs r-4 
The eaning must thereafter always be woin, and should it 
be bioken must be replaced temporarily by a model in cloth 
befoie food is taken If after the ring has been inserted the 
eat tears apait, they say that the man has become useless, and 
m former times he was buiied alive Now he is put out of 
caste, and no tomb is elected ovei him when he dies It is 
said that a man cannot become a Kanphata all at once, but 
must first serve an appienticeship of twelve years as an 
Aughar, and then if his Guru is satisfied he will be initiated 
as a Kanphata The elect among the Kanphatas aie known 
as Darshani These do not go about begging, but remain 
in the forest in a cave or other abode, and the other Jogis go 
there and pay their lespects , this is called daislian, the term 
used foi visiting a temple and worshipping the idol These 
men only have cooked food when then disciples bring it to 
them, otherwise they live on fruits and roots The Aughars 
do not pierce their ears, but have a string of black sheep’s 
wool round the neck to which is suspended a wooden whistle 
called 7iadh , this is blown morning and evening and before 
meals ^ The names of the Kanphatas end in Nath and those 
of the Aughars in Das 

When a novice is initiated all the hair of his head is 
shaved, including the scalp-lock If the Ganges is at hand 
the Guru throws the hair into the Ganges, giving a great 
feast to celebrate the occasion , otherwise he keeps the hair 
in his wallet until he and his disciple reach the Ganges and 

1 Maclagan, / f p 115 2 Undem, I c 
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then thiows it into the iiver and gives the feast. Aftei this 
the Jogi lets all his han grow until he comes to some gieat 
shiine, when he shaves it off clean and gn^cs it as an offering 
to the god The Jogis weai clothes colouied with led ochre 
like the Jangams, Sanniasis and all the Sivite ordeis The 
reddish colour perhaps symbolises blood and may denote that 
the wcaieis still saciifice flesh and consume it The Vaish- 
navite oideis usually wear white clothes, and hence the Jogis 
call themselves Lrd Padiis (red priests), and they call the 
Vaishnava mendicants Sita Padiis, appaiently because Slla 
is' the consort of Rama, the incarnation of Vishnu When 
a^ Jogi IS initiated the Guru gives him a single bead of 
I'tidtalsha wood vhich he wears on a stiing round his neck. 

I'le is not biandcd, but aftci wards, if he visits the temple of 
pwarka in Gujaiat, he is btanded with the maik of the 
c.onch-shell on the arm , 01 if he goes on pilgrimage to the 
Lhrine of 33adrt-Nai ."13^11 in the Himrdayas he is bianded on 
)"he chest Coppci bangles aie bi ought from Badii-Naiayan 
/and iron ones fiom the shrine of Kcdarnath A necldacc 
f of small white stones, like juaii-sccds, is obtained fiom the 
temple of Hinglaj in the teriitorics of the Jam of Lasbela 
in Peluchistan During his twelve 3'eais’ period as a 
Ihahmachan or acol3’'tc, a Jogi will make either one or 
three pauhiavias of the Neibudda, that is, he walks fiom 
the mouth at Broach to the source at Amarkantak on 
one side of the livci and back again on the othei 
side, the journc}’’ usuall}^ occupying about thiee 3^cars 
During each jouiney he lets his hair giow and at the end 
of it makes an offeiing of all except the cJioit or scalp-lock 
to the liver. Even as a full Jogi he still letains the scalp- 
lock, and this is not finally shaved off until ho turns into a 
Sanniasi or forest recluse. Othei Jogis, howovci, do not 
merely keep the scalp-lock but let then han grow^ plaiting 
it with ropes of black wool over their heads into what is 
called the jata^ that is an imitation of Siva’s matted locks ^ 

The Jogis are buried sitting cioss-legged with the face s Bunai 
to the north m a tomb which has a iccess like those of 
Muhammadans. A gourd full of milk and some biead in a 
wallet, a crutch and one 01 two eaithen vessels are placed in 

' M / c 
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the giave foi the sustenance of the soul Salt is put on the 
body and a ball of wheat-flour is laid on the breast of the 
corpse and then deposited on the top of the grave 

The Jogis worship Siva, and their principal festival is 
the Shiviatri, when they stay awake all night and sing songs 
in honour of Gorakhnath, the founder of their older On 
the Nag-Panchmi day they venerate the cobra and they take 
about snakes and exhibit them 

A large propoition of the Jogis have now developed 
into a caste, and these marry and have families They are 
divided into subcastes according to the different piofessions 
they have adopted Thus the Barwa or Gai pagan Jogis 
Avard off hailstorms from the standing ciops , the Manihafi 
are pedlais and travel about to bazars selling various small 
ai tides , the Ritha Bikanath prepare and sell soap-nut for| 
washing clothes , the Patbina make hempen thread and 
gunny - bags for carrying gram on bullocks , and the 
Ladaimar hunt jackals and sell and eat their flesh These 
Jogis rank as a low Hindu caste of the menial group No 
good Hindu caste will take food or water from them, while 
they will accept cooked food from membeis of any caste of 
respectable position, as Kurmis, Kunbis or Mails A person 
belonging to any such caste can also be admitted into the 
Jogi community Their social customs resemble those of 
the cultivating castes of the locality They peimit widow- 
marriage and divorce and employ Brahmans for their cere- 
monies, with the exception of the Kanphatas, who have 
priests of then own order 

Begging IS the traditional occupation of the Jogis, but 
they have now adopted many others The Kanphatas beg 
and sell a woollen stiing amulet {ganda), which is put lound 
the necks of children to protect them from the evil eye 
They beg only from Hindus and use the cry ' A lakhl ‘The 
invisible one ’ ^ The Nandia Jogis lead about with them a 
deformed ox, an animal with five legs or some other mal- 
formation He IS decorated with ochre-coloured rags and 
cowrie shells They call him Nandi or the bull on which 
Mahadeo rides, and receive gifts of gram fiom pious Hindus, 
half of which they put into their wallet and give the other 
^ Crooke’s Tnbes and Castes, art Kanphata 
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half to the animal They usually carry on a more profitable 
business than other classes of beggars The ox is trained 
to give a blessing to the benevolent by shaking its head and 
raising its leg when its master receives a giffc^ Some of 
the Jogis of this class carry about with them a brush of 
peacock’s feathers which they wave over the heads of children 
afflicted with the evil eye or of sick persons, mutteiing texts 
This peiformance is known as jhdrfia (sweeping), and is the 
commonest method of casting out evil spirits. 

Many Jogis have also adopted secular occupations, as 
has already been seen Of these the principal are the 
Manihari Jogis or pedlars, who retail small hand-mirrors, 
spangles, dyeing-powders, coral beads and imitation jewellery, 
pens, pencils, and other small articles of stationery They 
also bring pearls and coral from Bombay and sell them m 
the villages The Garpagaris, who protect the ciops from 
hailstorms, have now become a distinct caste and are the 
subject of a separate article Others make a living by 
juggling and conjuring, and in Saugor some Jogis perform 
the three-card trick in the village markets, employing a con- 
federate who advises customers to pick out the wrong card 
They also play the English game of Sandown, which is 
known as ‘ Animur,’ from the practice of calling out ‘ Any 
more ’ as a warning to backers to place their money on the 
board before beginning to turn the fish 

These people also deal m ornaments of base metal and 
practise other swindles One of their tricks is to drop a 
ring or ornament of counterfeit gold on the road Then 
they watch until a stranger picks it up and one of them 
goes up to him and says, “ I saw you pick up that gold ring, 
it belongs to so-and-so, but if you will make it worth my 
while I will say nothing about it ” The finder is thus often 
deluded into giving him some hush-money and the Jogis 
decamp with this, having incurred no risk in connection with 
the spurious metal They also pretend to be able to con- 
vert silver and other metals into gold They ingratiate 
themselves with the women, sometimes of a number of 
households in one village or town, giving at first small quan- 
tities of gold in exchange for silvei, and binding them to 
^ Crooke’s Tubes and Castes, art Jogi 
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secrecy Then each is told to give them all the ornaments 
which she desires to be conveited on the same night, and 
having collected as much as possible from their dupes the 
Jogis make oft before morning A very favourite device 
some years back was to personate some missing member of 
a family who had gone on a pilgrimage Up to within a 
compaiatively lecent period a large proportion of the pilgrims 
who set out annually from all over India to visit the famous 
shrines at Benares, Jagannath and other places perished by 
the way from privation or disease, or were robbed and mur- 
dered, and never heard of again by their families Many 
households in every town and village weie thus in the 
position of having an absent member of whose fate they 
were uncertain Taking advantage of this, and having 
obtained all the information he could pick up among the 
neighbours, the Jogi would suddenly appear in the character 
of the returned wanderer, and was often successful in keeping 
up the imposture for years ^ 

The Jogi IS a familiar figure in the life of the people 
and there are various sayings about him ^ Jogi Jogi laren^ 
khopron ka ddin^ or ‘ When Jogis fight skulls are smashed,’ 
that IS, the skulls which some of them use as begging-cups, 
not their own skulls, and with the implication that they have 
nothing else to break , Jogi jugat jam nahin^ kapie range, to 
kya him, ‘ If the Jogi does not know his magic, what is the 
use of his dyeing his clothes ? ’ Jogi ka lai'ka khelega, to 
sdnp se, or, ‘ If a snake-charmer’s son plays, he plays with a 
snake ’ 

^ Sleeman, Repot t on the Badliaks, Temple and YaWores Ilindit'itdtn Pro 
PP 332, 333 'verbs 
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Joshi, Jyotishi, Bhadri, Parsai. The caste of village i The 
priests and astrologers They numbeied about 6000 
persons m 19 1 1, being distributed overall Districts The astrologer 
Joshis are nearly all Brahmans, but have now developed 
into a separate caste and marry among themselves Their 
social customs resemble those of Brahmans, and need not 
be desciibed in detail The Joshi officiates at weddings in 
the village, selects auspicious names for children according 
to the nakshatra or constellation of the moon under which 
they weie born, and points out the auspicious time or 
mahurat for all such ceremonies and for the commencement 
of agricultural opeiations He is also sometimes m charge of 
the village temples He is supported by the contributions 
from the villagers, and often has a plot of land rent-free 
from the proprietor The' social position of the Joshis 
IS not very good, and, though Biahmans, they are con- 
sideied to lank somewhat below the cultivating castes, 

25s 
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the Kuimis and Kunbis, by whose pationage they aie 
supported ^ 

The Bhadris are a class of Joshis who wander about 
and live by begging, telling fortunes and giving omens. 
They avert the evil influences of the planet Saturn and 
accept the gifts offeied to this end, which are always black, 
as black blankets, chaicoal, tilli or sesamum oil, the luad 
pulse,^ and non People born on Saturday or being 
otherwise connected with the planet aie especially subject to 
his malign influence The Joshi ascertains who these un- 
fortunate persons are from then horoscopes, and neutralises 
the evil influence of the planet by the acceptance of the 
gifts already mentioned, while he sometimes also receives a 
buffalo or a cow He computes by astrological calculations 
the depth at which water will be found when a cultivator 
wishes to dig a well He also piactises palmistry, classify- 
ing the whorls of the fingers into two patterns, called the 
Shank 01 conch-shell and Chakra or discus of Vishnu The 
Shank is consideied to be unfortunate and the Chakra 
fortunate The lines on the balls of the toes and on the 
foiehead aie similarly classified When anything has been 
lost or stolen the Joshi can tell from the daily nakshatra 
or mansion of the moon in which the loss or theft occurred 
whether the property has gone to the north, south, east 01 
west, and within what inteival it is likely to be found The 
people have not nowadays much faith in his prophetic 
poweis, and they say, “If clouds come on Friday, and the 
sky IS black on Saturday, then tlie Joshi foretells that it 
will rain on Sunday” The Joshi’s calculations are all based 
on the rdshis or signs of the zodiac thiough which the sun 
passes duiing the year, and the nakshatras 01 those which 
mark the monthly 1 evolutions of the moon These aie 
given in all Hindu almanacs, and most Joshis simply work 
from the almanac, being quite ignoiant of astronomy 
Since the measurement of the sun’s apparent path on the 
ecliptic, and the moon’s 01 bit mapped out by the constella- 
tions are of some interest, and govern the ariangement of 
the Hindu calendai, it has been thought desirable to give 
some account of them And in oidei to make this in- 


^ Bombay Gazeiteo , vol \\i p 1S4 
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telligible it IS desiiable first to recapitulate some elementary- 
facts of astronomy 

The univeise may be conceived foi the pm pose of 2 The 
undei standing the sun’s path among the stais as if it were a 
huge ball, of which looking fiom the earth’s surface we see the sun 
part of the inside with the stais maiked on it, as on the oj. 
inside of a dome This imaginary inside of a ball is called zodiac 
the celestial spheie, and the ancients believed that it actually 
existed, and also, in ordei to account foi the varying 
distances of the stais, supposed that there were several of 
them, one inside the other, and each with a number of stais 
fixed to it The sun and earth may be conceived as smaller 
solid balls suspended inside this large one Then looking 
fiom the suiface of the earth we see the sun outlined against 
the innei suiface of the imaginar}^ celestial spheie And as 
the earth tiavels round the sun in its 01 bit, the appearance 
to us IS that the sun moves ovei the surface of the celestial 
spheie The following figure will make this cleai ^ 



Thus when the eaith is at A in its orbit the sun will 
appear to be at M, and as the earth travels from A to B 
the sun will appear to move from M to N on the line of the 
ecliptic It will be seen that as the earth in a year makes a 

^ Newcomb’s Asitonoz/ij' for Everybody ^ p 33 
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complete ciicuit lound the sun, the sun will appear to have 
made a complete cncuit among the stars, and have come 
back to its oiiginal position This appaicnt movement is 
annual, and has nothing to do with the sun’s apparent 
diurnal course over the sky, which is caused by the earth’s 
daily rotation on its axis The sun’s annual path among 
the stais natuially cannot be obscived during the day 
Piofessor Newcomb says “But the fact of the motion will 
be made very cleai if, day after day, we watch some particular 
fixed stai in the west VVc shall find that it sets eailier 
and eailici every day, in other woids, it is getting con- 
tinually neaier and neaiei the sun, Moie exactly, since 
the leal direction of the star is unchanged, the sun seems to 
be approaching the stai 

“ If we could see the stars in the daytime all round the 
sun, the case would be yet clearci. We should see that if 
the sun and a stai were together in the morning, the sun 
would, during the day, gradually work past the star in an 
easteily diiection Between the using and setting it would 
move neaily its own diameter, lelative to the star Next 
moining we should sec that it had got quite away from the 
stai, being neaily two diameters distant from it This 
motion would continue month aftci month At the end of 
the year the sun would have made a complete circuit relative 
to the star, and we should see the two once more together 
This appaicnt motion of the sun in one year round the 
celestial spheie was noticed b}^ the ancients, who took much 
trouble to map it out. They imagined a line passing lound 
the celestial sphere, which the sun always followed in its 
annual course, and which was called the ecliptic They 
noticed that the planets followed neaily the same couise as 
the sun among the stars A belt extending on each side 
of the ecliptic, and broad enough to contain all the knowm 
planets, as well as the sun, w'as called the zodiac It w^as 
divided into twelve signs, each marked by a constellation. 
The sun went thiough each sign in a month, and thiough 
all twelve signs in a year Thus aiose the familiar signs of 
the zodiac, which bore the same names as the constellations 
among which they aie situated This is not the case at 
present, owing to the precession of the equinoxes” It 
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was by obseiving the paths of the sun and moon lound 
the celestial sphere along the zodiac that the ancients 
came to be able to measure the solar and lunai months 
and years 

As IS well known, the celestial spheie is imagined to be 3 incima- 
spanned by an imaginary line called the celestial equator, 
which IS m the same plane as the earth’s equatoi, and as it to the 
were, a vast concentric circle The points in the celestial 
spheie opposite the noith and south terrestrial poles are 
called the north and south celestial poles, and the celestial 
equator is midway between these Owing to the special 
form of the earth the north celestial pole is visible to us 
in the noithein hemisphere, and marked veiy nearly by the 
pole-star, its height above the horizon being equal to the 
latitude of the place where the obseiver stands Owing to 
the daily rotation of the earth the whole celestial spheie 
seems to revolve daily on the axis of the north and south 
celestial poles, canying the sun, moon and stars with it 
To this the appaient daily course of the sun and moon is 
due Their couise seems to us oblique, as we are north of 
the equatoi 

If the earth’s axis weie set veitically to the plane of its 
orbit round the sun, then it would follow that the plane of 
the equatoi would pass through the centre of the sun, 
and that the line drawn by the sun in its apparent revolution 
against the backgiound of the celestial sphere would be in 
the same plane That is, the sun would seem to move 
round a circle in the heavens in the same plane as the 
earth’s equator, or lOund the celestial equator But the 
earth’s axis is inclined at 2^-^° to the plane of its orbit, 
and theiefore the apparent path tiaced by the sun in 
the celestial spheie, which is the same path as the earth 
would really follow to an observer on the surface of the sun, 

IS inclined at 23^° to the celestial equator This is the 
ecliptic, and is really the line of the plane of the earth’s orbit 
extended to cut the celestial sphere 

All the planets move round the sun m orbits whose 4 The 
planes are slightly inclined to that of the eaith, the plane of °bemoon 
Mercury having the gieatest inclination of 6° The plane and 
of the moon’s orbit round the earth is also inclined at 5° 9' 
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to the ecliptic. The orbits of the moon and all the planets 
must necessarily intersect the plane of the earth’s orbit on 
the ecliptic at two points, and these are called the nodes 
of the moon and each planet respectively In consequence 
of the inclination being so slight, though the course of the 
moon and planets is not actually on the ecliptic, they are 
all so close to it that they are included in the belt of the 
zodiac Thus the moon and all the planets follow almost 
the same apparent couise on the zodiac or belt round the 
ecliptic in the changes of position lesulting from their own 
and the eaith’s orbital movements with refeience to what 
aie called the fixed stars 

As the sun completes his circuit of the ecliptic or zodiac 
m the course of a yeai, it followed that if his course could 
be measuicd and divided into peiiods, these periods would 
form divisions of time for the year This was what the 
ancients did, and it is probable that the measurement and 
division of time was the piimary object of the science of 
astronom)^, as apart fiom the natural curiosity to ascertain 
the movements of the sun, moon and planets, when they 
were looked upon as divine beings controlling the woild 
They divided the zodiac or the path of the sun into twelve 
parts, and gave to each part the name of the principal 
constellation situated on, or adjacent to, that section of the 
line of the ecliptic. When they had done this and observed 
the dates of the sun’s entry into each sign or lasin, as it is 
called in Hindi, the)'- had divided the year into twelve solar 
months The following are the Hindu names and meanings 
of the signs of the zodiac 


I 

Aries 

The lam 

Mesh a 

n 

Taurus 

The bull 

Vrisha 

0 

Gemini 

The twins 

Mithuna 

4 

Cancer 

The crab 

Karkati 

5 

Leo 

The lion 

Sinha 

6 

Virgo 

The virgin 

Kanya 

7 

Libra 

The balance 

Tula 

8 

Scorpio 

The scoipion 

Viischika 

9 

Sagittarius 

The archer 

Dhanus or Chapa 

lO 

Capiicomus 

The goat 

Makara (said to mean a sea- 
monster) 

1 1 

Aquaiius 

The watei-bearei 

Kumbha (a watei-pot) 

J2 

Pisces 

The fishes 

Mina 
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The signs of the zodiac were nearly the same among 
the Greeks, Egyptians, Persians, Babylonians and Indians 
They are supposed to have originated in Chaldea or 
Babylonia, and the fact that the constellations are indicated 
by nearly the same symbols renders their common origin 
probable It seems likely that the existing Hindu zodiac 
may have been adopted from the Greeks 

The solar year begins with the entrance of the sun into e The 
Mesha or Aries ^ The day on which the sun passes into 
a new sign is called Sankrant, and is to some extent 
observed as a holy day But the Til Sankrant or entry of 
the sun into Makara or Capricorn, which falls about the 
15 th January, is a special festival, because it marks approxi- 
mately the commencement of the sun’s northern progress 
and the lengthening of the days, as Christmas roughly does 
with us On this day every Hindu who is able bathes in 
a sacred river at the hour indicated by the Joshis of the 
sun’s entrance into the sign Presents of til or sesamum 
are given to the Joshi, owing to which the day is called Til 
Sankrant. People also sometimes give presents to each 
other 

The Sankrants do not mark the commencement of the 7 The 
Hindu months, which are still lunar and are adjusted to the 
solar yeai by intercalation It is probable that long before lations of 
they were able to measure the sun’s progress along the 
ecliptic the ancients had observed that of the moon, which 
It was much easier to do, as she is seen among the stars at 
night Similarly there is little reason to doubt that the 
first division of time was the lunar month, which can be 
remarked by every one Ancient astronomers measured 
the progress of the moon’s path along the ecliptic and 
divided it into twenty-seven sections, each of which repre- 
sented roughly a day’s march Each section was dis- 


1 Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, the sidereal year is not the 
same as the solar year, being about 
20 minutes longer That is, the sun 
passes a particular star a second time 
in a period of 365 days 6 hours and 
9 minutes, while it passes the equatorial 
point in 365 days S hours 48 minutes 
49 seconds, this latter period being 


the solar year The diffeience is due 
to slight changes in the direction of 
the earth’s axis, which change the 
position of the celestial equator and 
of the equinoctial point where the sun 
crosses it It is not clear how the 
Hindus get over this difficulty, but 
the point does not affect the general 
account 
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Nakshatra 

Constellation 

Object 

Corresponding 
zodiacal sign 

16 

Visacha 

a, yS, y and t Librae 

A garland 

Libra 

17 

Anuradha 

yd, S and TT Scor- 

A sacrifice or 

Scoipio 



pionis 

olTenng 

18 

Jyestha 

a, cr and t Scor- 

An earring 

Scorpio 



pionis 



19 

Mula 

/*) 

A lion’s tail 

Scorpio 



V, Scoipionis 



20 

Purva As- 

S and e Sagittarn 

A couch or an 

Sagittal lus 


hadha 


elephant’ s 
tusk 


21 

Uttara As- 

^ and cr Sagittarn 

An elephant’s 

Sagittarius 


hadha 

a, yS and y Aquilae 

tusk or the 
stngara nut 


22 

Sravana 

The footprint of 





Vishnu 


23 

Dhanishtha 

a, yd, y and S 

A drum 




Delpbmis 



24 

Sata-bhishaj 

A, Aquarii 

A circular jewel 

Aquaiius 




or a circle 


25 

Purva Bha- 

a and yd Pegasi 

A two-faced 



diapada 

image 


26 

Uttara Bha- 

y Pegasi and 

A two-faced 



drapada 

a Andromedae 

image or a 
couch 


27 

Revati 

^ Piscium 

A tabor 

Pisces 


All the zodiacal constellations are thus included in the 
nakshairas except Capricorn, for which Aquila and Delphinis 
are substituted These, as well as Hydra, are a considerable 
distance from the ecliptic, but may perhaps be nearer the 
moon’s path, which, as already seen, slightly diverges from 
it But this point has not been ascertained by me The 
moon completes the circuit of the heavens m its orbit round 
the earth in a little less than a lunar month or 27 days 
8 hours As twenty-seven nakshatras were demarcated, 
it seems clear that a nakshatra was meant to represent the 
distance travelled by the moon in a day Subsequently a 
twenty-eighth small nakshatra was formed called Abhijit, 
out of Uttarashadha and Sravana, and this may have been 
meant to represent the fractional part of the day The 
days of the lunar month have each, as a matter of fact, a 
7 iakshatra allotted to them, which is recorded m all Hindu 
almanacs, and enters largely into the Joshi’s astrological 
calculations It may have been the case that prior to the 


8 The 
revolution 
of the 
moon 
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01 bit, but will have to ti averse the further aic shown in the 
figuie to come between the earth and the sun When the 
moon has completed the circle of the ecliptic from the 
position ME, its position relative to the earth has become 
as NF and it has not yet come between the earth and the 
sun Hence while the moon completes the circuit of the 
ecliptic^ m 27 days 8 hours, the time from one new moon to 
another is 29 days 13 hours Hence the nakshatras will 
not fall on the same days in successive lunar months, and 
would not be suitable as names for the days It seems 
that, lecognising this, the ancient astronomers had to find 
other names They had the lunar fortnights of' 14 or 
15 days from new to full and full to new moon Hence 
apparently they hit on the plan of dividing these into half 
and regulating the influence which the sun, moon and planets 
were believed to exercise over events in the world by allotting 
one day to each of them They knew of five planets besides 
the sun and moon, and by giving a day to each of them the 
seven-day week was foimed The term planet signifies a 
wandeier, and it thus perhaps seemed suitable that they 
should give their names to the days which would 1 evolve 
endlessly in a cycle, as they themselves did m the heavens 
The names of the days are 


Etwai 01 Ravnvai. 

Sunday 

(Ravi — the sun ) 

Somwai 

Monday 

(Soma — the moon ) 

Mangalwar 

Tuesday 

(Mangal or Bhauma Mais ) 

Budhwar 

Wednesday 

(Buddha Mercury ) 

Brihaspatwar or Guiu 

Thursday 

(Bnhaspat or Guru Jupiter ) 

Shukurwai 

Friday 

(Shukia Venus ) 

Sam war or Sanichara 

Saturday 

(Sam Saturn ) 


The termination vara means a day The weekdays weie 
similarly named in Rome and other countiies speaking Aryan 
languages, and they are readily lecogmsed m French In 
English three days aie named after the sun, moon and 
Saturn, but four, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thuisday and Friday, 
are called after Scandinavian deities, the last three being 
Woden or Odin, Thor and Freya I do not know whethei 
these were identified with the planets It is supposed that 
the Hindus obtained the seven-day week fiom the Greeks^ 

^ The moon’s orbit is really an planets 
ellipse like that of the earth and all the ^ Barnett, 0/ cit p 190 
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Foul sev^en-day weeks were witliin a day and a fi action 
of the lunai month, which was the ncaiest that could be got 
The first method of measuiing the yeat would be by twelve 
lunai months, which would bring it back nearly to the same 
period But as the lunai month is 29 days 13 hours, 
twelve months would be 354 days 12 hours, or nearly 
eleven days less than the tiopical solai yeai Hence if the 
lunai yeai was letained the months would move back lound 
the year by about eleven days annually. This is what 
actually happens m the Muhammadan calendar where the 
twelv'e lunar months have been retained and the Muhaiiam 
and othei festivals come earlier every year by about eleven 
days 

In Older to reconcile the lunar and solar yeais the 
Hindus hit upon an ingenious deuce It was ordained that 
any month in which the sun did not entei a new sign of the 
zodiac would not count and would be followed by another 
month of the same name Thus in the month of Chait the 
sun must cntei the sign klesha or Aries If he does not 
enter it during the lunar month there will be an intercalary 
Chait, follow'cd by the proper month of the same name 
during wdiich the sun will enter Mesha ^ Such an intercalary 
month is called Adhika An intercalary month, obtained 
by having tw'o successive lunar months of the same name, 
occurs appioximatcly once in three jears, and by this 
means the reckoning by tw^ehe lunar months is adjusted 
to the solar year On the other hand, the sun very 
occasionally passes tw'O Sankrants 01 enters into tw'O fresh 
signs during the lunar month This is rendered possible by 
the fact that the time occupied by the sun in passing through 
different signs of the zodiac varies to some extent It is 
said that the zodiac w’as divided into twelve equal signs of 
30° each or 1° for each day, as at this period it was 
considered that the year w'as 360 days” Possibly in 
adjusting the signs to 365 odd days some alterations may 
have been made in their length, or errors discovered At 
any rate, whatever may be the reason, the length of the 
sun’s periods in the signs, or of the solar months, varies from 

^ The Indian Calendai, by Jlessrs - Brennancl’s Hindu Asiionoiny, p 
Sewell and Dikshit, pp ii and 25 100 
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31 days 14 hours to 29 days 8 hours Three of the 
months are less than the lunai month, and hence it is 
possible that two Sankrants or passages of the sun into a 
flesh sign may occasionally occur in the same lunar month 
When this happens, following the same rule as before, the 
month to which the second Sankrant propeily belongs, that 
IS the one following that in which two Sankrants occur, is 
called a Kshaya or eliminated month and is omitted from 
the calendar Intercalary months occur geneially in the 
3id, 5th, 8th, iith, T4th, i6th and i8th years of a cycle 
of nineteen years, 01 seven times in nineteen years It is 
found that in each successive cycle only one or two months 
aie changed, so that the same month remains intercalary for 
several cycles of nineteen years and then gives way generally 
to one of the months preceding and rarely to the following 
month Suppressed months occur at intervals varying from 
19 to 141 years, and in a year when a suppressed month 
occurs there must always be one mteicalary month and not 
infrequently theie are two^ 

This method of adjusting the solai and lunar years, 
though clumsy, is so far scientific that the solar and lunar 
years aie made to agiee without any aitificial intercalation 
of days It has, however, the gieat disadvantages of the 
frequent mteicalary month, and also of the fact that the lunar 
months begin on different dates in the English solar calendar, 
varying by nearly twenty days 

It seems not improbable that the unlucky character of 
the number thirteen may have aiisen from its being the 
number of the intercalary month Though the special 
superstition against sitting down thirteen to a meal is, no 
doubt, associated particularly with the Last Supper, the 
number is generally unlucky as a date and in othei connec- 
tions And this IS not only the case in Europe, but the Hindus, 
Persians and Parsis also consider thirteen an unlucky number , 
and the Muhammadans account for a similar superstition by 
saying that Muhammad was ill for the first thirteen days of 
the month Safar Twelve, as being the number of the 
months in the lunai and solar years, is an auspicious number , 
thirteen would be one extra, and as being the mteicalary 
^ The Indian Calendai , Sewell and Dikshit, p 28 and Table I 
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month would be hcie this yeai and missing next year 
Hence it might be supposed that one of thiiteen peisons met 
togethei would be gone at then next meeting like the 
month Similaily, the auspicious chai actor of the numbei 
seven may be due to its being the total of the sun, moon 
and five planets, and of the days of the week named after 
them And the numbei three may have been invested with 
mystic significance as leprcscnting the sun, moon and eaith 
In the Hindu Tiinity Vishnu and Siva are the sun and 
moon, and Brahma, who created the eaiLh, and has since 
lemained quiescent, may have been the personified repre- 
sentative of the earth itself 

The names of the Hindu months weic selected from 
among those of the itaLsJiat) as^ every second 01 third being 
taken and the most important constellations apparently 
chosen The following statement shows the curicnt names 
for the months, the nnlshntias from which they are derived, 
and the constellations they leprescnt 


Montli 


I 

Chait 

2 

Baisrikh 

j 

Jeth 

4 

Asrub 

5 

Shrawan 

6 

Bhfidon 

7 

Kunwar or Aswin 

8 

Kaitik 

9 

Aghan or Margashir 

10 

Pus 

1 1 

Magh 

12 

Phagun 


X-il sh itrn 


Constclhtion 


Chilra 

Visacha 

Jycstlia 

J IMrva Asiiadha I 
I Uttara Ashadha ] 
bra\ana. 

(E) Bhadrapada 
I^Uttara (N) Bhadrapada j 
Asuini 
Knttika 

Mrigasiras 

Pushya 

Maglia 

( Purva (E) Phrdgiini \ 
\Uttara (N) Phrdguni / 


Virgo 

Libra 

Scoipio 

Sagittanus 

Aquila 

Pegasus 

Aries 

Pleiades (Part of 
Taurus) 

Orion 

Cancer 

Leo 

Leo 


Thus if the Pleiades are leckoned as part of Taurus,^ 
eight zodiacal signs give their names to months as well as 
Orion, Pegasus and Aquila, while two months are included 
in Leo It appeals that in former times the yeai began with 
Pus or December, as the month Margashir was also called 
Aghan 01 Agiahana, or ‘That which went before,’ that is 

^ This seems to have been done by some ancient Indian astronomers 
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the month bcfoic the new ycai But the renewal of vegeta- 
tion in the spring has cxeiciscd a veiy powciful effect on the 
primitnc mind, being maiked by the Hoh festival m India, 
coi responding to the Carnival in Euiope. The vernal 
equinox was thus pcihaps ‘^elected as the most impoitant 



riG 3 — The Hindu Ecliptic 'ihowinf: the rdntitc position of 7 odincal Signs 

and A'al shat r.u, 

occasion and the best date for beginning the new yeai, w'hich 
now commences in noithcin India wdth the new' moon of 
Chait, immediately following the Hoh festival, w’hen the sun 
IS in the sign of Mesha or Aiies. At first the months 
appeal to have travelled round the yeai, but subsequently 
they w'cie fixed by 01 darning that the month of Chait should 
begin WMth the new moon duimg the course of w'hich the 
sun entcied the sign Aries ^ The constellation Chitia, fiom 

^ T/ic Indian Cahndat, p 29 
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which the sign is named, is nearly opposite to this in the 
zodiac, as shown by the above figuie^ 

Consequently, the full moon, being neaily opposite the 
sun on the ecliptic, would be m the sign Chitra or near it 
In southern India the months begin with the full moon, but 
m noithern India with the new moon , it seems possible that 
the months were called after the nakshatia, of the full moon 
to distinguish them from the solar months which would be 
called after the sign of the zodiac in which the sun was 
But no authoritative explanation seems to be available 
Similarly, the nakshatras after which the other months are 
named, fall nearly opposite to them at the new moon, while 
the full moon would be m or near them 

The periods during which the sun passes through each 
nakshatra are also recorded, and they are of course constant 
m date like the solar months As there are twenty-seven 
nakshatras^ the average time spent by the sun in each is about 
13^ days These periods aie well known to the people as 
they have the advantage of not varying in date like the 
lunar months, while over most of India the solar months are 
not used. The commencement of the various agricultural 
operations is dated by the solar nakshatras, and there are 
several proverbs about them m connection with the crops 
The following are some examples “ If it does not lam in 
Pushya and Punarvasu Nakshatias the children of Nimar 
will go without food ” ‘ Ram in Magha Nakshatra (end of 

August) IS like food given by a mother,’ because it is so 
beneficial “ If there is no wind in Mrigasiias (beginning of 
June), and no heat m Rohini (end of May), sell your plough- 
cattle and go and look for work ” ‘ If it rams during Uttara 

(end of Septembei) dogs will tuin up their noses at grain,’ 
because the harvest will be so abundant " If it rams during 
Aslesha (first half of August) the wheat-stalks will be as 
stout as drum-sticks ” (because the land will be well ploughed) 

‘ If ram falls in Chitra or Swati Nakshatias (October) there 
won’t be enough cotton for lamp-wicks’ 

The lunai month was divided into two fortnights called 
paksha or wing The period of the waxing moon was 
known as sukla or sudi paksha, that is the light fortnight, 
^ Taken from Brennand’s Hindu Asti onoviy, p 39 
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and that of the waning moon as knshna or budi paksha, that 
is the daik foitnight 

Each lunai month was also divided into thirty equal 
periods, called tithis 01 lunai days Since there aie less 
than thiity days in the lunai month, a tithi does not corre- 
spond to an ordinary day, but begins and ends at odd hours 
of the day Nevertheless the ttthis are punted in all 
almanacs, and are used for the calculation of auspicious 
moments ^ 

The day is divided for oidinaiy puiposes of measuiing 
time into eight pahais or watches, four of the day and four 
of the night, and into sixty or peiiods of twenty-four 
minutes each The pahajs, howevei, are not of equal length 
At the equinox the fiist and fouith pahar of the day and 
night each contain eight ghmts, and the two middle ones 
seven ghans In summer the first and fouith pahars of the 
day contain nine gJiaris each, and the two middle ones eight 
each, while the first and fouith pahms of the night contain 
seven and the two middle ones six each Thus in summer 
the foul pahars contain 13 houis 36 minutes and the 
night ones 10 hours 24 minutes And in winter the exact 
opposite IS the case, the night pahars being lengthened and 
the day ones shoitened in precisely the same manner No 
more unsatisfactory measure of time could well be devised 
The termination of the second watch or do pahar always 
corresponds with midday and midnight lespectively 

The apparatus with which the houis were measured and 
announced consisted of a shallow metal pan, named from its 
office, gharidl, and suspended so as to be easily struck with 
a wooden mallet by the gharidh. He measured the passing 
of a ghari by an empty thin brass cup or katori^ perforated 
at the bottom, and placed on the suiface of a laige vessel 
filled with water, wheie nothing could disturb it , the water 
came thiough the small hole in the bottom of the cup and 
filled it, causing it to sink m the peiiod of one ghari At 
the expiiation of each ghari the ghatidl struck its number 
fiom one to nine with a mallet on a biass plate, and at the 
end of each pahar he struck a gujar 01 eight strokes to 
announce the fact, followed by one to four hollow-sounding 
^ HViXWit, Anhqmlies of India, ^ 193 
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strokes to indicate the number of the paliar. This custom is 
still preseived m the method by which the police-guards of 
the public offices announce the hours on a gong and subse- 
quently strike four, eight and twelve stiokes to proclaim 
these hours of the day and night by our clock Only 
iich men could afford to maintain a ghandl, as four persons 
were required to attend to it during the day and four at 
night ^ 

The Joshi calculates auspicious^ seasons by a consideia- 
tion of the sun’s zodiacal sign, the moon’s nahshatra or 
daily mansion, and othei rules From the monthly zodiacal 
signs and daily nakshaUas in which children aie born, as 
lecorded in their hoioscopes, he calculates whether their 
mairiage will be auspicious Thus the zodiacal signs are 
supposed to be divided among the foui castes, Pisces, Cancer 
and Scoipio belonging to the Brahman , Aries, Leo and 
Sagittaiius to the Kshatiiya , Taurus, Virgo and Capricorn 
to the Vaishya, and Gemini, Libra and Aquaiius to the 
Sudra. If the boy and girl weie born under any of the 
three signs of the same caste it is a happy conjunction If the 
boy’s sign was of a caste superior to the girl’s, it is suitable, 
but if the girl’s sign is of a superior caste to the boy’s it is an 
omen that she will rule the household , and though the mar- 
iiage may take place, certain ceremonies should be performed 
to obviate this effect There is also a division of the zodiacal 
signs according to their nature Thus Virgo, Libra, Gemini, 
Aquarius and half of Sagittarius are considered to be of the 
nature of man, or formed by him , Aries, Taurus, half of 
Sagittarius and half of Capricorn are of the nature of 
animals , Cancer, Pisces and half of Capricorn are of a 
watery nature ; Leo is of the desert or wild nature , and 
Scorpio IS of the nature of insects If the boy and girl were 
both born under signs of the same nature their mariiage will 
be auspicious, but if they were born under signs of dififeient 

^ The above paiticulars regaiding the may have vaned in different 

the measurement of time by the gliarzal localities 

are taken from ‘ An Account of the 2 xhe information contained in this 
Hindustani Horometry ’ in Astatic paragraph is taken from Captain 
Researches, vol v p 81, by John Mackintosh’s Repot t on the Rdmosis, 
Gilchrist, Esq The account appears chap 111 (India Office Library Tracts), 
to be to some extent controversial, and in which a large variety of rules are 
it IS possible that the arrangement of given 
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natures, they will shaie only half the blessings and comfoits 
of the marriage state, and may be visited by strife, enmity, 
miseiy 01 distress As Leo and Scorpio are looked upon 
as being enemies, evil consequences are much dreaded fiom 
the mariiage of a couple born under these signs There are 
also numerous rules regarding the nakshatras 01 mansions 
of the moon and days of the week under which the boy and 
girl were boin, but these need not be reproduced If on the 
day of the wedding the sun 01 any of the planets passes 
from one zodiacal sign to another, the wedding must be 
delayed for a ceitain number oi gharis or periods of twenty- 
foui minutes, the number varying for each planet The 
hours of the day are severally appointed to the seven planets 
and the twelve zodiacal signs, and the period of ascendancy 
of a sign IS known as lagan , this name is also given to the 
paper specif3nng the day and hour which have been calculated 
as auspicious for the wedding It is stated that no weddings 
should be celebrated during the peiiod of occultation of the 
planets Jupiter and Venus, nor on the day befoie new moon, 
nor the Sankrant or day on which the sun passes from one 
zodiacal sign to another, nor in the Smghast year, when the 
planet Jupitei is in the constellation Leo This takes place 
once in twelve years Mariiages aie usually piohibited 
during the four months of the rainy season, and sometimes 
also in Pus, Jeth or other months 

The Joshi names children according to the moon’s daily 
nakshatra under which they were boin, each nakshatra 
having a letter or certain syllables allotted to it with which 
the name must begin Thus Magha has the syllables Ma, Mi, 
Mu and Me, with which the name should begin, as Mansaram, 
Mithu Lai, Mukund Singh, Meghnath , Purwa Phalguni has 
Mo and Te, as Moji Lai and Tegi Lai , Punaivasu has Ke, 
Ko, Ha and Hi, as Kesho Rao, Koshal Prasad, Hardyal and 
Hira Lai, and so on The primitive idea connecting a name 
with the thing or peison to which it belongs is that the name 
is actually a concrete part of the person or object, containing 
part of his life, just as the hair, nails and all the body are 
believed to contain part of the life, which is not at first 
localised m any part of the body noi conceived of as separate 
from it The primitive mind could conceive no abstract 
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idea, that is nothing that could not be seen oi heaid, and it 
could not think of a name as an abstiact appellation The 
name was thought of as part of that to which it was applied 
Thus, if one knew a man’s name, it was thought that one 
could use it to injuie him, just as if one had a piece of his 
hair or nails he could be injuied through them because they 
all contained part of his life, and if a pait of the life was 
injured or destroyed the remainder would also suffer injury, 
just as the whole body might perish if a limb was cut off 
For this reason savages often conceal their real names, so as 
to pi event an enemy from obtaining power to injure them 
through its knowledge By a development of the same 
belief it was thought that the names of gods and saints con- 
tained part of the divine life and potency of the god or saint 
to whom they weie applied And even separated from the 
original owner the name retained that virtue which it had 
acquired in association , hence the power assigned to the 
names of gods and superhuman beings when used in spells 
and incantations. Similarly, if the name of a god or saint 
was given to a child it was thought that some pait of the 
nature and virtue of the god might be conferied on the child 
Thus Hindu children are most commonly named after gods 
and goddesses under the influence of this idea , and though 
the belief may now have decayed the practice continues 
Similaily the common Muhammadan names are epithets of 
Allah or god or of the Prophet and his relations Jewish 
children aie named after the Jewish patriarchs. In Euiopean 
countries the most common male names are those of the 
Apostles, as John, Peter, James, Paul, Simon, Andrew and 
Thomas , and the names of the Evangelists were, until 
lecently, also given. The most common girl’s name in 
several European countries is Mary, and a generation or two 
ago other Biblical names, as Sarah, Hannah, Ruth, Rachel, 
and so on, were very usually given to girls In England 
the names next in favour for boys and girls aie those of 
kings and queens, and the same idea perhaps originally 
underlay the application of these names. The following are 
some of the best-known Hindu names, taken fiom those 
of gods 
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Names of Vtshnu 

Narayan Piobably ‘The abode of moitals,’ or else 
‘ He who dwelt on the waters (befoie creation)’ , now 
applied to the sun 

Waman The dwaif, one of Vishnu’s incarnations 
Janaidan, Said to mean protector of the people 
Naismgh. The man-lion, one of Vishnu’s incainations 
Han Yellow or gold-colour or gieen Perhaps applied 
to the sun 

Parashram From Parasurama or Rama with the axe, 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu 
Gadadhar Wielder of the club or gada 
Jagannath Loid of the woild 

Dlnkar The sun, or he who makes the days {din karnd) 
Bhagwan The foitunate 01 illustrious 
Anant The infinite or eternal 

Madhosudan Destroyer of the demon Madho (Madho 
means honey oi wine) 

Pandurang. Yellow-colouied. 

Names of Rama, 07 Vts/mu's G 7 ’eat Incaimation as Kt 7 ig 

Rama of Ayodhta 

Ramchandra, the moon of Rama, and Rambaksh, the 
gift of Rama, are the commonest Hindu male names 
Atmaram Soul of Rama 
Sitaram Rama and Sita his wife 
Ramcharan The footprint of Rama 
Sakhaiam The friend of Rama 
Sewaram Servant of Rama 

Nantes of Krishna 

Kiishna and its diminutive Kishen are veiy common 
names 

Kanhaiya. A synonym for Kiishna 
Damodar Because his mother tied him with a lope 
to a large tree to keep him quiet and he pulled up the 
tree, roots and all 
Balkishen The boy Kiishna 
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Ghansiam The daik-colouied or black one (like daik 
clouds) , probably leferring to the belief that Kiishna 
belonged to the non-Aryan laces 
Madan Mohan The enchanter of love 
Manohar The heart-stealer 
Yeshwant The glorious 

Kesho Having long, fine hair A name of Krishna 
Also the destroyer of the demon Keshi, who was 
covered with hair It would appear that the epithet 
was first applied to Krishna himself and afterwards to 
a demon whom he was supposed to have destroyed 
Balwant Strong An epithet of Krishna, used in 
conjunction with other names 
Madhava Honey-sweet or belonging to the spring, 
vernal 

Girdhari He who held up the mountain Krishna 
held up the mountain Govardhan, balancing the peak 
on his finger to piotect the people fiom the destruc- 
tive lains sent by Indra 
Shiamsundar The dark and beautiful one. 

Nandkishore, Nandkumar Child of Nand the cowheid, 
Krishna’s foster-father 


Names of Siva. 

Sadasheo Siva the everlasting 
Mahadeo The great god 
Trimbak The three-eyed one (?) 

Gangadhar The holder of the Ganges, because it flows 
from Siva’s hair 

Kashmath The loid of Benares 

Kedarnath The lord of cedars (referring to the pine- 
foiests of the Himalayas). 

Nllkanth The blue-jay sacred to Siva Name of Siva 
because his throat is bluish-black either from swallow- 
ing poison at the time of the churning of the ocean or 
from drinking large quantities of bhang 
Shankar He who gives happiness 
Vishwanath Loid of the universe 
Sheo Piasad Gift of Siva 
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Names of Ganpati or Ga7iesh 

Ganpati is itself a very common name 

Vidhyadhar The lord of learning 

Vinayak The remover of difficulties 

Ganesh Prasad Gift of Ganesh A child born on the 
fourth day of any month will often be given this 
name, as Ganesh was born on the 4th Bhadon (August) 

Names of Hamimdn 

Hanuman itself is a very common name. 

Maioti, son of Marut the god of the wind 

Mahavira or Mahabir The strong one 

Other common sacred names are Amrit, the divine 
nectar, and Moreshwar, lord of the peacock, perhaps an 
epithet of the god Kartikeya Men are also often named 
after jewels, as Hira Lai, diamond , Panna Lai, emerald , 
Ratan Lai, a jewel , Kundan Lai, fine gold A child born 
on the day of full moon may be called Puran Chand, which 
means full moon There aie of course many other male 
names, but those here given are the commonest Children 
are also fiequently named after the day or month in which 
they weie boin 

Common terminations of male names aie Charan, foot- 
print , Das, slave , Prasad, food offeied to a god , Lai, 
dear , Datta, gift, commonly used by Maithil Brahmans , 
Din or Baksh, which also means gift , Nath, lord of , and 
Dulare, dear to These are combined with the names of 
gods, as Kalicharan, footprint of Kali , Ram Prasad or 
Kishen Prasad, an offering to Rama or Krishna , Bishen 
Lai, dear to Vishnu , Ganesh Datta, a gift from Ganesh , 
Ganga Din, a gift from the Ganges , Sheo Dulare, dear to 
Siva , Vishwanath, lord of the universe Boys are some- 
times given the names of goddesses with such terminations, 
as Lachmi or Janki Piasad, an offering to these goddesses 
A child boin on the 8th of light Chait (April) will be 
called Durga Piasad, as this day is sacred to the goddess 
Duiga or Devi 

Women are also frequently named after goddesses, as 
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Parvati, the consort of Siva , Slta, the wife of Rama , 
Janki, appaiently another name for Slta, Lakshmi, the 
consoit of Vishnu, and the goddess of wealth, Saiaswati, 
the goddess of wisdom , Radha, the beloved of Krishna , 
Dasoda, the foster - mothei of Kiishna , Dcwaki, who is 
supposed to have been the leal mothei of Kiishna , Durga, 
another name for Siva’s consort , Devi, the same as Duiga 
and the earth-goddess , Rukhmini, the bright, 01 shining 
one, a consort of Vishnu , and Tulsi, the basil-plant, sacied 
to Vishnu 

Women are also named after the sacred livers, as 
Ganga, Jamni 01 Yamuni (Jumna) , Gomti, the iiver on which 
Lucknow stands , Godha or Gautam, after the Godavari 
river, and Bhagiiathi, anothei name for the Ganges The 
river Neibudda is commonly found as a man’s name, 
especially in places situated on its banks Other names of 
women are Sona, gold , Puna, boin at the full moon , 
Manohra, enchanting , Kamala, the lotus , Indumati, a 
moonlight night , Sumati, well - minded , Sushila, well- 
intentioned , Srimati, wealthy , Amrita, nectar , Phulwa, a 
flower , Imlia, the tamarind , Malta, jasmine , and so on 

If a girl IS born aftei foui sons she will be called Pancho 
or fifth, and one boin in the unlucky Mul Nakshatra is 
called Mulia When a girl is mairied and goes to her 
husband’s house her name is always changed theie If 
two girls have been married into the household, they may 
be called Ban Bohu and Choti Bohu, or the elder and 
youngei daughters-in-law , or a girl may be called aftei the 
place from which she comes, as Jabalpuiwah, Raipuiwah, 
and so on 

The highei castes have two names, one given by the 
Joshi, which IS called rdshi-ka-iidm or the ceremonial name, 
7 ds/n meaning the Nakshatra 01 moon’s daily mansion under 
which the child was boin This is kept seciet and only 
used in mairiage and other ceremonies, though the piactice 
is now tending to decay The other is the cJialtu 01 cuiient 
name, and may either be a second ordinaiy name, such as 
those already given, or it may be taken from some peculiaiity 
of the child Names of the lattei class are Bhura, brown , 
Putio, a doll, given to a pretty child , Dukali, boin m 
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famine-time , Mahinga, dear 01 expensive , Chhota, little , 
Babii, equivalent to little piince 01 noble , Papa, fathei , 
Kakku, born in the cucumber season , Lada, pet , Pattu, a 
someisault , Judawan, cooling, and so on Bad names are 
also given to aveit ill-luck and remove the enmity of the 
spirits hostile to children, if the mother’s previous babies 
have been lost Instances of these are Raisa, short in 
stature , Lula, having a maimed arm , Ghasita, dragged 
along on a board , Damru, bought for a farthing, Khaiiati, 
alms , Dukhi, pain , Kubra, hunch-back , Gudii, rag , Kana, 
one-eyed , Birla, thin 01 lean , Bisahu, bought or purchased , 
and Bulaki and Chedi, having a pierced nostril , these names 
are given to a boy whose nostiil has been pierced to make 
him resemble a giil and thus decrease his value ^ Further 
instances of such names have been given in other articles 

Julaha, Momin. A low Muhammadan caste of weavers 
lesident mainly in Saugor and Burhanpur They numbered 
about 4000 persons in 19 1 1 In Nagpur District the 
Muhammadan weavers generally call themselves Momin, a 
word meaning ‘ orthodox ’ In northern India and Bengal 
Julahas are very numerous and the bulk of them are 
probably converted Hindus Mr (Sir Denzil) Ibbetson 
remarks “We find Koli-Julahas, Chamar- Julahas, Morhi- 
Julahas, Ramdasi- Julahas, and so forth , and it is probable 
that after a few geneiations these men will drop the prefix 
which denotes their low origin and become Julahas pure 
and simple.”^ The Julahas claim Adam as the founder of 
then craft, inasmuch as when Satan made him realise his 
nakedness he taught the art of weaving to his sons. And 
they say that their ancestois came from Arabia. In Nimar 
the Julahas or Momins assert that they do not permit out- 
siders to be admitted as members of the caste, but the accu- 
racy of this IS doubtful, while in Saugor any Muhammadan 
who wishes to do so may become a Julaha They follow 
the Muhammadan laws of mairiage and inheritance Unions 
between relatives are favoured, but a man may not marry 

^ Some of these names and also Names of the Punjahts 
some of the women’s names have been 
taken from Colonel Temple’s P)opei 


2 Punjab Eihnogi aphy, para 612 
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his sister, niece, aunt or fostei-sistei. The Julaha oi Momin 
women observe no piirda^ and are said to be almost unique 
among Muhammadans in this lespect 

“The Musalman ^ weavei or Julaha,” Sii G Grieison 
writes, “is the pioverbial fool of Hindu stones and proverbs 
He swims in the moonlight across fields of flowering linseed, 
thinking the blue colour to be caused by watei He hears 
his family priest leading the Koran, and bursts into tears to 
the gratification of the reader When pressed to tell what 
part affected him most, he says it was not that, but that the 
wagging beard of the old gentleman so much reminded him 
of a favourite goat of his which had died When foiming 
one of a company of twelve he tries to count them and 
finding himself missing wants to perform his own funeral 
obsequies He finds the rear peg of a plough and w^ants 
to set up farming on the stiength of it He gets into a 
boat at night and foigets to pull up the anchor Aftei 
lowing till dawm he finds himself wdiere he started, and 
concludes that the only explanation is that his native 
village could not bear to lose him and has followed 
him If there are eight weavei s and nine huqqas, they 
fight for the odd one Once on a time a crow earned off 
to the loof of the house some bread which a w^eaver had 
given his child Befoie giving the child any moie he took 
the precaution of removing the ladder Like the English 
fool he always gets unmerited blows For instance, he once 
went to see a ram-fight and got butted himself, as the saying 
luns 

Kai igah chhoj iaviOsa jay 

NaJiak cJiot Julaha khay 

‘He left his loom to see the fun and for no leason got a 
bruising’ Anothei story (told by Fallon) is that being told 
by a soothsayer that it w^as w^ritten in his fate that his nose 
would be cut off with an axe, the weaver was inciedulous and 
taking up an axe, kept flourishing it, saying 

Vo/: ha? ba ia go? hatbo?' 

Yo?i harba fa hath hatbo?t 

A?cr yo?i ka?'ba tab ?td 

^ This passage is taken from Sir G Griereon’s Ptasant Life in Bihd? . 

P 64 
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‘ If I do I cut off ray leg, if I do I cut off ray hand, but 
unless I do so ray no ,’ and his nose was off Anothei 
piovcib JuldJta jdiiathi jo katat^ ‘Does a weavei know how 
to cut bailey,’ refcis to a stoiy (in Fallon) that a wcavei 
unable to paj his debt was set to cut barley by his ci editor, 
who thought to repay himself in this way. But instead of 
reaping, the stupid fellow kept tiying to untwist the tangled 
bailey stems. Other pioverbs at his expense aie ‘The 
Julaha went out to cut the glass at sunset, when even the 
ciows weie going home’ ‘The Julaha’s brains are in his 
backside’ His wife bears an equally bad chaiacter, as in 
the pioveib ‘A wilful Julahin will pull hei own fathci’s 
beaid’” 

Kacliera,^ Kaehara (fiom Kdnch^ glass) The functional i Ongm 
caste of makeis of glass bangles. The Kacheias numbeied 
2800 poisons in the Central Piovinces in 1911, ofwhom 
1800 were found in the Jubbulporc Distiict The caste say 
that in foimci times glass bangles wcie made only by Tuik 
or Muhammadan Kacheras The piescnt name of Tuikaii 
IS piobably derived from Tuik. But when Gauri Parvati 
was to be maiiied to Mahadco, she refused to w'eai the 
bangles made by a Turkari So Mahadeo constiucted a 
vcdt 01 furnace, and fiom this spiang the first Hindu 
Kacheia, wdio w'as employed to make bangles foi Parvati 
A latci valiant of the legend, having a sufficiently obvious 
deduction, is that Mahadeo did not cieate a man, but caught 
hold of a Kshatiiya wdio happened to be piesent and oidered 
him to make the bangles. His descendants followed the 
new^ piofcssion and thus came to be knowm as Kacheias, 

It IS a possible conclusion fiom the stoiy that the art of 
making glass bangles wms introduced by the Muhammadans 
and, as suggested in the article on Lakhera, it may be the 
case that Hindu w'omen formcily wore oinaments made 
of lac 

The exogamous sections of the Kacheias show that the 2 Exo- 
caste IS of vciy mixed oiigin Several of them are named 

^ This 'irliclc IS bssed on a paper Pottay and Glassware, by Mr Jowers, 
by iUr Pancham Lai, naib talisildar, and some information collected by Mr 
Munvara, \sith extracts fiom the Ilira Lnl 
Central Pt evinces Monogiaph on 
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aftei other castes, as Bhana (forest tribe), Gadaria (shcpheid), 
Sunar, Naua (Nai), Thakurel (Thakui or Rajput), Kachhwaha 
and Chauhan (septs of Rajputs), and Kuna oi Kon (weavei), 
and indicate that membeis of these castes took to the pro- 
fession of bangle-making and became Kacheias. It may be 
surmised that, in the first instance perhaps, when the objection 
to using the pioduct of the Muhammadan workman aiose, if 
the theory of the prior use of lac bangles be coriect, members 
of different castes took to supplying bangles for their own 
community, and from these in the course of time the Kachera 
caste was developed Other names of sections worth mention- 
ing aie Jhairaha, one who frets or woriies , Kharraha, a 
choleric person , Dukesha, one who carries a begging-bowl , 
Thuthel, a maimed man, and Khajha, one suffering fiom 
the Itch 

The exogamous sections are known as baink The 

mariiage of persons belonging to the same section and of 

first cousins is forbidden Giils are generally married at an 
eaily age, as there is a scarcity of women in the caste, and 

they are snapped up as soon as available As a natural 

consequence a considerable bride-pnce is paid, and the desire 
of the Kachera to make a profit by the marriage of his 
daughter is ridiculed in the following saying, supposed to be 
his prayer “ O God, give me a daughtei In exchange 
for her I shall get a pair of bullocks and a potful of rupees, 
and I shall be iich foi the rest of my life As her dowry I 
shall give her a sickle, a hoe and a spinning-machine, and 
these will suffice for my daughter to earn her livelihood ” 
The usual sum paid for a girl is Rs 50 The mairiage 
ceiemony is performed by walking lound the sacred pole, 
and after it the couple try then strength against each other, 
the bride trying to push a stone pestle on to a slab with her 
foot and the groom pushing it off with his At the end of 
the wedding an omen is taken, a silver ornament known as 
dhdl^ which women wear in the ear being fixed on to a 
wall and milk pouied over it If the oinament is displaced 
by the stream of milk and falls down, it is considered that 
the union will be a happy one The proceeding perhaps 
symbolises roughly the birth of a child. The marriage of 
1 Dhal means a shield, and the ornament is of this shape 
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widows IS peimittedj and in consequence of the scarcity of 
women the widow is usually mairied to her late husband’s 
younger bi other, if there be one, even though he may be 
only a child Divorce is permitted Liaisons within the 
caste aie usually overlooked, but a woman going wrong with 
an outsider is expelled from the community. The Kacheias 
commonly burn the dead. They employ Brahmans for 
ceremonial purposes, but their social status is low and no 
high caste will take water from them They eat flesh and 
fish, and some of them diink liquor, while others have given 
It up They have a caste committee or panchdyat for the 
punishment of social offences, which is headed by officials 
known as Malik and Dlwan Their favourite deity is Devi, 
and in her honour they sow the Jawaras or pots of wheat 
corresponding to the gardens of Adonis during the nine days 
prioi to the Ramnaomi and Dasahra festivals m March and 
September Some of them carry their devotion so far as to 
grow the plants of wheat on their bodies, sitting m one 
posture for nine days and almost giving up food and drink 
At the Duvall festival they worship the furnace in which 
glass bangles are made 

The traditional occupation of the caste is the manufacture 4 Occupa- 
of glass bangles They import the glass in lumps from 
northern India and melt it in their furnace, after which the 
coloufing matter is applied and the ring is turned on a slab of 
stone Nearly all Hindu married women have glass bangles, 
which are broken or removed if then husbands die But the 
rule is not universal, and some castes do not wear them at 
all. Marwari women have bangles of ivory, and Dhangar 
(shepherd) women of cocoanut - shell Women of several 
castes who engage in labour have glass bangles only on the 
left wrist and metal ones on the right, as the former are too 
fragile Low-caste women sometimes wear the flat, black 
bangles known as khagga on the upper arm In many 
castes the glass bangles are also bioken after the birth of a 
child Bangles of many colours are made, but Hindus usually 
prefer black or indigo-blue Among Hindus of good caste a 
girl may wear green bangles while she is unmarried , at 
her wedding black bangles aie put on her wrists, and there- 
after she may have them of black, blue, red or yellow, but 
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not green Muhammadans usually wear black ordaik-green 
bangles A Hindu woman has the same number of bangles 
on each wrist, not less than five and more if she likes She 
will never leave her arms entirely without bangles, as she 
thinks this would cause her to become a widow Conse- 
quently when a new set are pui chased one or two of the old 
ones are kept on each arm Similarly among castes who 
wear lac bangles like Banjaras, five should be worn, and these 
cover the greater part of the space between the wiist and the 
elbow The men of the caste usually stay at home and make 
the bangles, and the women travel about to the different 
village markets, carrying their wares on little ponies if 
they can afford them It is necessary that the seller of 
bangles should be a woman, as she has to assist her customers 
to work them on to their wiists, and also display her goods 
to high-caste women behind the purda in their homes 

The Kacheras’ bangles are very cheap, from two to 
fouiteen being obtainable for a pice (fai thing), according to 
quality Many are also broken, and the seller has to bear the 
loss of all those broken when the purchaser is putting them 
on, which may amount to 30 per cent And though an 
impiovement on the old lac bangles, the colours are very dull, 
and bracelets of better and moie transparent glass imported 
fiom Austria now find a large sale and tend to oust the 
indigenous product The Kachera, therefoie, is, as a rule, far 
fiom prosperous The incessant bending ovei the furnace 
tends to undermine his constitution and often ruins his eye- 
sight There is in fact a Hindi saying to the effect that, 
“ When the Kachera has a son the rejoicings are held in the 
Kundera’s (turner’s) house For he will go blind and then 
he will find nothing else to do but turn the Kundeia’s lathe” 
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Kaehhi. An important cultivating caste of the northern 
Districts, who grow vegetables and irrigated ciops requiring 
intensive cultivation. The distinction between the Kachhis 
and Malls of the Hindustani Districts is that the formei grow 
regular irrigated crops, while the latter confine their operations 
to vegetables and flower-gardens , whereas the Mali or Marar 
of the Maratha country is both a cultivator and a gardenei 
The Kachhis numbered about 120,000 persons in 19 ii, and 
lesided mainly in the Saugor, Damoh, Jubbulpoie and Nar- 
singlipui Districts The word Kachhi may be derived from 
kachhdr, the name given to the alluvial land lying on livei 
banks, which they gieatly affect for growing their vegetables 
Anothei derivation is from kdchhm^ a term used for the 
process of collecting the opium from the capsules of the 
poppy ^ The caste are probably an offshoot of the Kurmis 
Owing to the resemblance of names they claim a connection 
with the Kachhwaha sept of Rajputs, but this is not at all 
probable 

The caste is divided into a number of subcastes, most of 
which take their names from special plants which they grow 
Thus the Hardia Kachhis grow Italdi or turmeric , the Alias 
cultivate the dl or Indian madder, from which the well-known 
red dye is obtained , the Phulias are flower-gardeners , the 
Jiiias take their name from jtra or cumin , the Mural or 
Murao Kachhis are called after the muh or radish , the Piiias 
* Crooke’s Ti ibes and Castes, article Kachhi 
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take their name from the phta or basket in which they carr}’^ 
eai th , the Sanias grow san or hemp , the Mor Kachhis are 
those who piepaie the viatirox mariiage-ciown for weddings , 
and tile Liha subcaste aie called after the indigo plant {lu 
or nit) In some localities they have a subcaste called 
Kachhwahi, who are considered to have a connection with the 
Rajputs and to rank higher than the others 

The social customs of the Kachhis resemble those of the 
Kurmis The descendants of the same parents do not mtei- 
marry for tiiiee generations A man may have two sisters 
to wife at the same time In the Damoh District, on the 
arrival of the bridegroom’s party, the bride is bi ought into 
the mariiage-shed, and is there stripped to the waist while she 
holds a leaf-cup in her hand , this is probably done so that 
tlie bridegroom may see tliat the bi ide is free from any bodily 
defect Girls are usually married before they are ten years 
old, and if tlie parents are too poor to arrange a match for 
their daughter, the caste-fellows often raise a subscription 
when she attains tliis age and get her mariied The bride- 
groom should always be older than the bride, and the 
difference is generally from five to ten years The biidegroom 
wears a lom-cloth and long coat reaching to the ground, both 
of which are stained yellow with turmeric , the bride wears 
a red cloth or one in vhich red is the mam colour The 
gill’s fatlier gives her a dowry of a cow or jewels, or at least 
tvo lupees , while the boy’s father pays all the expenses of 
tlie wedding ivitli the exception of one feast The bridegroom 
gives the bride a present of three shoulder-cloths and three 
skirts, and one of these is worn by her at the wedding , this 
is the old northern method of diess, but mariied women do not 
usually adhere to it and have adopted the common sdn oi 
single body-cloth The principal ceremony is the bhanwar 
or walking round tlie sacred post While the bride and 
bridegroom aie engaged in this the parents and elderly 
relatives shut tliemselves into the house and weep During 
the first four louiids of the post the bride ivalks in front 
bowing her head and the bridegroom places his right hand 
on her back , while during the last three the bridegioom 
walks in front holding the bride by her third finger After 
this the bride is hidden somewhere in the house and the 
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biidegioom has to search for her Sometimes the bnde’s 
younger sister is diessed up in her clothes and the bridegroom 
catches her m mistake for his wife, wheieupon the old women 
laugh and say to him, ‘ Do you want her also ^ ’ If finally he 
fails to find the bride he must give her some 01 nament 

After the wedding the bridegioom’s marriage-crown is 
hung to the roof in a basket And on the sixth day of the 
following month of Bhadon (August), he again dresses himself 
m his wedding clothes, and taking his man lage-crown on 
a dish, pioceeds to the nearest stream 01 river accompanied by 
his friends Here he throws the crown into the water, and 
the wedding coat is washed clean of the turmeric and unsewn 
and made up into oidinaiy clothes This ceremony is 
known as moschatt and is common to Hindu castes generally 
Widows are permitted to marry again, and the most usual 
match IS with the younger bi other of the deceased husband 
Divorce is allowed at the instance either of the husband or 
wife, and may be effected by a simple declaiation before the 
caste committee 

After a birth neither the mother noi child are given 
anything to eat the first day , and on the second they bung 
a young calf and give a little of its uime to the child, and to 
the mother a little sugar and the half of a cocoanut In the 
evening of this day they buy all kinds of hot spices and herbs 
from a Bania and make a cake with them and give it to the 
mother to eat On the second day the child begins to drink 
its mother’s milk The navel-stung is cut and buried in the 
room on the first day, and over it a fire is kept burning con- 
tinuously during the period of impurity The small piece 
which falls fiom the child’s body is buried beneath the 
mother’s bed. The period of impurity after the biith of a 
girl lasts for four days and five days for a boy On the 
sixth day the mother is given rice to eat Twelve days 
after a child is born the barber’s wife cuts its nails for the 
first time and throws the clippings away 

The ears of boys and giils are pierced when they are 
four 01 five years old, until this is done they aie not con- 
sideied as members of the caste and may take food from 
any one The ear is always pierced by a Sunar (goldsmith), 
who travels about the country in the pursuit of this calling 
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A br.iss pin is left in the cai foi fifteen days, and is then 
lemoved and a stiip of wood is substituted foi it in a boy’s 
eai and a peacock’s feather in that of a giil to enlaige the 
hole Gills do not have then nostrils pierced noi weai nosc- 
iings, as the Kachhis aic a comparatively low caste They 
aie tattooed befoie oi aftei maiiiage with patterns of a 
scoipion, a peacock, a dt<:cns, and with dots on the chin and 
cheek-bones Dining the peiiod of her monthly impuuty a 
gill IS secluded in the house and does not eat flesh or fish. 
When the time is finished she goes to the river and bathes 
and di esses her hair with eaith, which is a necessary ceremony 
of purification 

The bodies of childien undci five and of peisons dying 
fiom smallpox, snake-bite or cholera are buried, and those of 
olheis aie cremated In Chhinduara they do not wash oi 
anoint the coipses of the dead, but spi inkle on them a little 
tuimeiic and watei On the day of the funeial or ciemation 
the beieavcd family is supplied with food by fi lends The 
piincipal deity of the Kachhis is Bhamsasur, who is legarded 
as the keepei of the vegetable gaidcn and is represented by 
a stone placed undei a tiee in any part of it He is wor- 
shipped once a yeat after the Holi festival with offerings of 
vermilion, aieca-nuts and cocoanuts, and libations of liquor 
The Kachhis raise all kinds of \egetables and gaiden crops, 
the piincipal being chillies, turmeric, tobacco, gailic, onions, 
yams and othci vegetables They are diligent and laboiious, 
and show much skill in iirigating and manuring their crops 

Kadera, Kandera, Golandaz, Bandar, Hawaidar.^ 

A small occupational caste of makeis of fiiewoiks The 
Kadeias numbeied 2200 peisons in I9ii,and were most 
numeious in the Naisinghpui Distiict They consider them- 
selves to have come fiom Bundelkhand, wheie the caste is 
also found, but it is in gieatest stiength in the Gwalior State 
In foimei times Kadeias were employed to manufacture 
gunpowdei and missiles of non, and seive cannon in the 
Indian aimies The teim Golandaz 01 ' ball-tin ower ’ was 
also applied to native aitilleiymen. The Bandar 01 ‘ locket- 
thioweis’ weie a sepaiate class, who fired lockets containing 
^ Partly based on a piper by Munshi Kanli} 1 L?1 of the Gi/etteer onTice 
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missiles, the name being deiived from van, an arrow With 
them may be classed the Deg-andaz 01 ‘ mortal -thiowers,’ 
who used thick earthenwaie pots filled with powder and 
having fuses attached, somewhat lesemblmg the modern bomb 
missiles which inflicted dreadful wounds^ Mr Irvine 
writes of the Mughal artillery as follows . “ The fire was 
nevei very lapid. Orme speaks of the artilleiy firing once 
in a quaiter of an hour In 1721 the usual late of fire of 
heavy guns was once every thiee hours Artillery which 
fired once m two gJiaris or forty-four minutes was praised 
for its rapidity of action. The guns were usually posted 
behind the clay Avails of houses , or they might take up 
a commanding position on the top of a brick-kiln , or a 
tempoiaiy entrenchment might be formed out of the earthen 
bank and ditch A\fluch usually suriound a grove of mango- 
trees ” Haivaidai is a teim for a maker of fireworks, Avhile 
the name Kandera itself may peihaps be deiived from kand, 
an airow 

In Naisinghpur the Kaderas have thiee subcastes, 2 Sub- 
Rajput or Dangiwara, Dhunka, and Matwala The first 
claim to be Rajputs, but the alternative name of Dangiwaia 
indicates that they are a mixed group, perhaps partly of 
Rajput descent like the Dangis of Saugoi It is by no 
means unlikely that the lower classes of Rajputs should have 
been employed in the avocations of the Kaderas The 
term Dhunka signifies a cotton -cleaner, and some of the 
Kaderas may have taken up this calling, when they could 
no longer find employment m the native armies Matwala 
means a drinker of country liquor, in which members of 
this group indulge But Avith the exception of the Rajput 
Kaderas m Narsmghpur, other membeis of the caste also 
drink it 

They celebrate their marriages by walking round the 3 Social 
sacred post Divoice and the remarriage of widows are 
permitted They have a caste committee, Avith a headman 
called Chaudhri or Mehtar, and an inferior officer known 
as Diwan When a man has been put out of caste the 
Chaudhri first takes food with him on readmission, and for 
this IS entitled to a fee of a rupee and a turban, while the 
^ Irvine, Aimy of the Mughals, pp 158, 159 
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Diwan receives a smaller cloth These offices are hereditaiy 
The Kaderas have no purda system, and a wife may speak 
freely to her father -m- law They buiy the milk-teeth of 
children below the ghinochi, or stand foi water-pots, with the 
idea probabl}^ of preventing heat and inflammation in the 
gums A child’s jhdla or birth-hair is usually cut for the 
first time on the occasion of some marriage in the family, 
and IS thrown into the Nerbudda or buried at a temple 
Names are given by the Brahman on the day of birth or 
soon afterwards, and a second pet name is commonly used 
in the family If a child sees a lamp on the chJiati or sixth 
day after its birth they think that it will squint 

The caste employ Brahmans for leligious ceremonies, 
but their social position is low, and they rank with castes 
fiom whom a Biahman cannot take water On the tenth 
day of Jeth (May) they worship Lukman Hakim, a personage 
whom they believe to have been the inventor of gunpowder 
He IS popularly identified with Solomon, and is reveied 
with Muhammadan rites m the shop and not m the house 
A Fakir is called in who sacrifices a goat, and makes an 
offeiing of the head, which becomes his perquisite , sugar- 
cakes and sweet rice are also offered and given away to 
children, and the flesh of the goat is eaten by the family of 
the worshipper Since the worship is paid only in the 
shop it would appear that Lukman Hakim is considered a 
deity foreign to the domestic religion, and is levered as 
having invented the substance which enables the caste to 
make their livelihood , and since he is clearly a Muham- 
madan deity, and is venerated according to the ritual of 
this religion by the Kaderas, who are otherwise Hindus, a 
recognition seems to be implied that as far at least as the 
Kaderas are concerned the introduction of gunpowder into 
India is attributed to the Muhammadans It is not stated 
whether or not the month of May was selected of set purpose 
for the worship of the inventor of gunpowder, but it is at 
any rate a most appropriate season in India At present 
the Kadera makes his own gunpowdei and manufactures 
fireworks, and in this capacity he is also known as Atashbaz 
The mgiedients for gunpowdei m Naismghpur are a pound 
of saltpetre, two ounces of sulphur, and four ounces of char- 
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coal of a light wood, such as sdleh^ or the stalks of arliar"^ 

Water is spimkled on the chaicoal and the ingredients are 
pounded together in a mortar, a dangeious proceeding which 
IS apt to cause occasional vacancies in the family circle 
Arsenic and potash are also used for diffeient fireworks, and 
sesamum oil is added to pi event smoke Fireworks form a 
veiy populai spectacle m India, and can be obtained of 
excellent quality even in small towns Bharbhunjas or 
grain-parchers now also deal in them 

Kahar,® Bhoi The caste of palanquin -bearers and i Ongm 
wateimen of noithern India No scientific distinction can 

tistics 

be made between the Kahars and Dhimars, both names being 
applied to the same people In northein India the term 
Kahar is generally used, and Mr Crooke has an aiticle on 
Kahar, but none on Dhimar In the Central Provinces the 
lattei IS the moie common name for the caste, and in 19 ii 
23,000 Kahars were returned as against nearly 300,000 
Dhimais Berar had also 27,000 Kahais The social 
customs of the caste are described in the article on 
Dhlmat, but a shoit separate notice is given to the Kahars 
on account of their special social interest Some Kahais 
refuse to clean household cooking-vessels and hence occupy 
a slightly higher social position than the Dhimars generally. 

Mr Crooke derives the name of the caste from the Sanskrit 
Skandha-kara, or ‘One who cariies things on his shoulder’ 

The Brahmamcal genealogists lepresent the Kahar as de- 
scended from a Brahman father and a Chandal or sweeper 
mother, and this is typical of the position occupied by the 
caste, who, though probably derived fiom the primitive non- 
Aryan tribes, have received a special position on account of 
their employment as household servants, so that all classes 
may take water and cooked food at then hands As one 
of Mr Crooke’s correspondents remarks “This caste is so 
low that they clean the vessels of almost all castes except 
menials like the Chamar and Dhobi, and at the same time 
so high that, except Kanaujia Brahmans, all other castes eat 

^ Boswelha set } a(a by Mi Sarat Chandia Sanyal, Sessions 

2 Sesamum indicum Judge, Nagpur, and Mr Abdul Samad, 

^ This article IS compiled from papers Tahslldai, Sohagpur 
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pakkt and drink water at their hands.” Sii D Ibbetson 
says of the Kahar “ He is a true village menial, receiving 
customary dues and performing customary service His 
social standing is in one respect high , for all will drink 
water at his hands But he is still a seivant, though the 
highest of his class” This comparatively high degree of 
social purity appears to have been conferred on the Kahais 
and Dhlmars from motives of convenience, as it would be 
intolerable to have a palanquin -bearer or indoor servant from 
whom one could not take a dunk of water 

The propel occupation of the Kahar is that of doh or 
litter-bearer When carts could not travel owing to the 
absence of roads this was the regular mode of conveyance of 
those who could afford it and did not ride Buchanan re- 
marks “ Few or none except some chief native officers of 
Government keep bearers in constant pay , but men of large 
estates give farms at low rents to their bearers, who are ready 
at a call and receive food when employed ” ^ A superior kind 
of litter used by rich women had a domed roof supported on 
eight pillars with side-boards like Venetian blinds , and was 
carried on two poles secured to the sides beneath the roof 
This IS perhaps the progemtoi of the modern Calcutta ghdrt 
or foui-wheeler, just as the body of the hansom-cab was 
modelled on the old sedan-chair It was called Kharkhariya 
in imitation of the rattling of the blinds when in motion ^ 

pdlki or ordinary litter consisted of a couch slung under 
a long bamboo, which formed an arch over it Over the 
arch was suspended a tilt made of cloth, which served to 
screen the passenger from sun and rain A third kind was 
the Chaupala or square box open at the sides and slung on 
a bamboo , the passenger sat doubled up inside this If as 
was sometimes the case the Chaupala was hung considerably 
beneath the bamboo the passenger was miserably draggled by 
dust and mud Nowadays regular litteis are so little used 
that they are not to be found in villages , but when required 
because one cannot ride or for travelling at night they are 
readily improvised by slinging a native wooden cot from 
two poles by strings of bamboo-fibie Most of the Kahars and 
Dhlmars have forgotten how to carry a litter, and proceed very 

^ Eastern India ^ ii 426 ^ Ibidem, 111 pp 119,120 
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slowly with frequent stops to change shoulders or substitute 
other bearers But the Kols of Mandla still retain the art, and 
will do more than four miles an hour for several hours if eight 
men are allowed Under native governments the privilege 
of riding m a palanquin was a mark of distinction , and a rule 
was enforced that no native could thus enter into the area of 
the foits m Madras and Bombay without the permission of 
the Governor , such permission being recorded in the ordei 
book at the gates of the fort and usually granted only to a 
few who were lame or otherwise incapacitated When General 
Medows assumed the office of Governor of Bombay m 1788 
some Parsis waited on him and begged for the removal of 
this restriction , to which the Governor leplied, “ So long as 
you do not force me to ride in this machine he may who 
likes it ” , and so the rule was abrogated ^ A passage from 
Hobson- Jobson, however, shows that the Portuguese were 
much stricter m this respect “In 1591 a proclamation of 
the Viceroy, Matthias d’Alboquerque, ordei ed ‘ That no 
person of what quality or condition soever, shall go m a 
palanquy without my express licence, save they be over sixty 
years of age, to be first proved before the Auditor-General of 
Police and those who contravene this shall pay a penalty 
of 200 cruzados, and persons of mean estate the half, the 
palanquys and their belongings to be forfeited, and the hois 
or inoucos who carry such palanquys shall be condemned to 
His Majesty’s galleys ’ ” ^ The meaning of the last sentence 
appears to be that the bearers were considered as slaves, and 
were forfeited to the king’s service as a punishment to their 
owner As the unauthorised use of this conveyance was so 
severely punished it would appear that riding in a palanquin 
must have been a privilege of nobility Similarly to ride on 
a horse was looked upon in something of the same light , 
and when a person of inferior consequence met a superior 
or a Government officer while riding, he had to dismount 
from his horse as a mark of respect until the other had 
passed This last custom still obtains to some extent, 
though it is rapidly disappearing 

As a means of conveyance the litter would be held sacred 


^ Moor, Ht^idtt Infanticide, p 91 
2 Yule and Burnell’s Hobson-Jobson, Crooke’s edition, v Boy 
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by piimitive people, and Mr. Crooke gives an instance of the 
legaid paid to it “At the Holi festival eight days before 
Diwali in the western Districts the house is plastered with 
cowdung and figuies of a litter and beaiers are made 
on the walls with four or five colours, and to them offerings 
of incense, lights and floweis are given” ^ Even after pass- 
able roads were made tongas oi caits drawn by trotting- 
bullocks were slow in coming into geneial use owing to the 
objection felt by the Hindus to harnessing the sacred ox 

At loyal couits women were employed to carry the litters 
of the king and the loyal ladies into the inner precincts 
of the palace, the male beaieis relinquishing their charge 
outside "Anothei class of attendants at the palace 
peculiar to Lucknow weie the female beaiers Theii 
occupation was to cany the palanquins and various covered 
conveyances of the king and his ladies into the inner couits 
of the harem These female bearers were also under 
mihtaiy discipline They had their officers, commissioned 
and non-commissioned. The head of them, a gieat mascu- 
line woman of pleasing countenance, v as an especial favourite 
of the king The badinage which was exchanged between 
them was of the freest possible chaiacter not fit for ears 
polite, of course , but the extiaordinary point in it was that 
no one hearing it or witnessing such scenes could have 
supposed it possible that a king and a slave stood before 
him as the two chief disputants ” " Similarly female sepoys 
weie employed to guaid the harem, dressed in oidinarj'^ 
uniform and regularly drilled and taught to shoot ^ A 
battalion of female tioops for guarding the zenana is still 
maintained in Hyderabad 

From being a palanquin-bearer the Kahar became the 
regular indooi servant of Hindu households. Originally of 
low caste, and derived from the non-Aryan tribes, they did 
not object to eat the leavings of food of their masters, a 
1 elation which is naturally very convenient, if not essential, in 
poor Hindu houses Sir H Risley notes, however, that m 
Bengal a Kahar engaged in peisonal service with a Brahman, 

^ Ti tbes and Castes of the N W P , p 207 

art Kahar ^ Ibidem^ pp 200, 202 

^ P-m ate Life of an Eastern King ^ Stevens, In India, p 313 
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Rajput, Babhan, Kayasth or Agarwal, will only eat his 
mastei’s leavings so long as he is himself unmarried^ It 
seems that the marriage feast may be considered as the sacri- 
ficial meal conferring full membership of the caste, aftei 
which the rules against taking food from other castes must 
be strictly observed Slaves were commonly employed as 
indooi servants, and hence the term Kahar came to be 
almost synonymous with a slave “ In the eighteenth century 
the title Kahar was at Patna the distinctive appellation of a 
Hindu slave, as Maulazadah was of a Muhammadan, and the 
tradition m 1774 was that the Kahai slavery took its rise 
when the Muhammadans first invaded northern India ” ^ 

As the Kahar was the common indoor servant in Hindu 
houses so apparently he came to be employed in the same 
capacity by the English But he was of too high a caste 
to serve the food of a European, which would have involved 
touching the cooked flesh of the cow, and thus lost him 
his comparatively good status and social purity among the 
Hindus Hence arose the anomaly of a body seivant who 
would not touch his master’s food, and confined himself to the 
duties of a valet , while the name of bearer given to this servant 
indicates clearly that he is the successor of the old-time Kahar 
or palanquin -bearer The Uriya bearers of Bengal weie 
well known as excellent servants and most faithful , but in 
time the inconvenience of their refusal to wait at table has 
led to their being replaced by low-caste Madrasis and by 
Muhammadans The word ‘ boy ’ as applied to Indian 
servants is no doubt of English origin, as it is also used in 
China and the West Indies , but the South Indian term boyt 
or Hindi bhoi for a palanquin-bearer also appears to have 
been corrupted into boy and to have made this designation 
more common The following instances of the use of the 
word ‘boy’ from Hobson-Johnson ® may be quoted m con- 
clusion “ The real Indian ladies he on a sofa, and if they 
drop theii handkerchief they just lower their voices and say 
‘ Boy,’ in a very gentle tone ” {Letters front Madras m 1826) 
‘Yes, Sahib, I Christian Boy. Plenty poojah do Sunday 
time never no work do ’ (Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungalow, 

1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art ^ Tribes and Castes of Bengal, ibidem 

Kahar Sv Boy 
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in 1866) The Hindu term Blioi 01 bearer is now commonly 
applied to the Gonds, and is considered by them as an hono- 
iific name or title The hypothesis thus appeals to be 
confirmed that the Kahar caste of palanquin-bcarers was con- 
stituted from the non-Aryan tribes, who were piactically in 
the position of slaves to the Hindus, as were the Chamars and 
Mahars, the village drudges and labourers But when the 
palanqum-beaier developed into an indooi seivant, his social 
status was gradualljr laised from motives of convenience, 
until he grew to beconsideied as ceiemonially puie, and able 
to give his master water and piepaie food for cooking Thus 
the Kahais 01 Dhimais came to lank considerably above the 
piimitive tubes fiom whom they took their origin, then ceie- 
monial puiity being equal to that of the Hindu cultivating 
castes, while the degiading status of slavery which had at 
fiist attached to them gradually fell into abeyance. And 
thus one can undei stand why the Gonds should consider 
the name of Bhoi 01 bearei as a designation of honour 


Kaikari, Kaikadi (also called Bargandi by outsiders) ^ 

A disieputable wandeiing tube, whose ostensible piofession 
IS to make baskets They are found in Nimar and the 
Maiatha Districts, and number some 2000 peisons in the 
Central Piovinces The Kaikaiis here, as elsewhere, claim 
to have come from Tehngana or the Deccan, but there is no 
caste of this name in the Madras Presidency They may 
not improbably be the caste there known as Korva or 
Yerukala, whose occupations are similar Mi Kitts “ has 
stated that the Kaikaus are known as Koravars in Arcot 
and as Korvas in the Carnatic The Kaikaus speak a gipsy 
language, which according to the specimen given by Hislop ^ 
contains Tamil and Telugu words One deiivation of 
Kaikari is from the Tamil kai^ hand, and kiide^ basket, and 
if this IS correct it is in favour of their identification with 
the Korvas, who alwa57S cairy their tattooing and other 
implements in a basket in the hand ^ The Kaikaus of the 


^ This article is partly compiled 
from papers by Ml G Falconer Tajdor, 
Forest Divisional Officer, and by 
Kanhya Lai, Cleik in the Gazetteer 
office 


“ Betm Celts us Report (1881), p 
141 

^ Htslop papers Vocabular}’^ 

^ Noith At cot Manual, p 247 
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Cential Provinces say that their original ancestor was one 
Kanoba Ramjan who handed a twig to his sons and told 
them to earn their livelihood by it Since then they have 
subsisted by making baskets fiom the stalks of the cotton- 
plant, the leaves of the date-palm and glass They them- 
selves deiive then name from Kat, standing for Kanoba 
Ramjan and kMz, a twig, an etymology which may be 
dismissed with that given m the Beidr Census ReporC that 
they aie the remnants of the Kaikeyas, who befoie the 
Christian eia dwelt noith of the Jalandhar Doab Two 
subcastes exist in Nimai, the Maiathas and the Phiiasti 
or wandeiing Kaikaris, the foimer no doubt representing 
reciuits fiom Maratha castes, not improbably from the 
Kunbis The Maratha Kaikaris look down on the Phirastis 
as the latter take cooked food from a number of castes 
including the Telis, while the Marathas refuse to do this 
In the Nagpur country there are several divisions which 
profess to be endogamous, as the Kamathis or those 
selling toys made of palm-leaves, the Bhamtis 01 those who 
steal from bazars, the Kunbis or cultivatois, the Tokiiwalas 
or makeis and sellers of baskets and the Boriwalas or those 
who cany biicks, giavel and stone Kunbi and Bhamti are 
the names of othei castes, and Kamathi is a general teim 
applied in the Maiatha counti}* to Telugu immigrants , the 
names thus show that the Kaikaiis, like other vagi ant gioups, 
are largely recruited fiom peisons expelled from their 
own caste foi social offences These gioups cannot leally 
be endogamous as yet, but as m the case of several other 
wandering tribes they probably have a tendency to become 
so In Berar” an entirely different set of 12^- subcastes 
IS recoided, several of which are teiritorial, and two, the 
Pungis or blowers of gourds, and the Wajantris or village 
musicians, are occupational In Nimar as in Khandesh® 
the Kaikaris have only two exogamous clans, Jadon and 
Gaikwar, who must mairy with each other In the southern 
Districts there aie a number of exogamous divisions, as 
Jadon, Mane, Kumre, Jeshti, Kade, Dane and others Jadon 
is a well-known Rajput sept, and the Kaikaiis do not explain 

1 18S1, p I41 2 Ibidem 

^ Bombay Gazeticet (Campbell), vol \ii p 120 
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how they came by the name, but claim to have fought as 
soldiers under several kings, duiing which occasions the 
name may have been adopted from some Rajput leader in 
accordance with the common practice of imitation Mane 
and Gaikwar are family names of the Maratha caste The 
names and varied nomenclature of the subdivisions show 
that the Kaikaris, as at present constituted, aie a very 
mixed caste, though they may not impiobably have been 
originally connected with the Korvas of Madras 

Marriage within the same gotra or section is prohibited, 
but with one or two exceptions there aie no other restrictions 
on intermarriage between relatives A sister’s son may 
marry a brother’s daughter, but not vice versa A man may 
not marry his wife’s elder sister either during his wife’s 
lifetime or after her death, and he may marry her younger 
sister, but not the younger but one Girls are generally 
man led between 8 and 12 years of age If a girl cannot 
get a partner nothing is done, but when the marriage of a 
boy has not been arranged, a sham rite is performed with an 
akao plant (swallow-wort) or with a silver ring, all the 
ceremonies of a regular marriage being gone through The 
tree is subsequently carefully reared, or the ring worn on 
the finger Should the tree die or the ring be lost, funeral 
obsequies are performed for it as for a member of the 
family A bride-price is paid which may vary from Rs 20 
to Rs 100 In the southern Districts the following custom 
IS in vogue at weddings After the ceremony the bride- 
groom pretends to be angry and goes out of the maiidap or 
shed, on which the biide runs after him, and throwing a 
piece of cloth round his neck, diags him back again. Her 
father then gives him some money or ornaments to pacify 
him After this the same performance is gone through with 
the bride The biide is taken to her husband’s house, but 
IS soon brought back by her relatives On her second 
departure the husband himself does not go to fetch her, and 
she is brought home by his father and other relations, her 
own family presenting her with new clothes on this occasion 
Widow-marriage is permitted, and the widow is expected to 
many the next younger brother of the deceased husband 
She may not marry any except the next younger, and if 
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another should take hei he is expelled from the caste until 
the connection is seveied If she maiiies somebody else he 
must repay to her late husband’s brother a half of the 
expenses mcuiied on the first mairiage In the southern 
Districts she may not marry a brother of her husband’s at 
all A widow cannot be married in her late husband’s 
house, but is taken to her parents’ house and married from 
theie In Nimar her family do not take anything, but in 
the south they are paid a small sum Here also the marriage 
IS pel formed at the second husband’s house , the woman 
carries to it a new earthen pitcher filled with watei, and, 
placing it on the chauk or pattern of lines traced with flour 
in the courtyard, touches the feet of the Panch or caste 
committee, after which her skirt is tied to her husband’s 
cloth The pair are seated on a blanket and new bangles 
are placed on the woman’s wrist, widows officiating at the 
ceremony The couple then leave the village and pass the 
night outside it, returning next morning, when the woman 
manages to enter the house without being peiceived by 
a mairied woman or unmarried girl A bachelor marry- 
ing a widow must first go through the ceremony with a ring 
or akao plant, as already described, this being his real 
marriage ; if he omits the rite his daughters by the widow 
will not be considered as members of the caste, though his 
sons will be admitted Polygamy is allowed, but the 
consent of the first wife must be obtained to the taking of 
a second, and she may require a written promise of good 
treatment after the second marriage A second wife is 
usually only taken if the first is barren, and if she has 
childien her paients usually interfere to dissuade the 
husband, while other parents are always averse to giving 
their daughter in mariiage to a man under such circumstances 
Divorce is permitted for the usual reasons, a deed being 
diawn up and attested by the panchdyat^ to whom the 
husband pays a fine of Rs 8 or Rs 10 

The tutelary god of the Kaikaris is the Nag or 3 Reh- 
cobra, who is worshipped at mariiages and on the day of 
Nag-Panchmi Every family has in the house a platform 
dedicated to Khandoba, the Maratha god of war They 
also worship Marimata, to whom flowers are offered at 
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festivals, and a little g/iz is poured out in her honour by 
way of incense When the juari harvest is gathered, dahas 
or cakes of boiled juari and a ewe are offered to Marlmata 
They do not revere the Hindu sacred trees, the pipal and 
banyan, nor the basil plant, and will readily cut them down 
They both burn and bury the dead The Jadons burn all 
married persons, but if they cannot afford firewood they 
touch the corpse with a burning cinder and then bury it 
The Gaikwars always bury their dead, the corpse being 
laid naked on its back with the feet pointing to the south 
On returning from the burial-ground each relative of the 
deceased gives one roU or wheaten cake to the bereaved 
family, and they eat, sharing the cakes with the panchdyat 
Bread is also presented on the second day, and on the third 
the family begin to cook again Mourning lasts for ten 
days, and on the last day the house is cleaned and the 
earthen pots thrown out , the clothes of the family are 
washed and the males are shaved Ten balls of rice cooked 
in milk are offeied to the soul of the dead person and a 
feast is given to the caste After a birth the mother 
remains impure for five weeks For the first five days both 
the mother and child are bathed daily The navel cord 
and after-birth are buried by the midwife in a rubbish heap 
When the milk teeth fall out they are placed in a ball of 
the dung of an ass and thrown on to the roof of the hou^e 
It IS considered that the rats or mice, who have very good 
and sharp teeth, will take them and give the child good 
teeth in exchange Women are impure for five days 
during the menstrual period When a girl attains maturity 
a ceremony called god-bharni is performed The neighbours 
are invited and songs are sung and the girl is seated in the 
chauk or pattern of lines traced with flour She is given 
new clothes and bangles by her father, or her father-in-law 
if she is married, and rice and plantains, cocoanuts and 
other fruits are tied up in her skirt This is no doubt 
done so that the girl may in like manner be fruitful, the 
cocoanuts perhaps being meant to represent human heads, 
as they usually do 

The Kaikaris eat flesh, including pork and fowls, but 
not beef In Nimar the animals which they eat must have 
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their throats cut by a Muhammadan with the proper 4 Social 
formula, otherwise it is considered as murder to slaughter and 
them Both men and women drink liquor They take non 
food cooked with water fiom Kunbis and Mahs and take 
water from the same castes, but not from Dhlmars, Nais 
or Kahars No caste will take food from a Kaikari Their 
touch IS considered to defile a Brahman, Bania, Kalar and 
other castes, but not a Kunbi They are not allowed to 
enter temples but may live inside the village Their status 
is thus very low They have a caste panchdyat or com- 
mittee, and punishments are imposed for the usual offences 
Peimanent exclusion from caste is rarely or never inflicted, 
and even a woman who has gone wrong with an outsider 
may be leadmitted aftei a peculiar ceremony of purification 
The delinquent is taken to a river, tank or well, and is there 
shaved clean Her tongue is branded with a iing or other 
article of gold, and she is then seated under a wooden shed 
having two doors She goes in by one door and sits in 
the shed, which is set on fire She must remain seated 
until the whole shed is burning and is then allowed to 
escape by the other door A young boy of the caste is 
finally asked to eat from her hand, and thus purified she is 
readmitted to social intercourse Fire is the great purifier, 
and this ceremony probably symbolises the immolation of 
the delinquent and her new birth A similar ordeal is 
practised among the Korvas of Bombay, and this fact may 
be taken as affording further evidence of the identity of 
the two castes ^ The morals of the caste are, however, by 
no means good, and some of them are said to live by 
prostituting their women The dog is held especially sacred 
as with all worshippers of Khandoba, and to swear by a 
dog IS Khandoba’s oath and is considered the most binding 
The Kaikaris are of dark colour and have repulsive features 
They do not bathe or change their clothes for days together 
They aie also quarrelsome, and m Bombay the word 
Kaikarm is a proverbial term for a dirty shrew Women 
are profusely tattooed, because tattooing is considered to be 
a record of the virtuous acts performed in this world and 
must be displayed to the deity after death If no marks 
^ Bombay Gazetteer (Campbell), vol xxi p 172 
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of tattooing aie found the soul is sent to hell and punished 
foi having acquired no piety 

Basket-making is the traditional occupation of the 
Kaikaris and is still followed by them They do not 

howevei make baskets fiom bamboos, but from cotton-stalks, 
palm-leaves and glass In the south they are principally 
employed as carriers of stone, lime, bricks and gravel Like 
most wandering castes they have a bad character In 

Berar the Ran Kaikaris are said to be the most criminal 

class ^ They act under a chief who is elected for life, and 
wander about in the cold weather, usually carrying their 
pioperty on donkeys Their ostensible occupations are 
to make baskets and mend grinding mills A notice ol 
them in Lawience’s Settlement Report of Bhandara (1867) 
stated that they were then professional thieves, openly 
avowing then dependence on predatory occupations for 
subsistence, and being particularly dexterous at digging 

through the walls of houses and secret pilfering 

Kalang'a A cultivating caste of Chhattisgarh numbei- 
ing 1800 persons in 1911 In Sambalpur they live prin- 
cipally in the Phuljhai zamlndari on the bordei, between 
Chhattisgaih and the Uriya track The Kalangas appeal 
to be a Diavidian tribe who took up military service 
and therefore adopted a teiritorial name, Kalanga being 
piobably derived fiom Kalinga, the name of the sea-board 
of the Telugu countiy The Kalangas may be a branch 
of the great Kahngi tribe of Madias They have mixed 
much with the Kawars, and in Phuljhar say that they have 
three branches, the Kalingia, Kawar and Chero Kalangas , 
Kawar and Chero are names for the same tribe, and the 
last two branches aie thus probably a mixture of Kalingis 
and Kawais, while the fiist comprises the original Kalingis 
The Kalangas themselves, like the Kawars, say that they 
are the descendants of the Kauravas of the Mahabharata, 
and that they came from northern India with the Rajas 
of Patna, whom they still serve But then features indicate 
their Dravidian descent as also their social customs, 
especially that of killing a cock with the bare hands on 
^ Beidi Census Report (iSSi), p 141 
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the bnth of a child, and anointing the infant’s foiehead with 
Its blood They ha\c not retained then Telugu language, 
howcvci, and like the Kawais now speak a dialect of 
ChhatUsgaihi at home, while manj' also know Uiiya 

The Kalangas have no leal cndogainous divisions but 
a laigc numbci of exogamous gioups or bargos, the names 
of which aic dcii\cd fiom animals, plants, 01 material 
objects, nicknames, occupations or titles Instances of the 
totcmistic gioups aie Taiha the wild boar, Magar the 
ciocodile, Bichhi the scoipion, Sana a vaiiety of rice, Chhati 
a mushioom, Khumii a leaf umbiella, and sevcial others 
The membeis of the group ie\crc the animal, plant 01 other 
object from which it takes its name and w^ould lefusc to 
injiiic It 01 use it foi food They salute the object 
whcncvci thc\ ‘^cc it Instances of other gioup names arc 
I'klfinjlu a headman, Bchia a cook, Gunda dusty, Kapat a 
shultci, Bhundi a hole, Chika muddy, Blhl a tube, Rcndia 
quancKomc, and Bcisia a Thug 01 stranglci. Some of the 
nicknames 01 titles aic curious, as foi instance Kapat, a 
shutter, which stands foi gatc-kccpci, and Bhundi, a hole, 
w’hich indicates a dcfcctuc person Some of the gioup 
names aic those of other castes, and this piobablj indicates 
the admission of families of other castes among the Kalangas 
One of the groups is called Kusundi, the meaning of which is 
not know'll, but whcnc\cr anj one of the caste gets maggots 
in a wound and is tcmpoiaiih c\pcllcd, it is a mcmbci 
of the Kusundi group, if one is a\ailablc, who gives him 
water on his rcadmission into caste This is a dangcious 
sen ice, because it renders the pcrfoimer liable to the buiden 
of the othci’s sin, and when no Kusundi is piesent fi\e 
or sc\cn men of other gioups combine in doing it so as 
to I educe the risk to a fi action But w’hy this function of 
a scapegoat should be imposed upon the Kusundi gioup, or 
whether it possc'^ses any peculiar sanctity w'hicli protects it 
from dangci, cannot be explained 

Mariiagc wuthin the same baiga 01 gioup is piohibited 
and also the union of fiist cousins Maiiiagc is usually 
adult and matches aie ai ranged betw^een the parents of the 
paities. A considciablc quantity of giain with five pieces 
of cloth and Rs 5 aie given to the fathci of the biide A 
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rnaiiiagc-shccl is cicctcd and a post of the inahiia tree fixed 
inside it Thiee days befoic the wedding a Ganda goes 
to the shed with some pomp .uid worships the village gods 
theie In the ceiemony the biidcgioom and biide piocecd 
scpaiatcly seven times lound the post, this rite being 
pcifoimed foi thiec days running Dining the foui days 
of the wedding the falliers of the biide and bridegroom 
each give one meal to the wliole caste on two days, while 
the olhci meal on all foiii da} s is gi\cn to the wedding 
paity b}' the membeis of the caste lesident in the \illagc 
This may be a survival of the time w'hen all members of 
the village community W'cic held to be related Widow - 
maiiiage is allow'ed, but the widow must obtain the consent 
of the caste people before t, iking a second husband, and a 
feast must be given to them If the v idow' has no children 
and theie arc no relatives to succeed to her late husband’s 
piopcrW, it is expended on feeding the caste people 
Divoicc is peimittcd and is effected bv' breaking the 
woman’s bangles in fiont of the caste pnnchaynt In 
memoiy perhaps of their foimcr miht.ir}' profession the 
Kalangas woiship the sword on the 15th day of Shrawan 
and the 9th dav* of Kunvvai Offerings arc made to the 
dead in the latter month, but not to persons who have died 
a violent death The spiiits of these must be laid lest they 
should tioublc the living, and this is done in the following 
manner • a handful of rice is placed at the threshold of the 
house, and a ring is suspended by at hi cad so as to touch 
the rice A goat is tlicn brought up, and when it eats the 
rice, the spirit of the dead person is considered to have 
entered into the goat, which is thereupon killed and eaten 
by the family so as to dispose of him once for all If the 
goat will not cat the rice it is made to do so The spiiit 
of a man who has been killed b}’’ a tiger must, however, 
be laid by the Sulia or sorcerer of the caste, vvdio goes 
through the formula of pretending to be a tiger and of 
mauling another sorcerer 

The Kalangas arc at picscnt cultiv^atois and many of 
them aie faimservants They do not now admit outsiders 
into the caste, but they will leceive the childien begotten on 
any woman by a Kalanga man. The}’- take food cooked 
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without watci fiom a Guria, but Lafclii food fiom nobody 
Only the lowest castes will take food fioin them They 
dunk liquoi and eat fowls and lats, but not beef 01 poik A 
man who gets his eai tom is tempoiaiily excluded fiom 
caste, and this penalty is also imposed for the other usual 
ofTcnccs A woman committing adultciy wuth a man of 
anothci caste is pcrmancntlj' expelled The Kalangas are 
somcw'hat tall in statute Then features aic Diavidian, and 
in then dicss and ornaments thc}^ follow' the Chhattisgarhi 
style 
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Kalap, Kalwap.^ The occupational caste of distillers and 
sellers of feimented liquoi In 1911 the Kalars numbered 
nearly 200,000 persons in the Cential Provinces and Berar, 
or rathei more than one per cent of the population , so 
they aie a somewhat important caste numerically The 
name is derived from the Sanskrit Kalyapala, a distiller of 
liquor 

The caste has a number of subdivisions, of which the 
bulk are of the territorial type, as Malvi or the immigrants 
from Malwa, Lad those coming from south Gujarat, Dahaiia 
belonging to Dahar or the Jubbulpore countij;', Jaiswar and 
Kanaujia coming from Oudh The Rai Kalars are an 
aristocratic subcaste, the word Rai signifying the highest 
or ruling group like Raj But the Byahut or ‘ Married ’ are 
perhaps really the most select, and are so called because 
they forbid the remarriage of widows, then women being 
thus married once for all In Bengal they also decline to 

1 Some information for this article Tahsildar, and Sundar Lai Richaria, 
has been supplied by Babu Lai, Excise Sub-Inspector of Police 
Sub-Inspector, Mr Aduram Chaudhri, 
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distil or sell liquoi ^ The Chauske Kalais aie said to be 
so called because they prohibit the maiiiage of persons 
having a common ancestor up to the fourth geneiation The 
name of the Seohare 01 Sivahare subcaste is perhaps a 
corruption of Somhare or dealers m Soma, the sacred fer- 
mented liquor of the Vedas , or it may mean the woi shippers 
of the god Siva The Seohare Kalars say that they are 
connected with the Agarwala Banias, their common ancestors 
having been the brothers Seoru and Agru These brothers 
on one occasion purchased a quantity of mahua ^ flowers , 
the price afterwards falling heavily Agru sold his stock at 
a discount and cut the loss , but Seoru, unwilling to suffer it, 
distilled liquor from his floweis and sold the liquor, thus 
lecouping himself foi his expenditure But in consequence 
of his action he was degraded from the Bania caste and his 
descendants became Kalars The Jaiswar, Kanaujia and 
Seohaie divisions are also found in northern India, and the 
Byahut both there and in Bengal Mr Crooke states that 
the caste maybe an offshoot from the Bania or other Vaishya 
tribes , and a slight physical resemblance may perhaps be 
traced between Kalars and Banias It may be noticed also 
that some of the Kalars are Jams, a religion to which scarcely 
any others except Banias adhere Another hypothesis, how- 
ever, IS that since the Kalars have become piosperous and 
wealthy they devised a story connecting them with the Bania 
caste in order to impiove their social position 

In Chhattlsgaih the principal division of the Kalars is 3 Dand- 
that of the Dandsenas or ‘ Stick-carners,’ and in explanation 
of the name they relate the following story “ A Kalar boy Chhattis- 
was formerly the Mahaprasad or bosom friend of the son of 
the Rajput king of Balod ^ But the Raja’s son fell in love 
with the Kalar boy’s sister and entertained evil intentions 
towards her Then the Kalar boy went and complained to 
the Raja, who was his Phulbaba,^ the father of his friend, 
saying, ‘ A dog is always coming into my house and defiling 
it, what am I to do ? ’ < The Raja replied that he must kill 
the dog Then the boy asked whether he would be punished 

1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art made 
Kalar 3 •pjje headquarters of the Sanjari 

3 Bassia latifoha, the tree from tahsll in Drug District 
whose floweis fermented liquor is ^ Phfilbaba, lit ‘ flower-father ’ 
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foi killing him, and the Raja said, No So the next day as 
the Rajput boy was cntcimg his house to get at his sistci, 
the Kalai boy killed him, though he was his deaiest friend 
Then the Rajputs attacked the Kalars, but they wcic led only 
by the queen, as the king had said that the Kalar boy might 
kill the dog But the Rajputs wcic being defeated and so the 
Raja mtei veiled, and the Kalars then ceased fighting as the 
Raja had biokcn his woid But they left ]3alod, saying that 
they would dunk no moie of its watcis, which they have not 
done to this day”^ And the Kalais aie called Dandsena, 
because in this fight sticks weie their only weapons. 

The maiiiagc customs of the caste follow the oidinaiy 
Hindu iitual picvalcnt in the locality and aic not of special 
inteiest. Befoie a Kalar wedding piocession staits a cere- 
mony known as maiijnng the well is perfoimcd The mother 
oi aunt of the biidegioom goes to the well and sits in the 
mouth with hci legs hanging down inside it and asks what 
the biidcgioom vill give hei He then goes round the well 
seven times, and a stick of Ians - giass is thrown into it at 
each tuin Aftci wards he piomiscs the woman some hand- 
some piescnt and she i etui ns to the house Another ex- 
planation of the stoiy is that the voman pietends to be 
oveicomc with giicf at the biidcgioom’s dcpaiture and 
thicatens to throw herself into the well unless he will give 
her something The well-to-do mairy then daughteis at an 
caily age, but no stigma attaches to those who have to post- 
pone the cciemony A bridc-piice is not customaiy, but if 
the gill’s paicnts aie poor they sometimes leceive help from 
those of the boy in order to cairy out the wedding Matches 
aic usuall)'- aiianged at the caste feasts, and a Brahman 
officiates at the cciemony Divorce is lecogmsed and 
widows aie allowed to many again excejDt by the Byahut 
subcaste The Kalais worship the oidinary Hindu deities, 
and those who sell liquoi leveie an eaithen jai filled with 
wine at the Holi festival The educated aie usually Vaish- 
navas by sect, and as alieady stated a few of them belong to 
the Jam lehgion The social status of the Kalars is equiva- 

1 Tins story is onl) tmisplantecl, a [Rujasihrm, ii p 441) 
simihr one being related by Colonel 
Tod in the Annals of the Bundi Slate 
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lent to that of the village menials, tanking below the good 
cultivating castes Biahmans do not take watei from their 
hands But in Mandla, wheie the Kalars are important 
and prospeious, ceitain Saiwaiia Brahmans who were their 
household priests took water from them, thus recognising 
them as socially pure This has led to a split among the 
local Sarwaria Biahmans, the families who did not take 
water fiom the Kalars refusing to mtei marry with those 
who did so 

While the highest castes of Hindus eschew spirituous 
liquoi the cultivating and middle classes are divided, some 
dunking it and others not , and to the menial and labouring 
classes, and especially to the forest tribes, it is the principal 
luxury of their lives. Unfortunately they have not learnt 
to indulge in moderation and nearly always drink to excess 
if they have the means, while the intoxicating effect of 
even a moderate quantity is quickly perceptible m their 
behaviour 

In the Cential Provinces the liquor drunk is nearly all 
distilled from the flowers of the mahua tree {Bassta latifolid), 
though elsewhere it is often made from cane sugar The 
smell of the fermented mahua and the refuse water lying 
about make the village liquor -shop an unattractive place 
But the trade has greatly profited the Kalars by the influence 
which it has given them over the lower classes “ With the 
control of the liquor- supply in their hands,” Mr Mont- 
gomerie writes, “ they also controlled the Gonds, and have 
played a more important part in the past history of the 
Chhindwara District than their numbers would indicate”^ 
The Kalar and Teh (oil-presser) are usually about on the 
same standing , they are the creditors of the poorer tenants 
and labourers, as the Bania is of the landowners and sub- 
stantial cultivators These two of the village trades are not 
suited to the method of payment by annual contributions of 
gram, and must fiom an early peiiod have been conducted 
by single transactions of barter Hence the Kalar and Teh 
learnt to keep accounts and to appreciate the importance 
of the margin of profit This knowledge and the system of 
dealing on credit with the exaction of interest have stood 

1 Settlement Report, p 26 
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them in good stead and they have prospeied at the expense 
of then fellow-villageis The Kalais have acquiicd sub- 
stantial piopeity in seveial Distiicts, especially in those 
mainly populated by Gonds, as Mandla, Betul and Chhind- 
waia In British Districts of the Central Provinces they 
own 750 villages, 01 about 4 per cent of the total In former 
times when salt was highly taxed and expensive the Gonds 
had no salt The Kalars impoitcd lock-salt and sold it to 
the Gonds in laige pieces These were hung up in the Gond 
houses just as they are in stables, and after a meal every 
one would go up to the lump of salt and lick it as ponies 
do When the Gonds began to wear cloth instead of leaves 
and beads the Kalais letailcd them thin strips of cloth just 
sufficient for decency, and for the cloth and salt a large 
piopoition of the Gond’s harvest went to the Kalai When 
a Gond has threshed his giain the Kalar takes round liquor 
to the threshing-hooi and leceives a piesent of grain mueh 
m excess of its value Thus the Gond has sold his birthiight 
for a mess of pottage and the Kalar lias taken his heritage 
Only a small piopoition of the caste are still supported by 
the liquoi tiaffic, and a third of the whole are agriculturists 
Otheis have engaged in the timbci trade, purchasing teak 
timber fiom the Gonds in exchange for liquor, a form of 
commerce which has naturally ledoundcd to their gieat 
advantage A few arc educated and have risen to good 
positions in Government service Sir D Ibbetson describes 
them as ‘Notorious for entei prise, energy and obstinacy 
Death may budge, but a Kalar won’t ’ The Sikh Kalars, 
who usually call themselves Ahluwalia, contain many men 
who have attained to high positions under Government, 
especially as soldiers, and the general testimony is that they 
make brave soldieis ^ One of the ruling chiefs of the Punjab 
belongs to this caste Until quite recently the manufacture 
of liquor, except m the laige towns, was conducted in small 
pot-stills, of which there was one for a circle of peihaps two 
dozen villages with suboidinate shops The light of manu- 
facture and vend in each sepaiate one of these stills was sold 
annually by auction at the District headquarters, and the 
Kalais assembled to bid for it And here instances of their 

^ Mr (Sir E ) Macligan’s Punjab Censtis Repoit (1S91) 
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dogged perseverance could often be noticed , when a man 
would bid up for a licence to a sum fai in excess of the 
profits which he could hope to acquire from it, rather than 
allow himself to be deprived of a still which he desired 
to letain 

Though alcoholic liquor is now eschewed by the higher 5 Liquor 
castes of Hindus and forbidden by their religion, this has by iieW divine 
no means always been the case In Vedic times the liquor times 
known as Soma was held in so much esteem by the Aryans 
that it was deified and worshipped as one of their principal 
gods Dr Hopkins summarises ^ the attributes of the divine 
wine. Soma, as follows, from passages in the Rig-Veda 
“ This offering of the juice of the Soma-plant in India was 
peiformed thiice daily It is said m the Rig-Veda that 
Soma grows upon the mountain Mujawat, that its or his 
father is Parjanya, the rain-god, and that the wateis are his 
sisters From this mountain, or from the sky, accounts differ, 

Soma was bi ought by a hawk He is himself represented in 
other places as a bud , and as a divinity he shares m the 
praise given to Indra It was he who helped Indra to slay 
Vritia, the demon that keeps back the ram Indra, intoxi- 
cated by Soma, does his great deeds, and indeed all the gods 
depend on Soma for immortality Divine, a weapon-bearing 
god, he often simply takes the place of Indra and other gods 
in Vedic eulogy It is the god Soma himself who slays 
Vritra, Soma who overthiows cities. Soma who begets the 
gods, creates the sun, upholds the sky, prolongs life, sees all 
things, and is the one best friend of god and man, the divine 
drop (Indu), the friend of Indra As a god he is associated 
not only with Indra but also with Agni, Rudra and Pushan 
A few passages in the later portion of the Rig- Veda show 
that Soma already was identified with the moon before the 
end of this period After this the lunar yellow god was 
regularly regal ded as the visible and divine Soma of heaven 
represented on earth by the plant” Mr Hopkins discards 
the view advanced by some commentators that it is the moon 
and not the beverage to which the Vedic hymns and worship 
aie addressed, and there is no reason to doubt that he is 
right 


^ Religions qf India, p 113 
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The soma plant has been thought to be the Asclcpias 
aada} a plant growing in Peisia and called horn in Peisian 
The eaily Persians believed that the horn plant gave gieat 
eneigy to body and mind ^ An angel is believed to preside 
over the plant, and the Horn Vast is devoted to its praises 
Twigs of it are beaten in watei in the smaller Agtari or fire- 
temple, and this water is consideicd sacred, and is given to 
newborn childien to drink ^ Dr Hopkins states, however, 
that the horn or Asclcpias acida was not the original soma^ 
as it does not giow in the Punjab region, but must have been 
a later substitute. Afterwaids again another kind of liquor, 
sura, became the popular drink, and soma, which was now 
not so agreeable, was leseived as the priests’ (gods’) drink, a 
saciosanct beverage not for the vulgar, and not esteemed by 
the priests except as it kept up the rite.^ 

Soma IS said to have been prepaicd from the juice of 
the cieeper already mentioned, which was diluted with 
watei, mixed with bailey meal, clarified buttei and the flour 
of wild rice, and fermented in a jar for nine days'' Sma 
was simply arrack prepared fiom ricc-flour, oi rice-beer 

Though in the cold regions of Central Asia the cheering 
and warming liquor had been held divine, in the hot plains 
of India the evil effects of alcohol were apparently soon 
realised “ Even more bold is the scorn of the gods in 
Hymn x 119 of the Rig-Veda, which introduces Indra in 
his meiriest humour, ready to give away everj^thing, ready 
to destroy the earth and all that it contains, boasting of his 
greatness in ridiculous fashion all this because, as the 
refrain tells us, he is in an advanced state of intoxication 
caused by excessive appieciation of the soma offered to him 
Another Hymn (vii 103) sings of the frogs, comparing their 
voices to the noise of a Brahmanical school and their hopping 
round the tank to the behaviour of drunken priests celebrat- 
ing a nocturnal offeiing of soma'’^ It seems clear, there- 
foie, that the evil effects of drunkenness were early realised, 

1 Apparently also called ^ Ibidem 

viviinahs Hopkins, loc cit p 213 

^ Rajendra Lai klitra, Indo-Ar^'ans, 

2 Bombay Gazetteci , Fa; sis of Gu- 11 p 419 

by Messrs Nasarvanji Giivai and •' Titnsszn, Outlines of Indian Phibo- 
Behramji Patel, p 22S, footnote sophy, p 12 
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and led to a religious prohibition of alcohol Dr Rajendra 
Lai Mitia writes ^ “But the fact remains unquestioned 
that from an early period the Hindus have denounced in 
their sacred wiitmgs the use of wine as sinful, and two of 
their greatest law-givers, Manu and Yajnavalkya, held that 
the only expiation meet for a Brahman who had polluted 
himself by drinking spirit was suicide by a draught of spirit 
or water or cow’s urine or milk, in a boiling state taken m 
a burning hot metal pot Angira, Vasishtha and Paithuiasi 
lestricted the drink to boiling spirits alone Dewala went 
a step farther and prescribed a draught of molten silver, 
copper or lead as the most appiopriate Manu likewise 

provides for the judicial cognisance of such offences by 
Brahmans, and ordains excommunication, and branding on 
the forehead the figuie of a bottle as the most appropriate 
punishment ” 

Nevertheless the consumption of alcohol was common in 7 Spirits 
classical times Bharadwaja, a great sage, offered wine to draniHri^ 
Bharata and his soldiers when they spent a night under his ancient 
roof^ When Sita crossed the Ganges on her way to the 
southern wilderness she begged the river for a safe passage, 
saying, “ Be merciful to me, O Goddess, and I shall on my 
return home worship thee with a thousand jars of arrack 
and dishes of well-dressed flesh meat” When crossing the 
Jumna she said, “ Be auspicious, O Goddess , I am crossing 
thee When my husband has accomplished his vow I shall 
worship thee with a thousand head of c-attle and a hundred 
jars of arrack” Similarly the companions of Krishna, the 
Yadavas, destroyed each other when they were overcome by 
drink , and many other instances are given by Dr Rajendra 
Lai Mitra The Puranas abound in descriptions of wine 
and drinking, and though the object of many of them is to 
condemn the use of wine the infeience is clear that theie 
was a widespread malady which they proposed to overcqme ^ 
Pulastya, an ancient sage and author of one of the original 
Smritis, enumerates twelve different kinds of liquor, besides 
the soma beer which is not usually reckoned under the 
head of inadya or wine, and his successors have added 

1 Indo-Aryans, 1 p 393 

3 Ibidem, p 402 


2 Ibidem, p 396 
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largely to the list The twelve principal liquors of this 
sage are those of the jack fmit, the grape, honey or mead, 
date-liquor, palm-liquor or toddy, sugarcane-liquor, mahua- 
liquor, lum and those made from long-pepper, soap-beiries 
and cocoanuts^ All these dunks weie not merely fermented, 
but distilled and flavoured with diffeient kinds of spices, 
fruits and heibs , they weie thus varieties of spirits or 
liqueurs It is probable that without the use of glass 
bottles and corks it would be very difficult to keep fermented 
wine for any length of time in the Indian climate But 
spirits drunk neat as they were would produce more 
markedly evil results in a hot countiy, and would strengthen 
and accelerate the leaction against alcoholic liquor, which 
has gone so far that piobably a substantial majority at least 
of the inhabitants of India aie total abstainers To this 
good lesult the adoption of Buddhism as stated by Dr. 
Mitra no doubt laigely contiibuted This was for some 
centuries the state religion, and was a strong foice in aid of 
tempeiance as well as of abstention from flesh The Sivite 
revival reacted in favour of liquor drinking as well as of the 
consumption of drugs But the prohibition of alcohol has 
again been a leading tenet of practically all the Vaishnava 
reforming sects 

The intoxication of alcohol is consideied by piimitive 
people as a form of divine inspiration or possession like 
epileptic fits and insanity This is appaiently the explana- 
tion of the Vedic liquor. Soma, being deified as one of the 
greatest gods In later Hindu mythology, Vaiuni, the 
goddess of wine, was produced when the gods churned the 
ocean with the mountain Mandara as a churmng-stick on 
the back of ther toitoise, Vishnu, and the serpent as a rope, 
for the puipose of restoring to man the comforts lost during 
the gieat flood ^ Varum was considered to be the consoit 
of Vaiuna, the Vedic Neptune 

Similarly the Bacchantes in their di unken frenzy were 
considered to be possessed by the wine - god Dionysus 
“ The Aztecs regarded pulqtie or the wine of the country as 
bad, on account of the wild deeds which men did under its 


1 hido Aryans, 1 p 41 1 

2 Garrett’s Classical Dictionary’, s v Varum and Vishnu 
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influence But these wild deeds were believed to be the 
acts, not of the drunken man, but of the wine-god by whom 
he was possessed and inspired , and so seriously was this 
theory of inspiration held that if any one spoke ill of or 
insulted a tipsy man, he was liable to be punished for 
disrespect to the wine-god incarnate in his votary”^ 
Sir James Frazer thinks that the grape-juice was also 
considered to be the blood of the vine At one time 
the arrack or rice-beer liquor was also considered by 
the Hindus as holy and purifying Siva says to his 
consort “ Oh, sweet-speaking goddess, the salvation of 
Brahmans depends on drinking wine No one becomes 

a Brahman by repeating the Gayatri, the mother of the 
Vedas , he is called a Brahman only when he has know- 
ledge of Brahma The ambrosia of the gods is their 
Brahma, and on earth it is arrack, and because one attains 
the character of a god {suratvd) therefore is arrack called 
sicra”^ The Sakta Tantras insist upon the use of wine as 
an element of devotion The Kaulas, who are the most 
ardent followers of the Sakta Tantras, celebrate their rites 
at midnight in a closed room, when they sit in a circle 
round a jar of country arrack, one or more young women of 
a lewd character being in the company , they drink, drink 
and drink until they fall down on the ground in utter 
helplessness, then rising again they drink in the hope of 
never having a second birth ^ “I knew a highly lespectable 
widow lady, connected with one of the most distinguished 
families in Calcutta, who belonged to the Kaula sect, and 
had survived the 75th anniversary of her birthday, who 
never said her prayers (and she did so regularly every 
morning and evening) without touching the point of her 
tongue with a tooth-pick dipped in a phial of arrack, and 
sprinkling a few drops of the liquor on the flowers which 
she offered to her god. I doubt very much if she had ever 
drunk a wine-glassful of arrack at once in all her life, and 
certain it is that she never had any idea of the pleasures of 
drinking , but as a faithful Kaula she felt herself in duty 
bound to observe the mandates of her religion with the 

^ The Golden Boiigh, and edition, 2 Indo-Aryans, pp 408, 409 
1 PP 359 > 360 3 Ibidem, pp 404, 405 
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gieatest scrupulousness ” ^ In this case it seems clear that 
the liquoi was consideied to have a puiifying effect, which 
was perhaps especially requisite for the offerings of a widow 
Similaily the Gonds and Baigas revere the mahua tree 
and consider the liquor distilled from its flowers as sacred 
and purificatory At a Gond wedding the sacred post round 
which the couple go is made of the wood of the mahua tree 
The Bhatras of Bastar also use the mahua for the wedding 
post, and the Sonkars of ChhattTsgarh a forked bianch of the 
tree Minor caste offences are expiated among the Gonds 
by a fine of liquoi, and by drinking it the culprit is purified 
At a Gond funeral one man may be seen walking with a bottle 
or two of liquor slung to his side , this is drunk by all the 
party on the spot after the burial or burning of the corpse 
as a means of purification Among the Korwas and other 
tribes the Baiga or priest protects the village from ghosts by 
sprinkling a line of liquor all round the boundary, over which 
the ghosts cannot pass Similarly during epidemics of 
cholera liquor is largely used in the rites of the Baigas for 
averting the disease and is offered to the goddess At their 
weddings the Mahars drink together ceremoniously, a pot of 
liquor being placed on a folded cloth and all the guests 
sitting round it in a circle An elder man then lays a new 
piece of cloth on the pot and worships it He takes a cup 
of the liquor himself and hands round a cupful to every 
pel son piesent At the Hareli or festival of the new green 
vegetation in July the Gonds take the branches of four kinds 
of trees and place them at the corners of their fields and also 
inside the house over the door They pour ghi (butter) on 
the fire as incense and an offering to the deities Then they 
go to the meeting-place of the village and there they all take 
a bottle or two of liquor each and drink together, having 
first thrown a little on the ground as an offering Then 
they invite each other to their houses to take food The 
Baigas do not observe Haieli, but on any moonlight night 
in Shrawan (July) they will go to the field where they have 
sown gram and root up a few plants and bring them to the 
house, and, laying them on a clean place, pour ghi and a 
little liquor over them Then they take the corn plants back 

^ Indo Aiyans, pp 405, 406 
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to the field and leplace them Foi these rites and foi 
offerings to the deities of disease the Gonds say that the 
liquor should be distilled at home by the person who ofifeis 
the saciifice and not purchased from the Government con- 
tractor This IS a reason or at any rate an excuse for the 
continuance of the practice of illicit distillation Hindus 
generally make a libation to Devi before dunking liquor 
They pour a little into their hand and sprinkle it in a circle 
on the ground, invoking the goddess The palm-tree is also 
held sacred on account of the tan or toddy obtained from it 
“ The shieds of the holy palm-tree, holy because liquor- 
yielding, are worn by some of the early Konkan tubes and 
by some of the Konkan village gods The strip of palm-leaf 
is the origin of the shape of one of the favourite Hindu gold 
bracelet patterns ” ^ 

The abstinence fiom liquor enjoined by modern Hinduism 10 Drugs 
to the higher castes of Hindus has unfortunately not extended sj^ered" 
to the haimful drugs, opium, and ganja^ or Indian hemp with divme 
its preparations On the contraiy ganja is regularly con- 
sumed by Hindu ascetics, whethei devotees of Siva or 
Vishnu, though it is more favouied by the Sivite Jogis The 

blue throat of Siva or Mahadeo is said to be due to the 

enormous draughts of bJidng^ which he was accustomed to 
swallow The venei ation attached to these drugs may prob- 

ably be explained by the delusion that the pleasant dreams 
and visions obtained under their influence are excursions of 
the spirit into paradise It is a common belief among 
primitive peopl? that during sleep the soul leaves the body 
and that dreams are the actual experiences of the soul when 
travelling over the world apart from the body ^ The 

principal aim of Hindu asceticism is also the complete con- 

quest of all sensation and movement in the body, so that 
while it IS immobile the spirit freed from the trammels of the 
body and from all woildly cares and concerns may, as it is 
imagined, enter into communion with and be absorbed in the 
deity Hence the physical inertia and abnormal mental 
exaltation produced by these drugs would be an ideal con- 


^ Bombay Gazetteer, Poona, p 549 
^ Cannabis sativa 

^ A liquor made from the flowers of 


the hemp plant, commonly drunk m 
the hot weather 

^ See Mr E Clodd’s Myths and 
D) earns, under Dreams 
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dition to the Hindu ascetic , the body is lulled to immobility 
and it IS natuial that he should imagine that the delightful 
fantasies of his diugged biain aie beatific visions of heaven 
Ganja and bhang are now consideied sacied as being con- 
sumed by Mahadeo, and are offeied to him. Before smoking 
ganja a Hindu will say, ‘ May it reach you, Shankai,’ ^ that is, 
the smoke of the ganja, like the sweet savoui of a sacrifice , 
and before drinking bhang he will pour a little on the giound 
and say ‘Jai Shankar’^ Similarly when cholera visits a 
village and vaiious ai tides of diess with food and liquor aie 
offered to the choleia goddess, Maihai Mata, smokeis of 
ganja and madak^ will offei a little of their diugs Hindu 
ascetics who smoke ganja are accustomed to mix with it 
some seeds of the dJiatma {Datma alba), which have a 
powerful stupefying effect In large quantities these 
seeds aie a common narcotic poison, being administeied 
to travellers and otheis by criminals This tree is sacred 
to Siva, and the purple and white flowers are offered on 
his altars, and probably for this reason it is often found 
growing in villages so that the poisonous seeds are leadily 
available Its sanctity appaicntly arises fiom the narcotic 
effects pioduced by the seeds 

The conclusion of hostilities and ratification of peace 
after a Bhil fight was marked by the solemn admmistiation 
of opium to all piesent by the Jogi or Gammaiti priests'^ 
This incident recalls the pipe of peace of the North American 
Indians, among whom a similar divine virtue was no doubt 
ascribed to tobacco In ancient Greece the priestesses of 
Apollo consumed the leaves of the laurel to produce the 
prophetic ecstasy , the tree was therefore held sacred and 
associated with Apollo and aftei wards developed into a 
goddess in the shape of Daphne pursued by Apollo and 
transformed into a laureH The laurel was also con- 
sidered to have a puiifying or expiatory effect like alcoholic 
liquor in India Wreaths of laurel were worn by such 
heroes as Apollo and Cadmus befoie engaging in battle 
to cleanse themselves from the pollution of bloodshed, and 

^ A Dime of Siva or Mahadeo ^ T H Hendley, Account of the 

^ ‘ Victory to Shankar ’ Bhik,JASB \hv , 1875, p 360 

^ A preparation of opium for ® hi Salomon Reinach in Ojph^us, 
smoking p 120 
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hence the laui el- wreath afterwards became the ciown of 
victoiy ^ 

In India bJimig was regularly diunk by the Rajputs before 
going into battle, to excite their courage and render them 
insensible to pain The effects produced were probably held 
to be caused by divine agency Heiodotus says that the 
Scythians had a custom of burning the seeds of the hemp 
plant in religious ceremonies and that they became intoxi- 
cated with the fumes ^ Ganja is the hashish of the Old Man 
of the Mountain and of Monte Ciisto The teim hashshdsh, 
meaning ‘ a smoker or eater of hemp,’ was first applied to 
Arab warriors in Syria at the time of the Crusades , from its 
pluial hashshdsheen our woid assassin is derived^ 

The sacred 01 divine character attributed to the Indian 
drugs in spite of their pernicious effects has thus probably 
prevented any organised effort for their prohibition 
Buchanan notes that “ No more blame follows the use of 
opium and ganja than in Europe that of wine , yet smoking 
tobacco IS considered impure by the highest castes ” ^ It is 
said, however, that a Brahman should abstain from drugs 
until he is m the last or ascetic stage of life In India opium 
is both eaten and smoked It is administered to children 
almost fiom the time of their biith, partly perhaps because 
its effects are supposed to be beneficial and also to prevent 
them from crying and keep them quiet while their parents 
are at work One of the favourite methods of killing female 
children was to place a fatal dose of opium on the nipple 
of the mother’s breast Many children continue to receive 
small quantities of opium till they are several years old, some- 
times eight or nine, when it is gradually abandoned It can 
scarcely be doubted that the effect of the drug must be to 
impair their health and enfeeble their vitality The effect of 
eating opium on adults is much less pernicious than when 
the habit of smoking it is acquired Madak or opium pre- 
pared for smoking may not now be sold, but people make it 
for themselves, heating the opium in a little brass cup over 
a fire with an infusion of tamarind leaves It is then made 


II Opium 
and ganja 


^ Sir James Fiazer in Attis, Adorns, Lane’s Modern Egyptians, p 347 
Osins, 11 p 241 3 Lane, Modern Egyptian^;, p 348 

2 Book IV , chap Ixxv , quoted in ^ Eastern India, 111 p 163 
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into little balls and put into the pipe Opium-smokers are 
giegarious and paitake of the drug together As the fumes 
mount to then biains, their intellects become enlivened, their 
tongues unloosed and the conversation langes over all 
subjects in heaven and earth This factitious excitement 
must no doubt be a powerful atti action to people whose lives 
aie as dull as that of the average Hindu And thus they 
become madakts or confirmed opium-smokers and are of no 
moie use in life Dhimars or fishermen consume opium 
and ganja largely under the impiession that tliese drugs 
pi event them from taking cold Ganja is smoked and is 
usually mixed with tobacco It is much less injurious than 
opium in the same foim, except when taken in large quantities, 
and IS also slower in acquiring a complete hold o\er its 
votaries Many cultivators buy a little ganja at the veekly 
bazar and have one pipeful each as a treat Sweepers are 
greatl}^ addicted to ganja, and their patron saint Lalbeg was 
frequently in a comatose condition from over-indulgence in 
the drug Ahlrs or herdsmen also smoke it to vhile away 
the long days in the foiests But the habitual consumers 
of eitlier kind of drug are now only a small fraction of 
the population, while English education and the more 
stienuous conditions of modern life ha\e effected a substantial 
decline in their numbers, at least among the higher classes 
At the same time a progiessive increase is being effected 
by Go\ernment in the retail puce of the drugs, and the 
number of vend licences has been \ ery greatly reduced 

The prohibition of wine to Muhammadans is held to 
include drugs, but it is not know n how far tlie rule is strictly 
observed But addiction to drugs is at any late uncommon 
among Muhammadans 

No kind of sanctity attaches to tobacco and, as has been 
seen, certain classes of Brahmans are forbidden to smoke 
though they may chew the leaves Tobacco is prohibited 
by the Sikhs, the Satnamis and some othei Vaishnava sects 
The explanation of this attitude is simple if, as is supposed, 
tobacco was first introduced into India bj’’ the Portuguese in 
the fifteentli centurjA Jn tliis case as a new and foreign 
product it could have no sacred character, only those things 
^ Sir G Comruocial Ptodiicts of Imha, s V Nicotnna 
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cups, water being afterwards taken with the food itself If 
an offender has to give a penalty feast for readmission to 
caste but the whole burden of the expense is beyond his 
means, other persons who may have committed minor 
offences and owe something to the caste on that account are 
called upon to provide the liquor Similarly at the funeral 
feast the heir and chief mourner may provide the food and 
more distant relatives the liquor The Gonds never take 
food while drinking, and as a rule one man does not drink 
alone Three or four of them go to the Iiquor-shop together 
and each in turn buys a whole bottle of liquoi which they 
share with each other, each bottle being paid for by one of 
the company and not jointly And if a friend from another 
village turns up and is invited to drink he is not allowed to 
pay anything In towns there will be in the vicinity of the 
liquor-shop retailers of little roasted balls of meat on sticks 
and cakes of gram-flour fried in salt and chillies These the 
customers eat, presumably to stimulate their thirst or as a 
palliative to the effects of the spirit Illicit distillation is 
still habitual among the Gonds of Mandla, who have been 
accustomed to make their own liquor from time immemorial 
In the rams, when travelling is difficult and the excise 
officers cannot descend on them without notice, they make 
the liquor in their houses In the open season they go to 


being held sacred and the gifts of the gods whose origin is 
lost in antiquity In a note on the subject ^ Mr Ganpat Rai 
shows that several references to smoking and also to the 
huqqa are found m ancient Sanskrit literature , but it does 
not seem cleai that the plant smoked was tobacco and, on 
the other hand, the similarity of the vernacular to the English 
name ^ is strong evidence in favour of its foreign origin 

The country liquor, consisting of spirits distilled from 
the flowers of the mahua tree, is an indispensable adjunct to 
marriage and other ceremonial feasts among the lower castes 
of Hindus and the non -Aryan tribes It is usually drunk 
before the meal out of brass vessels, cocoanut-shells or leaf- 


^ hid , January 1911, p 39 
^ Tobacco IS no doubt a derivative 
from some American word, and Platts 
derives the Hindi tanbaku or tambaku 
from tobacco The fact that tanbaku 
VOL III 


IS also Persian for tobacco militates 
against the Sanskrit derivation sug- 
gested by Mr Ganpat Rai and others, 
and tends to demonstrate its American 
importation 
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the foiest and find some spot secluded behind rocks and 
also near water When the fermented mahua is ready they 
put up the distilling vat in the middle of the day so that the 
smoke may be less perceptible, and one of them will climb a 
tree and keep watch foi the approach of the Excise Sub- 
Inspector and his myrmidons while the other distils. 
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Kamap. A small Dravidian tribe exclusively found in i ongm 
the Raipur District and adjoining States They numbered ^^aditions 
about 7000 persons m 19 ii, and live principally in the 
Khariar and Bindranawagarh zamindaiis of Raipur In 
Bengal and Chota Nagpur the term Kamar is merely 
occupational, implying a worker in non, and similarly 
Kammala in the Telugu country is a designation given to 
the five artisan castes Though the name is probably the 
same the Kamars of the Central Piovinces are a purely 
aboriginal tribe and there is little doubt that they are an 
offshoot of the Gonds, nor have they any traditions of ever 
having been metal-workers They claim to be autochthonous 
like most of the primitive tribes They tell a long story 
of their former ascendancy, saying that a Kamar was the 
original ruler of Bindranawagarh But a number of 
Kamars one day killed the bJninrdj bird which had been 
tamed and taught hawking by a foreigner from Delhi He 
demanded satisfaction, and when it was refused went to 

^ This article is based on papers Ganpati Gin, Manager of Bindrana- 
drawn up by Mi Hira Lai, Extra wagarh, which has furnished the 
Assistant Commissioner, Pyare Lai greater part of the article, especially 
Misra, Ethnographic Clerk, and a the paragraphs on birth, religion and 
very full account of the tribe by Mr social customs 
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Delhi and bi ought man-eating soldiers from there, who ate 
up all the Kamais except one pregnant woman She took 
lefuge in a Biahman’s hut in Patna and there had a son, 
whom she exposed on a dung-heap for fear of scandal, as 
she was a widow at the time Hence the boy was called 
Kachia-Dhuiwa or rubbish and dust This name may be 
a token of the belief of the ICamars that they were born 
fiom the eaith as insects generate m dung and decaying 
organisms Similaily one great subtribe of the Gonds are 
called Dhur 01 dust Gonds Kachra-Dhurwa was endowed 
with divine strength and seveied the head of a goat made 
of non with a stick of bamboo On growing up he collected 
his fellow-tribesmen and slaughteied all the cannibal soldiers, 
legaming his ancestral seat in Bindianawagarh It is 
noticeable that the Kamars call the cannibal soldieis Aghori, 
the name of a sect of ascetics who eat human flesh They 
still point to various heaps of lime-encrusted fossils m 
Bindianawagaih as the bones of the cannibal soldiers The 
state of the Kamais is so primitive that it does not seem 
possible that the}^ could ever have been workers in iron, 
but they may perhaps, like the Agarias, be a group of the 
Gonds who formerly quarried iron and thus obtained their 
distinctive name 

They have two subdivisions, the Bundhrajia and Makadia 
The latter are so called because they eat monkeys and aie 
looked down on by the others They have only a few gots 
or septs, all of which have the same names as those of Gond 
septs The meaning of the names has now been forgotten 
Their ceremonies also resemble those of the Gonds, and 
there can be little doubt that they are an offshoot of that 
tribe Marriage wnthm the sept is prohibited, but is per- 
mitted between the children of brothers and sisters or of 
two sisters Those who are well-to-do marry their children 
at about ten years old, but among the bulk of the caste 
adult-marriage is in fashion, and the youths and maidens are 
sometimes allowed to make their own choice At the 
betrothal the boy and girl are made to stand together so 
that the caste panchdyat or elders may see the suitability 
of the match, and a little wine is sprinkled in the name of 
the gods. The marriage ceremony is a simple one, the 
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maniage-post being elected at the boy’s house The paity 
go to the gill’s house to fetch her, and theie is a feast, 
followed by a night of singing and dancing They then 
return to the boy’s house and the couple go round the 
sacied pole and thiow iice ovei each other seven times 
All the guests also thiow rice over the couple with the 
object, it IS said, of scaring off the spirits who aie always 
piesent on this occasion, and protecting the bride and biide- 
groom fiom harm But perhaps the iice is leally meant to 
give fertility to the match The wife remains with her 
husband for four daj^’s and then thejr letuin to the house of 
hei parents, where the wedding clothes stained jmllow with 
turmeiic must be washed. After this they again pioceed to 
the bridegroom’s house and li\e togethei. Polygamy and 
widow-man lage arc allowed, the ceicmony in the maiiiage 
of a widow consisting simply in putting bangles on her 
wrists and giving hei a piece of new cloth The Kamars 
ne\ei duorce their wives, howevei loose then conduct may 
be, as they say that a lawful wife is above all suspicion 
They also consider it sinful to divorce a wife The liaison 
of an unmarried girl is passed ovei even with a man outside 
the caste, unless he is of a vciy low caste, such as a Ganda 
As among some of the othci primitive tubes, a man 
stands in a special 1 elation to his sister’s childien The 
mairiage of his childicn with his sister’s children is con- 
sidered as the most suitable union If a man’s sistei is 
poor he will arrange for the wedding of her children He 
will never beat his sistci’s children, however much they may 
deserve it, and he will not permit his sistei’s son or daughter 
to eat from the dish from which he eats This special 
connection between a mateinal uncle and his nephew is held 
to be a survival of the matriarchate, when a man stood m 
the place a father now occupies to his sistei’s childien, the 
real fathei having nothing to do with them 

During the peiiod of her monthly impuiity a woman is 
secluded for eight days She may not prepare food noi 
draw water nor worship the gods, but she may sweep the 
house and do outdoor work She sleeps on the giound and 
every moining spreads fresh cowdung over the place where 
she has slept The Kamars think that a man who touched 
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a woman m this condition would be destroyed by the house- 
hold god When a woman in his household is impure in 
this manner a man will bathe before going into the forest 
lest he should pollute the forest gods 

A woman is impure for six days after a birth until the 
performance of the Chathi or sixth-day ceremony, when the 
child’s head is shaved and the mother and child are bathed 
and their bodies lubbed with oil and turmeric After this 
a woman can go about hei woik in the house, but she may 
not cook food nor diaw water for two and a half months 
aftei the birth of a male child, noi for three months after 
that of a female one Till the performance of the Chathi 
ceremony the husband is also impure, and he may not worship 
the gods or go hunting or shooting or even go for any 
distance into the forest If a child is born within six 
months of the death of any person in the family, they think 
that the dead relative has been reborn in the child and give 
the child the same name, apparently without distinction of 
sex If a mother’s milk runs dry and she cannot suckle 
hei child they give her fresh fish and salt to eat, and think 
that this will cause the milk to flow The idea of eating the 
fish IS probably that being a denizen of the liquid element it 
will produce liquid in the mother’s body, but it is not clear 
whether the salt has any special meaning 

The dead are buried with the head to the north, and 
mouining is nominally observed for three days But they 
have no rules of abstinence, and do not even bathe to purify 
themselves as almost all castes do Sons inherit equally, 
and daughters do not share with sons But if there are no 
sons, then an unmarried daughter or one mairied to a 
Lamsena, or man who has served for her, and living in the 
house, takes the whole property for her lifetime, after which 
it reverts to hei father’s family Widows, Mr Ganpati Gin 
states, only inherit in the absence of male heirs 

They worship Dulha Deo and Devi, and have a firm 
belief in magic They tell a curious story about the origin 
of the world, which recalls that of the Flood They say 
that in the beginning God created a man and a woman to 
whom two childien of opposite sex were born in their old 
age Mahadeo, however, sent a deluge over the world in 
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Older to drown a jackal who had angered him The old 
couple heard that there was going to be a deluge, so they 
shut up their children in a hollow piece of wood with provision 
of food to last them until it should subside They then 
closed up the trunk, and the deluge came and lasted for 
twelve years, the old couple and all other living things on 
the earth being drowned, but the trunk floated on the face 
of the waters After twelve yeais Mahadeo cieated two 
buds and sent them to see whether his enemy the jackal had 
been drowned The birds flew over all the corners of the 
world, but saw nothing except a log of wood floating on the 
surface of the water, on which they perched After a short 
time they heard low and feeble voices coming from inside 
the log They heard the children saying to each other that 
they only had provision for three days left So the birds 
flew away and told Mahadeo, who then caused the flood to 
subside, and taking out the children from the log of wood, 
heard their story He thereupon brought them up, and 
they were married, and Mahadeo gave the name of a different 
caste to every child who was born to them, and from them 
all the inhabitants of the world aie descended The fact 
that the Kamais should think their deity capable of destroying 
the whole world by a deluge, in order to drown a jackal 
which had offended him, indicates how completely they are 
wanting in any exalted conception of morality They aie 
said to have no definite ideas of a future life nor any 
belief in a resurrection of the body But they believe in 
future punishment in the case of a thief, who, they say, will 
be reborn as a bullock in the house of the man whose 
property he has stolen, or will in some other fashion expiate 
his crime They think that the sun and moon are beings in 
human shape, and that darkness is caused by the sun going 
to sleep They also think that a railway train is a live and 
sentient being, and that the whistle of the engine is its cry, 
and they propitiate the train with offerings lest it should do 
them some injury When a man purposes to go out hunting, 
Mr Ganpati Gin states, he consults the village priest, who 
tells him whether he will fail or succeed If the prediction 
is unfavourable he promises a fowl or a goat to his family 
god in Older to obtain his assistance, and then confidently 
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expects success When an animal has been killed and 
bi ought home, the huntei cuts off the head, and aftei washing 
it with tuimeiic powder and watci makes an offeiing of it 
to the forest god Cciemonial fishing expeditions aie some- 
times held, in which all the men and women of the Milage 
participate, and on such occasions the favoui of the watci - 
goddess IS fiist inv^oked witli an offering of fi\c cliickens and 
vaiious feminine adornments, such as vermilion, lamp-black 
foi the eyes, small glass bangles and a knot of ribbons made 
of cotton or silk, after which a large catch of fish is 
anticipated The men icfrain fiom visiting their wues 
on the day befoic they stait for a hunting or fishing 
expedition 

The tribe have a special veneration foi iron, which they 
now say is the emblem of Duiga Mata or the goddess of 
smallpox On their chief festivals of Haicli and Dasahra 
all non implements are washed and placed togcthei in the 
house, where the}' arc w 01 shipped with offerings of iicc, 
flowcis and incense , nor may any iron tool be bi ought into 
use on this day On the day appointed foi the worship of 
Dulha Deo, the bridegroom god, 01 other impoitant deities, 
and on the Dasahia festival, they will not peimit fire 01 
anything else to be taken out of the house Before drinking 
liquor they will pour a few drops on the ground, making a 
libation fiist to mother-earth, then to their family and other 
important gods, and lastly to theii anccstois 

The Kamars wull cat w ith all except the very low'cst 
castes, and do not refuse any kind of food The Bundhrajias, 
howevei, abstain from the flesh of snakes, crocodiles and 
monkeys, and on this account claim to be supcnoi to the 
Makadias who eat these animals Temporary exclusion 
fiom caste is imposed for the usual offences, and in seiious 
cases, such as adulteiy with a woman of impure caste 01 
taking food fiom her, the penalty is sex ere The offender 
puts a straw and a piece of non between his teeth, and 
stands before the eldeis wuth one leg lifted in his clasped 
hands He promises nex^cr to repeat the offence nor peimit 
his childien to do so, and falls piostiate at the feet of each 
eldei, imploring his forgu’-eness He supplies the elders xxith 
rice, pulse, salt and x’^egetables foi txx'o dajs, and on the 
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thud day he and his family piepaie a feast with one or 
more goats and two rupees’ woith of liquor The elders eat 
of this 111 his house, and readmit him to social intercourse 

The women are tattooed eithei before or after marriage, 
the usual figures being a peacock on the shoulders, a scorpion 
on the back of the hand, and dots representing flies on the 
fingeis On their aims and legs they have circular lines of 
dots lepresenting the ornaments usually worn, and they say 
that if they are destitute in the other world they will be able 
to sell these This indicates that the moie civilised of them, 
at any rate, now believe in a futuie life They also have 
circular dotted lines round the knees which they say will help 
them to climb to heaven Like the Gonds the men scarify 
their bodies by burning the outei skin of the forearm in three 
or four places with a small piece of bum mg cloth 

The men shave the whole head on the death of a fathei 
or other venerable lelative, but otherwise they never cut their 
hair, and let it grow long, twisting it into a bunch at the 
back of the head They shave off or eiadicate the hair of 
the face and pubes, but that on other parts of the body is 
allowed to remain The hair of the head is considered to 
be sacred 

The tribe weai only the nariowest possible strip of cloth 
round the loins, and another strip on the head, one end of 
which is often allowed to hang down over the eai Formerly 
they lived by dahya cultivation, burning down patches of 
forest and scattering seed on the ground fertilised by the 
ashes, and they greatly resent the prohibition of this destruc- 
tive method They have now taken to making baskets and 
othei articles fiom the wood of the bamboo They are of 
dirty habits, and seldom wash themselves Forty yeais ago 
their manner of life was even ruder than at present, as shown 
in the following notice^ of them by Mr Ball in 1876 

“ Proceeding along the bed of the valley I came upon two 
colonies of a wild race of people called Kamars by their 
neighbouis They were legular Troglodytes m their habits, 
dwelling in caves and existing chiefly on roots and fish It 
IS singular to observe how little the people of these wild races 
do to protect themselves fiom the inclemency of the weather 
^ Jungle Ljfe tn India, p 588 
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In one of these ca\es the sole protection from the air \\as a 
lean-to of loosely placed branches The people seemed to be 
ver}*- timid, hiding themselves on our approach I did not 
therefore like to attempt an examination of their dwellings 
After some calling on our part one man was induced to make 
his appearance He was a most wretched-looking, leprous 
object, having lost several fingers and toes He could give 
no very definite explanation as to his means of subsistence 
All he could say was that he lived ‘by picking up odds 
and ends here and there’ However, he seemed to be able 
to afford himself the solace of tobacco A few cocks and 
hens at one of the caves, and a goat at the other, were the 
only domestic animals which I saw” 

The tribe are of small stature They aie very fond of 
hunting, and are expert at using their bows and arrows, with 
which they have killed even bison Mr W. E Ley, C S , 
relates the following particulars of a recent murder by a 
Kamar in Raipur Two Hindus went to a Kamar’s house 
in the jungle to dun him for a debt He could not pay the 
debt, but invited them to take food in his house At the 
meal the creditor’s companion said the food was bad, and a 
quail cl theieupon ensuing, slapped the Kamar in the face 
The latter staited up, snatched up his bow and arrow and 
axe, and ran away into the jungle The Hindus then set 
out for home, and as they were afraid of being attacked by 
the Kamar, they took his brother with them as a protection. 
Neveitheless the Kamar shot one of them through the side, 
the arrow passing through the arm and penetrating the lung 
He then shot the other through the chest, and running in, 
mutilated his body in a shocking manner When chaigcd 
with the muiders he confessed them freely, saying that he 
was a wild man of the woods and knew no better 
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Kanjar. A name applied somewhat loosely to various 
small communities of a gipsy character who wander about 
the country In 1911 about 1000 Kuchbandhia Kanjars 
weie returned in the Province In Berar the Kanjars seem 
to be practically identical with the Sansias, Major Gunthorpe^ 
gives Kanjar and Sansia as alternative names of the same 
caste of criminals, and this is also done by Mr Kennedy in 
Bombay ^ Mr Kitts writes of them ® “ The Deccani and 
Marwari Kanjars were originally Bhats (bards) of the Jat 
tribe , and as they generally give themselves out to be Bhats 
are probably not included at all among the Kanjars returned 
at the census They are a vagrant people, living in tents 
and addicted to crime The women are good-looking , some 
are noted for their obscene songs, filthy alike in word and 
gesture , while others, whose husbands play on the sdrangt, 
lead a life of immorality The men are often skilful acrobats ” 
And m another passage ^ “ The Sansia family or the ‘ Long 
Firm’ of India includes two piincipal divisions represented 

^ Cinninal Tribes, p 78 ^ Beiar Census Repoit (1881), p 140 

2 Criminal Classes * Page 139 
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in Berar by the Kanjars and Kolhatis respectively They 
will eat, drink and smoke togethci, and occasionally join in 
committing dacoity They eat all kinds of meat and dunk 
all liquors , they aie lax of moials and loose of life” Now 
m northern India the business' of acting as bards to the Jats 
and begging from them is the traditional function of the 
Sansias , and we may therefore conclude that so far as Berar 
and the Maratha Districts arc concerned the Kanjars are 
identical with the Sansias, while the Kolhatis mentioned by 
Ml Kitts are the same people as the Berias, as shown in the 
article on Kolhati, and the Bcrias themselves aie another 
blanch of the Sansias ^ Thcie seems some leason to suppose 
that these four closely allied gioups, the Kanjar or Sansia, 
and the Kolhati or Beria, may have their oiigin from the 
great Dom caste of menials and scavengers in Hindustan 
and Bengal In the Punjab the Dorns are the regular bards 
and genealogists of the lower castes, being known also as 
Mirasi “ The two words are used throughout the Province 
as absolutely synonymous The word Mirasi is derived 
from the Arabic mvas or inheiitance, and the Mirasi is to 
the inferior agricultural castes and the outcaste tribes what 
the Bhat is to the Rajputs”* In the aiticle on Sansia it is 
shown that the primary calling of the Sansias was to act as 
bards and genealogists of the Jats , and this common occu- 
pation IS to some extent in favour of the original identity of the 
two castes Dom and Sansia, though Sir D Ibbetson was not of 
this opinion ^ In the United Provinces Mr Crooke gives the 
Jallad or executioners as one of the main divisions of the 
Kanjars,^ and the Jallads of Umballa are said to be the 
descendants of a Kanjar family who weie attached to the 
Delhi Court as executioners ^ But the Jallad or supwala is also 
a name of the Dorns “ The term Jallad, which is an Arabic 
name for ‘A public floggei,’ is moie especially applied to those 
Dorns who are employed in cities to kill ownerless dogs and 
to act as public executioners ” ® Mi Gayei states that as the 
result of special inquiries made by an experienced police-officer 
it would appear that these Jallad Kanjars are really Dorns’^ 

^ See art Bena, para r ^ Art Kanjar, para 3 

^ Ibbetson, Punjab Census RepoH ® Ibbetson 
(1881), para 527 ® Crooke, art Dom, para 21 

^ Ibidem Lcclwes, p 59 
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In Gujaiat the Mirs or Miiasis aie also known as Dom after 
the tube of that name , they were originally of two classes, 
one the descendants of Gujaiat Bhats or baids, the other 
from noithern India, partly of Bhat descent and paitly 
connected with the Dorns ^ And the Sansias and Beiias in 
Bombay when accompanied by their families usually pass 
themselves off as Gujarati Bhats, that is, baids of the Jat 
caste from Marwai or of the Kolis from Gujarat^ Major 
Gunthorpe states that the Kolhatis or Berias of Berar appear 
to be the same as the Domras of Bengal , ® and Mr Kitts 
that the Kham Kolhatis are the Domarus of Telingana^ In 
wilting of the Kanjar bards Sheriing also says “These are 
the Kanjais of Gondwana, the Sansis of northern India, 
they are the most desperate of all dacoits and wandei about 
the countiy as though belonging to the Gujarati Domtaris or 
showmen ” The above evidence seems sufficient to establish 
a pjiina facte case in favour of the Dom origin of these gipsy 
castes It may be noticed further that the Jallad Kanjars 
of the United Provinces are also known as Supwala or 
makers of sieves and wmnowing-fans, a calling which belongs 
specially to the Dorns, Bhangis, and othei sweeper castes 
Both Dorns and Bhangis have divisions known as Bansphor 
or ‘breaker of bamboos,’ a name which has the same 
signification as Supwala Again, the deity of the criminal 
Dorns of Bengal is known as Sansari Mai ^ 

The Kanjars and Berias are the typical gipsy castes of 2 The 
India, and have been supposed to be the parents of the 
European gipsies On this point Mr Nesfield writes Gipsies 
“ The commonly received legend is that multitudes of 
Kanjars were driven out of India by the oppressions of 
Tamerlane, and it is inferred that the gipsies of Euiope are 
their direct descendants by blood, because they speak like 
them a form of the Hindi language ” ® Sir G Grierson 
states “According to the Shah-nama, the Persian monarch 
Bahiam Gaur received in the fifth century from an Indian 

1 Bombay Gazetted, Jlfubammalans Bestir Census Report (i88i), p 

ofGnjarat,^ 83 1 40 

2 Kennedy, Cmmmal Tribes of bribes and Castes of Bengal, 

Bombay, p 257 e Nesfield, I c -g 393 

3 Criminal Tribes, p 46 7 jjig xvi, p 37, 
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king i2jOOO musicians who were known as Luris, and the 
Luris or Lulls, that is gipsies, of modern Persia are the 
descendants of these” These people were also called Lutt, 
and hence it was supposed that they were the Indian Jats 
Sir G Grierson, however, shows it to be highly improbable 
that the Jats, one of the highest castes of cultivators, could 
ever have furnished a huge band of professional singers and 
dancers He on the contrary derives the gipsies from the 
Dom tribe ^ “ Mr Leland has made a happy suggestion 
that the original gipsies may have been Dorns of India He 
points out that Romany is almost letter for letter the same 
as Domni ( the plural of Dom Domni is the plural 
form in the Bhojpuri dialect of the Bihari language It was 
originally a genitive plural , so that Romany-Rye, ‘ A gipsy 
gentleman,’ may be well compared with the Bhojpuri Domni 
Rai, ‘A king of the Dorns’ The Bhoj pun-speaking Dorns 
are a famous race, and they have many points of resemblance 
with the gipsies of Europe Thus they are darker in com- 
plexion than the surrounding Biharis, are great thieves, live 
by hunting, dancing and telling fortunes, their women have 
a reputation for making love-philtres and medicines to pro- 
cure abortion, they keep fowls (which no orthodox Hindu 
will do), and are said to eat carrion They are also great 
musicians and horsemen The gipsy grammar is closely 
connected with Bhojpuri, and the following mongrel, half- 
gipsy, half - English rhyme will show the extraordinary 
similarity of the two vocabularies ■ 

Gipsy I The Rye (squire) he mores (hunts) adrey the esh (^^ ood) 
Bhojpun / Rai viare a? 2 (ial desk (Pers 

Gipsy "(The kaun-engro (ear-fellow, hare) and chinclo (bird) 
Bhojpun j Kanwala cJmtii 

Gipsy I You sovs (sleep) mth leste (him) drey (within) the wesh (wood) 

Bhojpun J soe a?idul besh 

Gipsy I And ngs (carry’) for leste (him) the gono (sack, game-bag) 
Bhojpun J go7t 

^ Ltd Ant xv p 15 Kagan character , but this cannot be 

reproduced It is possible that one 

- In Sir G Gnerson’s account the or two mistakes have been made m 
Bhojpun >ersion is printed in the transliteration 
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Gipsy I Oprey (above) the rukh (tree) adrey (within) the wesh (wood) 
Bhojpuri / Upri iitkh andal besh 

Gipsy ) Are chinclo (male-bird) and chinch (female-bird) 

Bhojpuri j cJmtn cJmm 

Gipsy "I Tuley (below) the rukh (tree) adrey (within) the wesh (wood) 
Bhojpuri J Tide itdiJi andal besh 

Gipsy I Are pireno (lover) and pireni (lady-love) 

Bhojpuii / pyara pyait 

In the above it must be lemembered that the verbal termina- 
tions of the gipsy text are English and not gipsy” 

Sir G Grierson also adds (in the passage fiist quoted) 

“ I may note here a word which lends a singular confirmation 
to the theory It is the gipsy term for bread, which is mdnro 
or vtanro This is usually connected either with the Gaudian 
mdnr ‘ rice-gruel ’ or with manrua^ the millet {Eleustne cora- 
canct) Neither of these agrees with the idea of bread, but 
m the Magadhi dialect of Bihari, spoken south of the Ganges 
in the native land of these Maghiya Dorns, there is a peculiar 
word mdiida or mmira which means wheat, whence the 
transition to the gipsy indnid, bread, is eminently natural ” 
The above argument renders it probable that the gipsies 
are derived from the Dorns , and as Mr Nesfield gives it as 
a common legend that they originated from the Kanjars, 
this IS perhaps another connecting link between the Dorns 
and Kanjars The word gipsy is probably an abbreviation 
of ‘ Egyptian,’ the country assigned as the home of the 
gipsies in mediaeval times It has already been seen that 
the Dorns are the bards and minstrels of the lower castes m 
the Punjab, and that the Kanjars and Sansias, originally 
identical or very closely connected, were in particular the 
bards of the Jats It is a possible speculation that they 
may have been mixed up with the lower classes of Jats or 
have taken their name, and that this has led to the confusion 
between the Jats and gipsies Some support is afforded to 
this suggestion by the fact that the Kanjars of Jubbulpore 
say that they have three divisions, the Jat, Multani and 
Kuchbandia The Jat Kanjars are, no doubt, those who 
acted as bards to the Jats, and hence took the name , and if 
the ancestors of these people emigrated from India they may 
have given themselves out as Jat 
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In the article on Thug it is suggested that a large, if not 
the principal, section of the Thugs were deiived from the 
Kanjars At the Thug marriages an old matron would 
sometimes repeat, “ Here’s to the spirits of those who once 
led bears and monkeys , to those who drove bullocks and 
marked with the godtni (tattooing-needle) , and those who 
made baskets for the head ” And these are the occupations 
of the Kanjars and Beiias The Goyandas of Jubbulpore, 
descendants of Thug approvers, are considered to be a class 
of gipsy Muhammadans, akin to or identical with the Kanjars, 
of whom the Multani subdivision are also Muhammadans 
Like the Kanjar women the Goyandas make articles of net 
and string There is also a colony of Berias in Jubbulpore, 
and these are admittedly the descendants of Thugs who 
were located there If the above argument is well founded, 
we are led to the interesting conclusion that four of the most 
important vagrant and criminal castes of India, as well as 
the Mirasis or low-class Hindu bards, the gipsies, and a large 
section of the Thugs, are all derived from the great Dom 
caste 

The Dorns appear to be one of the chief aboriginal tribes 
of noithern India, who were reduced to servitude like the 
Mahars and Chamars Sir H M Elliot considered them 
to be “ One of the original tribes of India Tradition fixes 
their residence to the north of the Ghagra, touching the 
Bhars on the east in the vicinity of the Rohm! Several old 
forts testify to their former importance, and still retain the 
names of their founders, as, for instance, Domdiha and 
Dommgarh in the Gorakhpur district Ramgarh and 
Sahukot on the Rohmi are also Dom forts ” ^ Sir G. 
Grierson quotes Dr Fleet as follows “ In a south Indian 
inscription a king Rudradeva is said to have subdued a 
certain Domma, whose strength evidently lay in his cavalry 
No clue IS given as to who this Domma was, but he may 
have been the leader of some aboriginal tribe which had not 
then lost all its power ” , and suggests that this Domma may 
have been a leader of the Dorns, who would then be shown 
to have been dominant in southern India As already seen 
there is a Domaru caste of Tehngana, with whom Mr. Kitts 
^ Quoted in Mr Crooke’s article on Dom 
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identified the Berias or Kolhatis In northern India the 
Dorns were reduced to a more degraded condition than the 
other pre- Aryan tribes as they furnished a large section of 
the sweeper caste As has been seen also they were em- 
ployed as public executioners like the Mangs This biief 
mention of the Dorns has been made in view of the interest 
attaching to them on account of the above suggestions, and 
because theie will be no separate article on the caste 

In Beiar two mam divisions of the Kanjars may be s The 
recognised, the Kunchbandhia or those who make weavers’ Kanjars 
brooms and are comparatively honest, and the other or 
criminal Kanjars^ The criminal Kanjars may again be 
divided into the Marwari and Deccani groups They were 
probably once the same, but the Deccams, owing to then 
settlement m the south, have adopted some Maratha oi 
Gujarati fashions, and speak the Marathi language , their 
women wear the angia or Maratha breast-cloth fastening 
behind, and have a gold ornament shaped like a flower in 
the nose,^ while the Marwaii Kanjars have no breast-cloth 
and may not wear gold ornaments at all The Deccani 
Kanjars are fond of stealing donkeys, their habit being either 
to mix their own herds with those of the village and drive 
them all off together, or, if they catch the donkeys unattended, 
to secrete them in some water-course, tying their legs together, 
and if they remain undiscovered to remove them at nightfall 
The animals are at once driven away for a long distance 
before any attempt is made to dispose of them The 
Marwari Kanjars consider it derogatory to keep donkeys 
and therefore do not steal these animals They aie pre- 
eminently cattle-lifters and sheep-stealers, and their encamp- 
ments may be recognised by the numbers of bullocks and 
cows about them Their women wear the short Marwari 
petticoat reaching half-way between the knees and ankles 
Their hair is plaited over the forehead and cowrie shells 
and brass ornaments like buttons are often attached m it 
Bead necklaces are much worn by the women and bead and 
horse-hair necklets by the men A peculiarity about the 

^ Gayer, Lectuies, p 59 a clove (Javang) in the left nostril , the 

Sansias, but not the Benas, wear a 

2 Gunthorpe, p 81 Mi Kennedy biillaq or pendant in the fleshy part of 
says “ Sansia and Bena women have the nose 
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women is that they are confirmed snuff-takeis and consume 
great quantities of the weed in this form The women go 
into the towns and villages and give exhibitions ol singing 
and dancing , and picking up any information they can 
acquiie about the location of property, impait this to the 
men Sometimes they take service, and a case was known 
in Jubbulpore of Kanjar women hiring themselves out as 
pankha-pulleis, with the lesnlt that the houses in which they 
were employed were subsequently lobbed^ It is said, how- 
evei, that they do not regulaily break into houses, but confine 
themselves to lurking theft I have thought it desirable to 
lecoid here the above paiticulars of the criminal Kanjais, 
taken from Major Gunthorpe’s account , for, though the caste 
IS, as alieady stated, identical with the Sansias, their customs 
in Beiar diffei considerably from those of the Sansias of 
Cential India, who aie tieated of in the article on that caste 

We come, finally, to the Kunchband Kanjars, the most 
lepiesentative section of the caste, who as a body are not 
ciiminals, or at any late less so than the otheis The name 
Kunchband or Kuchband, by which they are sometimes 
known, is deiived fiom then tiade of making brushes 
of the loots of khas-khas grass, which are used by weavers 
for cleaning the thieads entangled on the looms This has 
given use to the pioveib ^ Kori ka bigdri Kimchbandhia^ or 
‘The Kunchbandhia must look to the Kori (weavei) as his 
pation’ , the point being that the Koii is himself no better 
than a casual labourei, and a man who is dependent on him 
must be in a poor way indeed The Kunchbandhias are also 
known in noithein India as Sankat 01 Pathaikat, because 
they make and shaipen the household giinding-stones, this 
being the calling of the Takankar Paidhis in the Maiatha 
Disti lets, and as Gohei because they catch and eat i\\egok, the 
laige lizaid 01 iguana^ Other divisions aie the Dhobibans 
Ol washei man’s lace, the Lakaihai 01 wood-cutters, and the 
Untwai 01 camelmen 

In the Cential Piovinces theie aie other divisions, as the 
Jat and Multani Kanjais They say they have two exo- 
gamous divisions, Kalkha and Malha, and a membei of 
either of these must take a wife fiom the other division 
1 Gayer, / r p 6i 2 Crooke, Ic jDira 3 
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Both the Kalkhas and Malhas aie fuither divided into Imls 
oi sections, but the influence of these on maiiiage is not cleai 
At a Kanjar marriage, Mi Crookc states, the gadela or spade 
with which they dig out the khas-klias glass and kill wolves 
or veimm, is placed in the maiiiage pavilion during the 
ceiemony The biidegioom swears that he will not diive 
away nor du^orce his wufe, and sometimes a mchai or dowiy 
is also flxed foi the biide The father-in-law usually, how- 
evei, 1 emits a pait oi the whole of this subsequently, wdien 
the bridegroom goes to take food at his house on festival 
occasions. Mr Nesfield states that the principal deity of the 
Kanjars is the man-god Mana, wdio w'as not only the teacher 
and guide, but also the founder and ancestoi of the tube 
He is buried, as some Kanjais relate, at Kara m the Alla- 
habad District, not far fiom the Ganges and facing the old 
city of Manikpui on the opposite bank Mana is woishipped 
with special ceremony in the lain}^- season, when the tribe is 
less migratory than in the diy months of the yeai On such 
occasions, if sufficient notice is ciiculatcd, scvcial encamp- 
ments unite tempoianly to pay honoui to then common 
ancestoi The w'oishippcrs collect neai a tice undei w’hich 
they saciifice a pig, a goat, a sheep, or a fowfl, and make an 
offeiing of loasted flesh and spirituous liquor Foimerly, it 
is said, they used to sacrifice a child, having fiist made it 
insensible wuth fermented palm-juice oi toddy ^ They dance 
round the tree in honoui of Mana, and sing the customary 
songs in commemoration of his wisdom and deeds of valoui 

The dead are usually buried, both male and female g Social 
coipscs being laid on their faces with the feet pointing to ‘=“stoms 
the south Kanjars wfiio become Muhammadans may be 
readmitted to the community after the following ceremonj'- 
A pit is dug and the convert sits in it and each Kanjai throws 
a little curds on to his body He then goes and bathes in 
a river, his tongue is touched or bianded wnth heated gold 
and he gives a feast to the community A Kanjai woman 
wdio has lived in concubinage with a Brahman, Rajput, 
Agarwal Bania, Kurmi, Ahir or Lodhi may be taken back 

^ In T. footnote Mr Nesfield states out its neck to the knife as if iL desired 
” The Kinjar who communicated these to he sacrificed to the deity ” 
facts said that the child used to open 
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into the caste aftei the same ceiemony, but not one 
who has lived with a Kayasth, Sunar oi Lohai oi any lowei 
caste A Kanjai is not put out of caste foi being im- 
piisoned, noi foi being beaten by an outsidei, nor foi 
selling shoes If a man touches his daughtei-in-law e\en 
accidentally he is fined the sum of Rs 2-8 

The following account of the industiies of the vagi ant 
Kanjais was written by Mi Nesfield in 1S83 In the 
Cential Provinces many of them are now moie civilised, 
and some aie employed in Government seivnce Then 
women also make and letail stiing-net purses, balls and other 
articles 

“Among the arts of the Kanjai aie making mats of the 
sirki reed, baskets of wattled cane, fans of palm-leaves and 
rattles of plaited straw these last are now sold to Hindu 
childien as toys, though oiiginall}^ they may have been used 
by the Kanjais themselves (if we are to trust to the analogy 
of other backward races) as sacied and mysteiious imple- 
ments From the stalks of the duiuj grass and fiom the 
loots of the palds^ tice they make ropes which aie sold or 
baitered to villagers in exchange foi grain and milk They 
piepaie the skins of which drums aie made and sell them 
to Hindu musicians , though, probabl) , as in the case of the 
lattle, the dium was originally used by the Kanjars them- 
selves and worshipped as a fetish, for even the Aiyan tubes, 
who are said to have been fai moie advanced than the 
indigenous laces, sang hymns in honour of the drum or 
dundublu as if it were something sacred They make plates 
of broad leaves which are ingeniously stitched together by 
their stalks , and plates of this kind are veiy wndely used 
by the infeiioi Indian castes and by confectioneis and sellers 
of sweetmeats The mats of suki reed wnth which they cover 
then own movable leaf huts aie models of neatness and 
simplicit)^ and many of these are sold to cart-drivers The 
todd}’- or juice of the palm tree, wdiich they extract and 
ferment by methods of theii owm and partly for theii owm 
use, finds a ready sale among low-caste Hindus in villages 
and market towms They aie among the chief stone-cutters 
in Upper India, especially in the manufactuie of the giinding- 

* Butca ftoudosa 
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mill which IS very widely used This consists of two 
ciicular stones of equal diameter, the upper one, which is 
the thicker and heavier, revolves on a wooden pivot fixed 
in the centie of the lower one and is propelled by two 
women, each holding the same handle But it is also not 
less frequent for one woman to grind alone” It is perhaps 
not realised what this business of giinding her own grain 
instead of buying flour means to the Indian woman She 
rises before daybreak to commence the work, and it takes 
her perhaps two or thiee hours to complete the day’s pro- 
vision Gram-grinding for hire is an occupation pursued 
by poor women The ptsanhdri^ as she is called, receives 
an anna (penny) for grinding 16 lbs of gram, and can get 
through 30 lbs a day In several localities temples are 
shown supposed to have been built by some pious pisanhdri 
from her earnings “The Kanjars,” Mr Nesfield continues, 
“ also gather the white wool-like fibre which grows in the 
pods of the semal or Indian cotton tree and twist it into 
thiead for the use of weavers^ In the manufactuie of 
brushes for the cleaning of cotton-yarn the Kanjars enjoy 
almost a complete monopoly In these brushes a stifl* mass 
of horsehair is attached to a wooden handle by smews and 
stiips of hide , and the workmanship is remarkably neat and 
durable^ Another complete or almost complete monopoly 
enjoyed by Kanjars is the collection and sale of sweet- 
scented roots of the khas-khas grass, which are afterwaid 
made up by the Chhaparbands and others into door-screens, 
and through being continually watered cool the hot air which 
passes through them The roots of this wild glass, which 
grows in most abundance on the outskirts of forests or near 
the banks of rivers, are dug out of the earth by an instru- 
ment called khunti This has a handle three feet long, and 
a blade about a foot long resembling that of a knife The 
same implement selves as a dagger or short spear for 
killing wolves or jackals, as a tool for carving a secret 
entrance through the clay wall of a villager’s hut in which 
a burglary is meditated, as a spade or hoe for digging 

1 It IS not, I think, used for weaving that the brushes are made from the 

now, but only for stuffing quilts and khas-khas grass, and this is, I think, the 
cushions case in the Central Provinces 

2 But elsewhere Mr Nesfield says 
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and thence to the East Indians or half-castes from whom 
English copyists wei e subsequently reci uited ] The derivation 
of Mahanti is obscure, unless it be from maha, great, or from 
Mahant, the head of a monasteiy The caste prefer the name 
of Karan, because that of Mahanti is often appropriated by 
affluent Chasas and others who wish to get a rise in rank. 
In fact a proverb says Jar nahln Jdii, tdku bolanti Mahanti^ 
or ‘ He who has no caste calls himself a Mahanti ’ The 
Kaians, like the Kayasths, claim ChitragujDta as their first 
ancestor, but most of them repudiate any connection with the 
Kayasths, though they are of the same calling The Karans 
of Sambalpur have two subcastes, the Jhadua or those of the 
jhddt or jungle and the Utkali or Uriyas The former are 
said to be the eaiher immigiants and are looked down on by 
the latter, who do not intermany with them Their exoga- 
mous divisions or gotras are of the type called eponymous, 
being named aftei well-known Rishis or saints like those of 
the Biahmans Instances of such names are Bhaiadwaj, 
Parasai, Valmik and Vasishtha Some of the names, however, 
are in a mannei totemistic, as Nagas, the cobra , Kounchhas, 
the tortoise , Bachas, a calf, and so on These animals are 
revered by the membeis of the goira named after them, but 
as they are of semi-divine nature, the practice may be dis- 
tinguished fiom true totemism In some cases, however, 
members of the Bharadwaj got? a venerate the blue-jay, and 
of the Paiasai got? a, a pigeon Marriage is regulated 
according to the table of prohibited degrees in vogue among 
the higher castes Girls are commonly mairied before they 
are ten years old, but no penalty attaches to the postpone- 
ment of the ceremony to a later age The binding portion 
of the mairiage is Hastabandhan or the tying of the hands 
of the couple together with k?isha grass,® and when this has 
been done the marriage cannot be annulled The bride 
goes to her husband’s house for a few days and then returns 
home until she attains maturity Divorce and remarriage 
of widows are prohibited, and an unfaithful wife is finally 
expelled from the caste The Karans worship the usual 
Hindu gods and call themselves Smarths Some belong to 
the local Parmarth and Kumbhlpatia sects, the former of 

^ Hohson-Jobson, art Cranny 2 Ei agi ostis cynosta aides 
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Kasbi,^ Tawaif, Devadasi. The caste of dancing-girls 
nd prostitutes The name Kasbi is derived fiom the Arabic 
asab, piostitution, and signifies rather a profession than a 
aste In India practically all female dancers and singers 
re prostitutes, the Hindus being still in that stage of the 
development of intersexual relations when it is considered 
impossible that a woman should perform before the public 
and yet retain her modesty It is not so long that this idea 
has been abandoned by Western nations, and the fashion of 
employing women actors is perhaps not more than two or 
three centuiies old in England The gradual disappearance 
of the distinctive influence of sex in the public and social 
conduct of women is presumably a sign of advancing 
civilisation, and is greatest in the West, the old standards 
retaining more and more vitality as we pioceed Eastward 
Among the Anglo-Saxon races women are almost entiiely 
emancipated from any handicap due to their sex, and direct 
their lives with the same freedom and independence as men 
Among the Latin races many people still object to girls 
walking out alone m towns, and in Italy the number of 
women to be seen in the streets is so small that it must be 
considered improper for a young and respectable woman 
to go about alone Here also survives the vtariage de 

^ A part of the information con- Mr Aduram Chaudhii of the Garelteer 
tamed in this article is furnished by Office 
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cojivenance or arrangement of matches by the parents , the 
underlying reason for this custom, which also paitly accounts 
for the institution of infant-man lage, appears to be that it is 
not consideied safe to permit a young girl to frequent the 
society of unmairied men with sufficient freedom to be able 
to make hei own choice And, finally, on ariival in Egypt 
and Tuikey we find the seclusion of women still practised, 
and only now beginning to weaken befoie the influence of 
Western ideas But again in the lowest scale of civilisation, 
among the Gonds and other primitive tubes, women are 
found to enjoy gieat freedom of social intei course This is 
paitly no doubt because their lives aie too hard and rude 
to permit of any seclusion of women, but also partly because 
they do not yet considci it an obligatory feature of the 
institution of marriage that a girl should enter upon it m the 
condition of a virgin 

In the Deccan girls dedicated to temples are called 
Devadasis or ‘ Hand-maidens of the gods ’ They are thus 
described by Marco Polo “ In this country,” he says, “ there 
aie certain abbeys in which aic gods and goddesses, and 
here fatheis and mothers often consecrate their daughters to 
the service of the deity When the priests desire to feast 
their god they send foi those damsels, who serve the god 
with meats and other goods, and then sing and dance before 
him foi about as long as a great baron would be eating his 
dinner Then they say that the god has devoured the 
essence of the food, and fall to and eat it themselves”^ 
Mr Francis writes of the Devadasis as follows ^ “It is 
one of the many inconsistences of the Hindu leligion 
that though their profession is repeatedly and vehemently 
condemned by the Shastras it has always received the 
countenance of the chuich The rise of the caste and its 
euphemistic name seem both of them to date from the ninth 
and tenth centuries of oui era, during which much activity 
prevailed m southern India m the matter of building temples 
and elaborating the services held in them The dancing- 
girls’ duties then as now were to fan the idol with chamaias 

^ Madias Census Rcpoit (igoi), p and Malabat, and Elliot’s Htstoiy of 
1 5 1, quoting from South Indian In- India 
scnptions, Buchanan s Canaia 
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or Thibetan ov-tails, to hold the sacicd light called Kumbaiti 
and to sing and dance bcfoie the god when he was earned 
in procession Inscriptions show that in AD 1004 the 
gieat temple of the Chola king Rajarrya at Tanjoic had 
attached to it 400 women of the temple who lived in free 
quarters in the suiiounding streets, and were given a grant 
of land from the endowment. Other temples had similar 
arrangements At the beginning of last century there weic 
a hundred dancing-giils attached to the temple at Conjee- 
\cram, and at Madura, Conjcexeiam and Tanjorc there are 
still numbers of them who icccive allowances from the endow- 
ments of the big temples at those places In foimcr days 
the profession was countenanced not only by the cliuich 
but by the state Abdui Raziilc, a Turkish ambassador 
to the court of Vijaj'anagar in the fifteenth ccntuiy, describes 
women of this class as h\ing m slate-controlled institutions, 
the rcNcnuc of v.hicli w’cnt towards the upkeep of the police” 
The dedication of girls to temples and ichgious piostitu- 
tion was by no means confined to India but is a common 
feature of ancient civilisation The subject has been men- 
tioned by Di Wcstcrmaick in Tin Ongtn aud Development 
of the Moial Jden'^, and fully discussed by Sir James Fra/cr 
in At/fs, Adonic, Ouus The best known and most peculiar 
instance is that of the temple of Istar in Babylonia " Hero- 
dotus sa\s that c\cry woman born in that countiy w^as 
obliged once in her life to go and sit down in the precinct of 
Aphioditc and there consort w'lth a stranger A w'oman 
w’ho had once taken her scat was not allowed to retuin 
home till one of the stiangeis threw' a siKcr coin into hci 
lap and took hot with him bejond the holy ground. The 
sihcr coin could not be refused because, since once throw'n, 
it w'as sacred The woman w'cnt w'lth the first man w'ho 
threw' hci money, rejecting no one When she had gone 
W'lth him and so satisfied the goddess, she returned home, 
and from that time forth no gift, how’ever great, w'ould prevail 
W'lth her In the Canaanitish cults there w'cie w'omen called 
kedcs/tdili, w'ho were consecrated to the deity w'lth whose 
temple they w'cre associated, and w'ho at the same time 
acted as prostitutes”’ Other instances aic given from 
* O//7/M and Di.x'claj:vtcvt oj the Mot al Ideas., n pp /I44, 445 
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Afiica, Egypt and ancient Greece. The principal explana- 
tion of these practices was that the act of intercourse, 
accoidmg to the principle of sympathetic magic, produced 
fertility, usually of the ciops, though in the Babylonian case, 
Dr Westermarck thinks, of the woman herself. Several 
instances have been recorded of people who perfoim the 
sexual act as a preliminary or accompaniment to sowing the 
ciops,^ and there seems little doubt that this explanation is 
collect A secondaiy idea of religious prostitution may 
have been to afford to the god the same sexual pleasures as 
delighted an earthly king Thus the Skanda Purana relates 
that Kaitikeya, the Hindu god of war, was sent by his 
father to frustrate the sacrifice of Daksha, and at the in- 
stigation of the latter was delayed on his way by beautiful 
damsels, who entertained him with song and dance Plence 
it IS the piactice still for dancing-girls who serve in the 
pagodas to be betrothed and mariied to him, after which 
they may piostitute themselves but cannot marry a man" 
Similaily the Murlis or dancing-girls in Maratha temples 
are married to Khandoba, the Maratha god of war Some- 
times the practice of prostitution might begin by the priests 
of the temple as representatives of the god having inter- 
course with the women This is stated to have been the 
custom at the temple of Jagannath in Orissa, where the 
officiating Biahmans had adulterous connection with the 
women who danced and sang before the god ^ 

Both music and dancing, like others of the arts, probably 
originated as part of a religious or magical service or ritual, 
and hence would come to be practised by the women attached 
to temples And it would soon be realised what potent 
attractions these arts possessed when displayed by women, 
and in course of time they would be valued as accomplish- 
ments in themselves, and either acquired independently 
by othei courtesans or divorced from a sole application to 
religious ritual In this manner music, singing and dancing 
may have grown to be considered as the legular attractions 
of the courtesan and hence immoral in themselves, and not 

^ The Golden Bough, ^ol ii p 205 the Hindus, p 322 
et seq 3 'Westerm'irck, ibidem, quoting 

^ Garrett’s Classical Dictionaiy of Ward’s Hindus, p 134 
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suitable for display by respectable women The Emperor 
' Shah Jahan is said to have delighted in the performances 
of the Tawaif or Muhammadan singing and dancing girls, 
who at that time lived in bands and occupied mansions 
as large as palaces^ Aurangzeb ordeied them all to be 
married or banished fiom his dominions, but they did not 
submit without a protest , and one morning as the Emperor 
was going to the mosque he saw a vast crowd of mourners 
marching in file behind a bier, and filling the air with 
screams and ' lamentations He asked what it meant, and 
was told that they were going to bury Music , their mother 
had been executed, and they were weeping over her loss 
‘ Bury her deep,’ the Emperor cried, ‘ she must never rise 
again ’ 

The possession of these atti actions naturally gave the 
courtesan an advantage over ordinary women who lacked 
them, and her society was much sought after, as shown in 
the following description of a native court ^ “Nor is the 
courtesan excluded, she of the smait saying, famed for the 
much-valued cleverness which is gained in ‘ the world,’ who 
when the learned fail is ever ready to cut the Gordian knot 
of solemn question with the sharp blade of her repartee, 
for The sight of foreign lands , the possession of a Pandit 
for a friend , a coiirtesmi , access to the royal court , patient 
study of the Shastras , the roots of cleveiness are these 
five” Mr Crooke also remarks on the tolerance extended to 
this class of women “ The curious point about Indian 
prostitutes is the tolerance with which they are received into 
even respectable houses, and the absence of that strong 
social disfavour in which this class is held in Euiopean 
countries This feeling has prevailed for a lengthened 
period We read in the Buddhist histones of Ambapata, the 
famous courtesan, and the price of her favours fixed at two 
thousand masurans The same feeling appeals in the folk- 
tales and early records of Indian courts ” ® It may be 
remarked, however, that the social ostracism of such women 
has not always been the rule in Europe, while as regards 

^ Wheeler’s History of India, vol ^ Crooke’s Tithes and Castes, art 
IV part 11 pp 324, 325 Tawaif 

^ Forbes, Rasmala, 1 p 247 
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conjugal morality Indian society would piobably appeal to 
great advantage beside that of Europe in the Middle Ages 
But when the courtesan is alone possessed of the feminine 
accomplishments, and also sees much of society and can 
converse with point and intelligence on public affairs, her 
company must necessaiily be more attractive than that of 
the women of the family, secluded and uneducated, and able 
to talk about nothing but the petty details of household 
management Education so fai as women were concerned 
was to a large extent confined to courtesans, who were 
taught all the feminine attainments on account of the large 
return to be obtained in the practice of their profession 
This IS well brought out in the following passage from a 
Hindu work in which the mother speaks ^ “ Worthy Sir, 
this daughtei of mine would make it appear that I am to 
blame, but indeed I have done my duty, and have carefully 
prepared her foi that profession for which by birth she was 
intended Fiom earliest childhood I have bestowed the 
greatest caie upon hei, doing everything in my power to 
promote her health and beauty As soon as she was old 
enough I had her caiefully instructed in the arts of dancing, 
acting, playing on musical instruments, singing, painting, 
preparing perfumes and flowers, in writing and conversation, 
and even to some extent in grammar, logic and philosophy. 
She was taught to play various games with skill and 
dexterity, how to dress well and show herself off to the 
greatest advantage in public , yet after all the time, trouble 
and money which I have spent upon hei, just when I was 
beginning to reap the fruit of my labours, the ungrateful 
girl has fallen in love with a stranger, a young Brahman 
without property, and wishes to mairy him and give up her 
profession (of a prostitute), notwithstanding all my entreaties 
and representations of the poverty and distress to which all 
her family will be reduced if she persists in her purpose , 
and because I oppose this marriage, she declares that she 
will renounce the world and become a devotee” Similarly 
the education of another dancing-giil is thus described ^ 

1 E\tract from the Dasa Knmma p 72 
Chaiita or Adventures of the Ten 2 S M Edwardes, By -ivays of 
Youths, in ^ Gi oup of Httidu Stof les, Bombay, p 31 
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“Gauhar Jan did her duty by the child according to her 
lights She engaged the best ‘ Gawayyas ’ to teach her 
music, the best ‘ Kathaks ’ to teach her dancing, the best 
‘ Ustads ’ to teach her elocution and deportment, and the 
best of Munshis to giound her in Urdu and Persian belles 
lettres , so that when Imtiazan reached her fifteenth year 
her accomplishments were noised abroad in the bazar” It 
is still said to be the custom for the Hindus m large towns, 
as among the Gieeks of the time of Pericles, to frequent the 
society of courtesans for the charm of their witty and pointed 
conveisation Betel-nut is provided at such receptions, and 
at the time of departure each person is expected to deposit a 
lupee in the tray Of course it is in no way meant to assert 
that the custom is at all generally pievalent among educated 
men, as this would be quite untrue 

The association of all feminine chaims and intellectual 
attainments with public women led to the belief that they 
were incompatible with feminine modesty , and this was 
even extended to certain ornamental articles of clothing such 
as shoes The Abb6 Dubois remarks ^ “The courtesans 
aie the only women in India who enjoy the privilege of 
learning to read, to dance and to sing A well-bied respect- 
able woman would for this reason blush to acquire any one 
of these accomplishments ” Buchanan says ^ “ The highei 
classes of Hindu women consider every approach to wearing 
shoes as quite indecent , so that their use is confined to 
Muhammadans, camp trulls and Europeans, and most of 
the Muhammadans have adopted the Hindu notion on this 
subject, women of low lank wear sandals” And again ® 
“ A woman who appears clean in public on ordinary occasions 
may pretty confidently be taken for a piostitute , such care 
of her person would indeed be considered by her husband 
as totally incompatible with modesty ” And as regards 
accomplishments ^ “ It is considered very disgraceful for 
a modest woman to sing or play on any musical instrument , 
the only time when such a practice is permitted is among 
the Muhammadans at the Muharram, when women are 

^ Hindu Manneis, Customs and ^ Ibidem, iii p 107 
Cei etuonies, 2^ 93 

2 Eastern India, 1 p 119 ^ Ibidem, 11 p 930 
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allowed to join in the praises of Fatima and her son” 
And a cui rent saying is “ A woman who sings in the 
house as she goes about hei work and one who is fond of 
music can ne\ er be a Sati ” , a term which is here used as 
an equivalent for a virtuous woman Buchanan wrote a 
hundred }*ears ago, and things ha\ e no doubt improi ed since 
his time, but this feeling appears to be principally responsible 
for much of the prejudice against female education, which 
has hitheito been so strong even among the literate classes 
of Hindus , and is only now beginning to break down as the 
highl}- cultivated j-oung men of the present day have learned 
to appreciate and demand a greater measure of intelligence 
from their wiies 

Among the better class of Kasbis a certain caste feeling 
and organisation exists When a giil attains adolescence 
hei motlier makes a bargain vith some rich man to be her 
first consort Oil and tui meric are rubbed on her body for 
fi\e days as in the case of a bride A feast is given to the 
caste and the girl is married to a dagger, walking sev’-en 
times round the sacred post with it Her human consort 
then marks her forehead with vermilion and covers her head 
with her head-cloth se\en times In the evening she goes 
to lue wuth him for as long as he likes to maintain her, and 
afterwards takes up the practice of her profession In this 
case it IS necessary that the man should be an outsider and 
not a member of the Kasbi caste, because the quasi-marriage 
is the formal commencement on the part of the woman of 
her hereditarj- trade As already seen, the feeling of shame 
and degradation attaching to this profession m Europe 
appears to be somewhat attenuated in India, and it is 
counterbalanced bj* that acquiescence in and attachment 
to the caste-calling which is the principal feature of Hindu 
society And no doubt tlie life of the dancing-girl has, at 
anj- rate during youth, its attractions as compared with that 
of a respectable married w'oman Tavernier tells the storj* ^ 
of a Shah of Persia wFo, desiring to punish a dancing-girl 
for having boxed the ears of one of her companions within 
his hearing (it being clearly not the effect of the operation on 
the patient which annoyed his majest}*) made an order that 

^ Persian T.azels, book 111 ch'^p 
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she should be manied And a more curious instance still 
IS the following fiom a recent leview ^ “The natives of 
India aie by instinct and custom the most conseivative race 
in the woild When I was stationed at Aurangabad fifty 
yeais ago it is tiue, but that is but a week in regard to this 
question a case occurred within my own knowledge which 
shows the strength of hereditary feeling An elderly wealthy 
native adopted two baby girls, whose mother and family had 
died during a local famine The children giew up with his 
own girls and were in all inspects satisfactory, and apparently 
quite happy until they ai rived at the usual age for marriage 
They then asked to see then papa by adoption, and said to 
him, ‘We are veiy grateful to you for your care of us, but 
we aie now giown up We are told oui mother was a 
Kasbi (piostitute), and we must insist on oui rights, go out 
into the world, and do as our mothei did ’ ” 

In the fifth or seventh month of the fiist piegnancy of a 
Kasbi woman 108 fiied wafers of flour and sugai, known as 
gujahs^ are prepaied, and aie eaten by her as well as dis- 
tributed to fi lends and lelatives who are invited to the 
house After this they in return prepare similai wafers and 
send them to the pi egnant woman Some little time before 
the birth the mothei washes her head with gram flour, puts 
on new clothes and jewels, and invites all her fiiends to the 
house, feasting them with rice boiled in milk, cakes and 
sweetmeats 

Though the better-class Kasbis appear to have a sort of 
caste union, this is naturally quite indefinite, inasmuch as 
marriage, at present the essential bond of caste-01 ganisation, 
IS absent The sons of Kasbis take up any piofession that 
they choose , and many of them marry and live respectably 
with their wives Otheis become musicians and assist at the 
performances of the dancing-girls, as the Bhadua who beats 
the cymbals and sings in chorus and also acts as a pimp, 
and the Sarangia, one who performs on the smangt or fiddle 
The gills themselves aie of different classes, as the Kasbi or 
Gayan who are Hindus, the Tawaif who are Muhammadans, 
and the Bogam or Telugu dancing-giils Gond women are 

^ From a re\ic\v of A Gcimav Evelyn Wood in the 
Staff Office} m India, written by Sii 5th Febiuary 1910 
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known as Deogarhni, and are supposed to have come fiom 
Deogaih in Chhindwaia, formerly the headquarters of a 
Gond dynasty The Sarangias or fiddlers are now a 
separate caste In the northern Districts the dancing-girls 
are usually women of the Beria caste and aie known as 
Berm After the spring harvest the village headman hues 
one or two of these girls, who dance and do acrobatic feats 
by torchlight They will continue all through the night, 
stimulated by draughts of liquor, and it is said that one 
woman will drink two or three bottles of the country spirit 
The young men of the village beat the drum to accompany 
her dancing, and take turns to see how long they can go on 
doing so without bieaking down After the performance 
each cultivator gives the woman one or two pice (farthings) 
and the headman gives her a lupee Such a celebration is 
known as Rai, and is distinctive of Bundelkhand 

In Bengal this class of women often become leligious 
mendicants and join the Vaishnava or Bairagi community, 
as stated by Sir H Risley ^ “ The mendicant members of 
the Vaishnava community are of evil repute, their ranks 
being recruited by those who have no relatives, by widows, 
by individuals too idle or depraved to lead a steady working 
life, and by prostitutes. Vaishnavi, or Baishtabi according 
to the vulgar pronunciation, has come to mean a couitesan 
A few undoubtedly join from sincere and worthy motives, 
but then numbers are too small to produce any appreciable 
effect on the behavioui of their comrades The habits of 
these beggars aie very unsettled They wander from village 
to village and from one akJidra (monastery) to another, 
fleecing the fiugal and industrious peasantry on the plea of 
leligion, and singing songs in praise of Han beneath the 
village tiee or shrine Members of both sexes smoke 
Indian hemp (ganja), and although living as brothers and 
sisters are notorious for licentiousness There is every 
leason for suspecting that infanticide is common, as children 
are never seen In the course of their wandeiings they 
entice away unmarried girls, widows, and even married 
women on the pretence of visiting Sri Kshetra (Jagannath) 

^ Tithes c,td Casics of Bengal, art lefeis only to the lowest section of 
Vaishnava The notice, as stated, Bairagis 
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Brindaban or Benares, for which leason they are shunned 
by all respectable natives, who gladly give chanty to be rid 
of them ”^1 

In large towns prostitutes belong to all castes An old 
list obtained by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai of registered prosti- 
tutes in Jubbulpoie showed the following numbers of 
different castes Barai six, Dhimar four, and Nai, Khangar, 
Kachhi, Gond, Teli, Brahman, Rajput and Bama three each 
Each woman usually has one or two girls in training if she 
can obtain them, with a view to support herself by their 
eainmgs in the same method of livelihood when her own 
attractions have waned Fatherless and orphan girls run a 
risk of falling into this mode of life, partly because their 
marriages cannot conveniently be arranged, and also from 
the absence of strict pateinal supervision For it is to be 
feaied that a girl who is allowed to run about at her will in 
the bazar has little chance of retaining her chastity even up 
to the peiiod of her arrival at adolescence This is no 
doubt one of the principal considerations in favour of early 
marriage The caste-people often subscribe for the marriage 
of a girl who is left without support, and it is said that in 
former times an unmarried orphan girl might go and sit 
dharna^ or starving herself, at the king’s gate until he 
arranged for her wedding Formerly the practice of obtain- 
ing young girls was carried on to a much greater extent 
than at present Malcolm remarks ^ “ Slavery in Malwa 
and the adjoining provinces is chiefly limited to females , 
but there is peihaps no part of India where there are 
so many slaves of this sex The dancing - girls are all 
purchased, when young, by the Nakms or heads of the 
different sets or companies, who often lay out large sums 
m these speculations, obtaining advances from the bankers 
on interest like other classes” But the attractions of the 
profession and the numbers of those who engage m it have 
now largely declined 

The better class of Kasbi women, when seen m public, 
are conspicuous by their wealth of jewellery and their shoes 
of patent leather or other good material Women of other 
castes do not commonly wear shoes in the streets The 

^ Memoir of Centi al India 
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Kasbis are always well and completely clothed, and it has 
been noticed elsewhere that the Indian courtesan is more 
modestly dressed than most women ISo doubt in this 
matter she knows her business A well-to-do dancing-girl 
has a dress of coloured muslin or gauze trimmed with tinsel 
lace, with a short waist, long straight sleeves, and skirts 
which reach a little below the knee, a shawl failing from the 
head over the shoulders and wrapped round the body, and 
a pair of tight satin trousers, reaching to the ankles The 
feet are bare, and strings of small bells are tied round them 
They usually dance and sing to the accompaniment of the 
tabla, sdra 7 igt and viajha The tabla or drum is made of 
two half-bowls one brass or clay for the bass, and the other 
of wood for the treble They are covered with goat-skin 
and played together The sdraiigi is a fiddle The majha 
(cymbals) consist of two metallic cups slung together and 
used for beating time Before a dancing-girl begins her 
performance she often invokes the aid of Saraswati, the 
goddess of music She then pulls her ear as a sign of 
remembrance of Tansen, India’s greatest musician, and a 
confession to his spirit of the imperfection of her own sense 
of music The movements of the feet are accompanied by 
a continual opening and closing of henna-dyed hands , and 
at intervals the girl kneels at the feet of one or other of the 
audience On the festival of Basant Panchmi or the com- 
mencement of spring these girls worship their dancing-dress 
and musical instruments with offerings of rice, flowers and 
a cocoanut 

Katia, Katwa, Katua. An occupational caste of 
cotton - spinners and village w^atchmen belonging to the 
Satpura Districts and the Nerbudda valley In 19 ii they 
numbered a 1,000 persons and w^ere returned mainly from 
the Hoshangabad, Seoni and Chhindwara Districts The 
caste is almost confined to the Central Provinces The 
name is derived from the Hindi kdtna, to spin thread, and 
the Katias are an occupational group probably recruited 
from the Mahars and Koris They have a tradition, Mr 
Crooke states,^ that they were originally Bais Ra^jputs, whose 

^ Tiibes and Castes of the N -W A , art Kat\^a 
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ancestors, having been impiisoned for resistance to authority, 
weie released on the promise that they would follow a 
woman’s occupation of spinning thread In the Central 
Provinces they aie sometimes called Renhta Rajputs or 
Knights of the Spinning Wheel The tradition of Rajput 
descent need not of course be taken seiiously The 
drudgery of spinning thread was naturally imposed on any 
widow in the household, and hence the saying, ‘ It is always 
moving, like a widow’s spinning-wheel ’ ^ 

The Katias have several subcastes, with names generally 
derived from places in the Central Provinces, as Pathari 
from a village in the Chhindwara District, Mandilwar from 
Mandla, Gadhewal from Garha, neai Jubbulpore, and so on 
The Dulbuha group consist of those who were formerly 
palanquin-bearers (from doh^ a litter) They have also more 
than fifty exogamous septs, with names of the usual low- 
caste type, deiived fiom places, animals or plants, or natural 
objects Some of the septs aie subdivided Thus the 
Nagotia sept, named after the cobia, is split up into the 
Nagotia, Dll at ^ Nag, Bharowar® Nag, Kosam Karia and 
Hazari'* Nag groups It is said that the different gioups 
do not intermairy , but it is probable that they do, as other- 
wise there seems to be no object in the subdivision The 
Kosam Kanas worship a cobia at their weddings, but not 
the others The Singhotia sept, from smgh, a horn, is 
divided into the Bakaria (goat) and Ghagar-bharia (one M^ho 
fills an earthen vessel) subsepts The Bakarias offer goats 
to their gods , and the Ghagar-bharias on the Akti ® festival, 
just before the breaking of the rains, fill an earthen vessel 
and worship it, and considei it sacred foi that day Next 
day it IS brought into ordinary use The Dongaria sept, 
from dongai , a hill, revere the chheola tree® They choose 
any tree of this species outside the village, and say that it is 
placed on a hill, and go and worship it once a yeai In 
this case it would appear that a hill was fiist venerated as 
an animate being and the ancestoi of the sept When hills 
were no longer so regarded, a chJieola tree gi owing on a hill 

1 Temple and Fallon’s Hindustani ^ A thousand 

P) 0VC7 bs 

2 Perhaps a leather strap or belt 

2 A revolution or cnciut ^ Butea fiondosa 
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was substituted , and now the tree only is revered, prob- 
ably a good deal for form’s sake, and so far as the hill is 
concerned, the mere pretence that it is growing on a hill 
IS sufficient 

A man must not take a wife from his own sept nor from 
that of his mother or grandmother Girls are commonly 
married between eight and twelve years of age , and a cus- 
tomary payment of Rs 9 is made to the father of the bride, 
double this amount being given by a widower An un- 
married girl seduced by a man of the caste is united to him 
by the ceicmony used for a widow, and a fine is imposed on 
her parents , if she goes wrong with an outsider she is ex- 
pelled from the community In the mairiage ceremony the 
customary ritual of the northern Districts is followed,^ and 
the binding portion of it consists in the bride and bridegioom 
walking seven times around the hhdnwar or sacred pole 
While she does this it is essential that the bride should wear 
a string of black beads round her neck and brass anklets on 
her feet After the ceremony the bride’s mother and other 
women dance before the company Whether the biide be a 
child or young woman she always returns home after a stay 
of a few days at her husband’s house, and at her subsequent 
final departure the Gauna or going-away ceremony is per- 
formed If the bridegroom dies aftei the wedding and before 
the Gauna, his younger brother or cousin or anybody else 
may come and take away the bride after performing this 
ceremony, and she will be considered as fully married to 
him She is known as a Gonhyai wife, as distinguished from 
a Byahta or one married m the ordinary manner, and a 
Karta or widow married a second time But the children of 
all three inherit equally A widow may marry again, and 
take any one she pleases foi her second husband. Widow- 
marriages must not be celebrated in the rainy months of 
Shrawan, Bhadon and Kunwar No music is allowed at 
them, and the husband must present a fee of a rupee and a 
cocoanut to the malguzar (proprietor) of the village and four 
annas to the kotwar or watchman A bachelor who is to 
marry a widow first goes through a formal ceremony with a 
cotton plant Divorce is permitted for mutual disagreement 
J A description of the ceremony is given in the article on Kurmi 
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The couple stand befoie the caste committee and each takes 
a stick, breaks it in two halves, and throws them apait, say- 
ing, “ I have no furthei connection with my husband (or wife), 
and I bieak my mariiage with him (or hei) as I bieak this 
stick ” 

The dead may be eithci buiied 01 burnt, as convenient, 
and mouining is always obseived for thiee days Befoie the 
coipsc is lemoved a new eaithen pot filled with rice is placed 
on the bicr The chief mourner raises it, and addiessmg the 
deceased informs him that aTtei a ceitain period he will be 
united to the sainted dead, and until that day his spiiit should 
abide happily in the pot and not trouble his family The 
mouth of the pot is then covered, and aftei tlie funeral the 
mourncis lake it home with them When the day appointed 
foi the final ceremon} has come, a miniature platform is made 
fiom slicks tied together, and gai lands and offerings of cakes 
are hung on to it A small heap of rice is made on the plat- 
foim, and just above it a clo\c is suspended from a thicad 
Songs aie sung, and the principal lelativc opens the pot in 
which the spirit of the deceased has been enclosed The spiiit 
is called upon to join the sacred company of the dead, and the 
part)^ continue to sing and to adjure it with all then force 
The thread fiom nhich the clove is suspended begins to swing 
backwaids and foi wards over the iicc, and a pig and two or 
thice chickens are crushed to death as offerings to the soul 
of the deceased Finally the clo\c touches the rice, and it 
is believed that the spiiit of the dead man has departed to 
join the sainted dead The Kalias consider tliat after this 
he requires nothing more from the living, and so they do not 
make the annual offerings to the souls of the departed 

The caste sometimes employ a Biahman for the mairiage 
ceremony , but generally his sci vices are limited to fixing an 
auspicious date, and the functions of a piiest are undertaken 
by members of the family They invite a Brahman to give 
a name to a boy, and call him by this name They think 
that if they changed the name they would not be able to get 
a wdfe for the child They will eat any kind of flesh, includ- 
ing pork and fowls, but they are not considered to be impure 
They are generally illiterate, and dirty in appeal ance Un- 
man led girls weai glass bangles on both hands, but mariied 
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women wear metal bracelets on the right hand and glass on 
the left Girls are twice tattooed first in childhood, and a 
second time after mariiage The proper -avocations of the 
Katias were the spinning of cotton thread and the weaving 
of the finer kinds of cloth , but most of them have had to 
abandon their ancestral calling from want of custom, and 
they are now either village watchmen or cultivators and 
labourers A few of them own villages The Katias think 
themselves rather knowing , but this opinion is not shared 
by their neighbours, who say ironically of them, “ A Katia 
IS eight times as wise as an ordinary man, and a Kayasth 
thirteen times Any one who pretends to be wiser than these 
must be an idiot” 
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KawaP, KanwaP, Kaup (honorific title, Sirdar) A i Tnbai 
primitive tribe living in the hills of the Chhattisgarh Dis- 
tricts north of the Mahanadi The hill-country comprised m 
the northern zamlndan estates of Bilaspur and the adjoining 
Feudatory States of Jashpur, Udaipur, Sarguja, Chang Bhakar 
and Korea is the home of the Kawars, and is sometimes known 
after them as the Kamran Eight of the Bilaspur zamindars 
are of the Kawar tribe The total numbers of the tribe 
are nearly 200,000, practically all of whom belong to the 
Central Provinces In Bilaspur the name is always pro- 
nounced with a nasal as Kanwar The Kawars trace their 
origin from the Kauravas of the Mahabharata, who were 
defeated by the Pandavas at the gieat battle of Hastmapur 
They say that only two pregnant women survived and fled 
to the hills of Central India, where they took refuge in 
the houses of a Rawat (grazier) and a Dhobi (washerman) 
respectively, and the boy and girl children who were born 
to them became the ancestors of the Kawar tribe Conse- 
quently, the Kawars will take food from the hands of Rawats, 
especially those of the Kauria subcaste, who are in all 
probability descended from Kawars And when a Kawar 

^ This article is based almost entirely on a monograph contributed by Mr 
Hira Lai 
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IS put out of caste for having maggots in a wound, a Dhobi 
IS always employed to readmit him to social intercourse 
These facts show that the tribe have some close ancestral 
connection with the Rawats and Dhobis, though the legend 
of descent from the Kauravas is, of course, a myth based on 
the similarity of the names The tribe have lost their own 
language, if they ever had one, and now speak a corrupt 
form of the Chhattlsgarhi dialect of Hindi It is probable 
that they belong to the Dravidian tribal family 

The Kawars have the following eight endogamous 
divisions Tanwar, Kamalbansi, Paikara, Dudh-Kawar, 
Rathia, Chanti, Cherwa and Rautia The Tanwai group, 
also known as Umrao, is that to which the zamlndars belong, 
and they now claim to be Tomara Rajputs, and wear the 
sacred thread They prohibit widow-remarriage, and do not 
eat fowls or drink liquor , but they have not yet induced 
Brahmans to take water from them or Rajputs to accept their 
daughters in marriage The name Tanwar is not improbably 
simply a corruption of Kawar, and they are also altering 
their sept names to make them resemble those of eponymous 
Brahmanical gotras Thus Dhangur, the name of a sept, has 
been altered to Dhananjaya, and Sarvaria to Sandilya Telasi 
IS the name of a sept to which four zamlndars belong, and is 
on this account sometimes returned as their caste by othei 
Kawars, who consider it as a distinction The zamindari 
families have now, however, changed the name Telasi to 
Kairava The Paikaras are the most numerous subtribe, 
being three-fifths of the total They derive their name from 
Paik, a foot-soldier, and formerly followed this occupation, 
being employed in the armies of the Haihaivansi Rajas of 
Ratanpur They still worship a two-edged sword, known 
as the Jhagra Khand, or ‘ Sword of Strife,’ on the day of 
Dasahra The Kamalbansi, or ‘ Stock of the Lotus,’ may be 
so called as being the oldest subdivision , for the lotus is 
sometimes considered the root of all things, on account of 
the belief that Brahma, the creator of the woild, was himself 
born from this flower In Bilaspur the Kamalbansis are 
considered to rank next after the Tanwai s or zamlndars’ 
group Colonel Dalton states that the term Dudh or ‘ Milk ’ 
Kawar has the signification of ‘Cream of the Kawais,’ and 
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he considered this subcaste to be the highest The Rathias 
aie a teiritorial group, being immigrants from Rath, a wild 
tract of the Raigarh State The Rautias are probably the 
descendants of Kawar fatheis and mothers of the Rawat 
(herdsman) caste The traditional connection of the Kawars 
with a Rawat has already been mentioned, and even now if a 
Kawar mariies a Rawat girl she will be admitted into the 
tribe, and the children will become full Kawars Similarly, 
the Rawats have a Kauria subcaste, who are also probably 
the offspring of mixed marriages , and if a Kawar girl is 
seduced by a Kauiia Rawat, she is not expelled from the 
tribe, as she would be for a liaison with any other man who 
was not a Kawar This connection is no doubt due to the 
fact that until recently the Kawars and Rawats, who are 
themselves a very mixed caste, were accustomed to inter- 
marry At the census persons returned as Rautia were 
included in the Kol tribe, which has a subdivision of that 
name But Mr Hira Lai’s inquiries establish the fact that 
in Chhattisgarh they are undoubtedly Kawars The Cherwas 
aie probably another hybrid group descended from connections 
formed by Kawars with girls of the Chero tribe of Chota 
Nagpur The Chanti, who derive their name fiom the ant, 
are considered to be the lowest group, as that insect is the 
most insignificant of living things Of the above subcastes 
the Tanwars are naturally the highest, while the Chanti, 
Cherwa and Rautia, who keep pigs, are considered as the 
lowest The others occupy an intermediate position None 
of the subcastes will eat together, except at the houses of 
then zammdars, from whom they will all take food But the 
Kawars of the Chhuri estate no longer attend the feasts of 
their zamlndai, for the following curious reason One of the 
latter’s village thekdddrs or farmers had got the hide taken 
off a dead buffalo so as to keep it for his own use, instead of 
making the body over to a Chamar (tanner) The caste- 
fellows saw no harm in this act, but it offended the zamindar’s 
more orthodox Hindu conscience Soon afterwards, at some 
marriage-feast of his family, when the Kawars of his zamlndari 
attended m accordance with the usual custom, he remarked, 
‘ Here come our Chamars,’ or words to that effect The 
Chhuii Kawars were insulted, and the more so because the 
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Pendia zamindar and other outsiders were present So they 
declined to take food any longer from their zamindar They 
continued to accept it, however, from the other zamindars, 
until their master of Chhuri represented to them that this 
would result m a slur being put upon his standing among 
his fellows So they have now given up taking food from 
any zamindar 

The tribe have a large number of exogamous septs, 
which are geneially totemistic or named after plants and 
animals The names of 1 1 7 septs have been recorded, and 
there aie probably even more The following list gives a 
selection of the names 


Andll 

Born from an egg 

Hundai 

A wolf 

Bagh 

Tiger 

Janta 

Grinding-mill 

Bichhi 

Scorpion 

Kothi 

A store-house 

Bihva 

Wild cat 

Khumari 

A leaf-umbrella 

Bokra 

Goat 

Lodha 

A w'lld dog 

Chandrama 

Moon 

Mama 

Maternal uncle 

Chanwai 

A whisk 

Mahadeo 

The deity 

Chita 

Leopard. 

Nunmutaria 

A packet of salt 

Chuva 

A well 

Sendur 

Vermilion 

Champa 

A s w'eet-scented 

Sua 

A paiTOt 

flower 

Telasi 

Oily 

Dhenki 

A pounding-lever 

Thath Murra 

Pressed in a sugar- 

Darpan 

A mirror 


cane press 

Gobira 

A dung insect 




Generally it may be said that every common animal or 
bird and even articles of food or dress and household imple- 
ments have given their names to a sept In the Paikara 
subcaste a figure of the plant 01 animal after which the sept 
IS named is made by each party at the time of marriage 
Thus a bridegroom of the Bagh or tiger sept prepares a small 
image of a tiger with flour and bakes it in oil , this he shows 
to the bride’s family to represent, as it were, his pedigree, or 
prove his legitimacy , while she on her part, assuming that 
she is, say, of the Bilwa or cat sept, will bung a similar image 
of a cat with her in proof of her origin The Andll sept make 
a representation of a hen sitting on eggs They do not 
worship the totem animal or plant, but when they learn of 
the death of one of the species, they throw away an earthen 
cooking-pot as a sign of mourning They generally think 
themselves descended from the totem animal or plant, but 
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when the sept is called after some inanimate object, such as 
a giinding-mill or pounding-levei, they lepudiate the idea of 
descent from it, and aie at a loss to account foi the origin 
of the name Those whose septs aie named aftei plants or 
animals usually abstain from injuiing or cutting them, but 
wheie this lule would cause too much inconvenience it is 
transgressed thus the membeis of the Karsayal oi deer sept 
find it too hard for them to abjure the flesh of that animal, 
nor can those of the Bokia sept abstain fiom eating goats 
In some cases new septs have been formed by a conjunction 
of the names of two others, as Bagh-Dahaiia, Gauriya- 
Sonwani, and so on These may possibly be analogous to 
the use of double names in English, a family of one sept 
when It has contracted a marriage with anothei of better 
position adding the latter’s name to its own as a slight 
distinction But it may also simply arise from the constant 
tendency to increase the number of septs in order to remove 
difficulties from the arrangement of matches 

jMarriagc within the same sept is prohibited and 
also between the children of biotheis and sisters A 
man may not marry his wife’s eldci sistei but he can take 
hei younger one in her lifetime Marriage is usually adult 
and, contrary to the Hindu rule, the proposal for a 
match always comes from the boy’s father, as a man would 
think It undignified to try and find a husband for his 
daughtei The Kawai says, ‘ Shall my daughtei leap over 
the wall to get a husband ’ In consequence of this girls 
not mfiequcntly remain unman led until a comparatively late 
age, especially in the /amindaii families where the piovision 
of a husband of suitable lank may be difficult Having 
selected a bride for his son the boy’s father sends some 
friends to hei village, and they address a friend of the girl’s 
family, saying, “ So-and-so (giving his name and village) 
would like to have a cup of pej (boiled rice-water) from you , 
w'hat do you say ? ” The proposal is communicated to the 
girl’s family, and if they approve of it they commence piepar- 
ing the nce-watcr, which is partaken of by the parties and 
their fi lends If the bride’s people do not begin cooking 
the it IS undei stood that the pioposal is rejected The 
ceremony of betrothal comes next, when the boy’s party go to 
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the gill’s house with a present of bangles, clothes, and fried 
cakes of nee and urad carried by a Kaurai Rawat They also 
take with them the bride-price, known as Suk, which is 
made up of cash, husked or unhusked rice, pulses and oil It is 
a fixed amount, but diffeis foi each subcaste, and the average 
value IS about Rs 25 To this is added three 01 four goats 
to be consumed at the wedding If a widower marries a 
girl, a larger bride-piice is exacted The wedding follows, 
and in many respects conforms to the ordinary Hindu ritual, 
but Biahmans are not employed The bridegroom’s party is 
accompanied by tomtom-playeis on its way to the wedding, 
and as each village is approached plenty of noise is made, 
so that the residents may come out and admire the dresses, 
a great pait of whose merit consists in their antiquity, 
while the wearer delights in recounting to any who will 
listen the history of his gaib and of his distinguished ances- 
tors who have worn it The marriage is performed by 
walking lound the sacred pole, six times on one day and 
once on the following day After the marriage the bride’s 
paients wash the feet of the couple in milk, and then drink 
It in atonement for the sin committed in bringing their 
daughtei into the world The couple then leturn home 
to the bridegroom’s house, where all the ceremonies are 
repeated, as it is said that otherwise his courtyard would 
remain unmarried On the following day the couple go and 
bathe m a tank, where each throws five pots full of water 
over the other And on their return the bridegroom shoots 
ariows at seven straw images of deer over his wife’s 
shoulder, and after each shot she puts a little sugar in his 
mouth This is a common ceremony among the forest 
tribes, and symbolises the idea that the man will support him- 
self and his wife by hunting On the fouith day the bride 
returns to her fathei’s house She visits her husband for 
two or three months in the following month of Asarh 
(June-July), but again goes home to play what is known 
as ' The game of Gauri,’ Gauri being the name of Siva’s 
consort The young men and girls of the village assemble 
round her in the evening, and the girls sing songs while the 
men play on diums An obscene lepresentation of Gauri 
is made, and some of them pretend to be possessed by the 
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deity, while the men beat the girls with ropes of grass. 
After she has enjoyed this amusement with her mates for 
some three months, the bride finally goes to her husband’s 
house 

The wedding expenses come to about seventy rupees 
on the bridegroom’s part in an ordinary marriage, while 
the bride’s family spend the amount of the bride -price 
and a few rupees more If the parties are poor the cere- 
mony can be* curtailed so far as to provide food for only 
five guests It is permissible for two families to effect an 
exchange of girls in lieu of payment of the bnde-price, this 
practice being known as Gunrawat Or a prospective bride- 
groom may give his sei vices for three or four years instead 
of a price The system of serving for a wife is known as 
Gharjian, and is generally resorted to by widows having 
daughters A girl going wrong with a Kawar or with a 
Kaurai Rawat before mairiage may be pardoned with the 
exaction of a feast from her parents For a liaison with any 
other outsider she is finally expelled, and the exception of 
the Kaurai Rawats shows that they are recognised as in 
reality Kawars Widow-remarriage is permitted except in 
the Tan war subcaste New bangles and clothes are given 
to the widow, and the pair then stand under the eaves of the 
house , the bridegroom touches the woman’s ear or puts a 
rolled mango-leaf into it, and she becomes his wife If a 
widower marries a girl for his third wife it is considered 
unlucky for her An earthen image of a woman is there- 
fore made, and he goes through the marriage ceremony with 
it , he then throws the image to the ground so that it is 
broken, when it is considered to be dead and its funeral 
ceremony is performed After this the widower may marry 
the girl, who becomes his fourth wife Such cases are 
naturally very rare If a widow marries her deceased 
husband’s younger brother, which is considered the most 
suitable match, the children by her first husband rank 
equally with those of the second If she marries outside 
the family her children and property remain with her first 
husband’s relatives 

Dalton ^ records that the Kawars of Sarguja had adopted 
^ Ethnology, p 158 
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the practice of satt “ I found that the Kawars of Sarguja 
encouraged widows to become Satis and greatly venerated 
those who did so Sati shrines are not uncommon in the 
Tributary Mahals Between Partabpur and Jhilmih in 
Sarguja I encamped in a grove sacred to a Kauraini Sati 
Several generations have elapsed since the self-sacrifice 
that led to her canonisation, but she is now the principal 
object of woiship in the village and neighbourhood, and 
I was informed that every year a fowl \Vas sacrificed 
to her, and every third year a black goat The Hindus 
with me were intensely amused at the idea of offering 
fowls to a Sati ' ” Polygamy is permitted, but is not 
common Members of the Tanwar subtribe, when they have 
occasion to do so, will take the daughters of Kawars of other 
groups foi wives, though they will not give their daughters 
to them Such mairiages are generally made clandestinely, 
and it has become doubtful as to whethei some families are 
tiue Tanwais The zamlndars have therefoie intioduced a 
rule that no family can be lecognised as a Tanwar for 
purposes of mairiage unless it has a certificate to that effect 
signed by the zamindar Some of the zamlndars charge 
consideiable sums for these certificates, and all cannot afford 
them , but in that case tliey are usually unable to get 
husbands foi their daughters, who remain unwed Divorce 
IS permitted for serious disagreement or bad conduct on the 
part of the wife 

Duiing childbirth the mother sits on the ground with 
her legs apart, and her back against the wall or supported 
by another woman The umbilical coid is cut by the mid- 
wife if the parents wish the boy to become eloquent she 
buries it in the village Council-place , or if they wish him to 
be a good tiader, in the market , or if they desire him to be 
pious, before some shrine , in the case of a girl the cord is 
usually buried in a dung-heap, which is regarded as an 
emblem of fertility As is usual m Chhattlsgarh, the mother 
receives no food or water for three days after the birth of a 
child On the fifth day she is given legular food and on 
that day the house is purified Five months after birth the 
lips of the child are touched with iice and milk and it is 
named When twins aie born a metal vessel is broken to 
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sevei the connection between them, as it is believed that 
otherwise they must die at the same time If a boy is born 
after thiee girls he is called titura^ and a girl after three 
boys, Uttci i There is a saying that ‘ A Uttn a child either 
fills the storehouse or empties it’ , that is, his paients either 
become iich or penniless. To avert ill-luck in this case oil 
and salt aie thiown away, and the mother gives one of her 
bangles to the midwife 

The dead aie usuall}?^ buried, though well-to-do 
families have adopted cremation The corpse is laid on its 
side in the giave, with head to the north and face to the 
east A little Ul, cotton, wad and iice are thrown on the 
grave to serve as seed-grain for the dead man’s cultivation 
in the other world. A dish, a drinking vessel and a cooking- 
pot are placed on the grave with the same idea, but are 
afterwards taken away b)' the Dhobi (washerman) They 
obseive mouimng for ten days for a man, nine days for a 
woman, and three days foi childien under three years old. 
During the period of mourning the chief mourner keeps a 
knife beside him, so that the iron may ward off the attacks 
of evil spiuts, to which he is believed to be peculiarly c-vcposed 
The ordinary rules of abstinence and letircment are observed 
during mourning In the case of ciemation the ceremonies 
are very elaborate and generall)'’ resemble those of the 
Hindus When the corpse is half buint, all the men present 
throw five pieces of wood on to the pyre, and a number of 
pieces are carried in a winnowing fan to the dead man’s 
house, where they are touched by the women and then 
brought back and thrown on to the fire After the funeral 
the mourners bathe and retuin home walking one behind 
the other in Indian file When they come to a cross-road, 
the foremost man picks up a pebble with his left foot, and 
it IS passed from hand to hand down the line of men until 
the hindmost throws it away This is supposed to sevei 
their connection with the spirit of the deceased and prevent 
it from following them home On the third day they return 
to the ciemation ground to collect the ashes and bones. 
A Brahman is called who cooks a prepaiation of milk and 
rice at the head of the corpse, boils urad pulse at its feet, 
and bakes eight wheaten chapdtis at the sides This food 
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IS placed m leaf-cups at two corners of the ground The 
mourners sprinkle cow’s urine and milk over the bones, and 
picking them up with a palds {Butea /rondosa) stick, wash 
them in milk and deposit them in a new earthen pot until 
such time as they can be carried to the Ganges The 
bodies of men dying of smallpox must never be burnt, 
because that would be equivalent to destroying the goddess, 
incarnate in the body The corpses of cholera patients are 
buried in order to dispose of them at once, and are some- 
times exhumed subsequently within a period of six months 
and cremated In such a case the Kawars spread a layer 
of unhusked rice m the grave, and address a prayer to the 
earth-goddess stating that the body has been placed with 
her on deposit, and asking that she will give it back intact 
when they call upon her for it They believe that m such 
cases the process of decay is arrested for six months 

When a man has been killed by a tiger they have a 
ceremony called ‘ Breaking the string,’ or the connection 
which they believe the animal establishes with a family on 
having tasted its blood Otherwise they think that the 
tiger would giadually kill off all the remaining members of 
the family of his victim, and when he had finished with 
them would proceed to other families in the same village 
This curious belief is no doubt confirmed by the tiger’s 
habit of frequenting the locality of a village from which it 
has once obtained a victim, in the natural expectation that 
others may be forthcoming from the same source In this 
ceremony the village Baiga or medicme-man is painted with 
led ochre and soot to represent the tiger, and proceeds to 
the place where the victim was carried off Having picked 
up some of the blood-stained earth in his mouth, he tries to 
run away to the jungle, but the spectators hold him back 
until he spits out the earth This represents the tiger being 
forced to give up his victim The Baiga then ties a string 
round all the members of the dead man’s family standing 
together , he places some gram before a fowl saying, ‘ If my 
charm has worked, eat of this ’ , and as soon as the fowl 
has eaten some gram the Baiga states that his efforts have 
been successful and the attraction of the man-eater has been 
broken , he then breaks the string and all the party return 
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to the village A similar ceicmony is pei formed when a 
man has died of snakc-bilc. 

The religion of the Kawais is entirely of an animistic 9 Reii- 
chaiacter. They ha\c a \ague idea of a supicme deity 
whom they call Bhagwrm and identify with the sun They 
bow to him in icvcicncc, but do no moic as he docs not 
intcrfcic with men’s conccins They also have a host of 
local and tubal deities, of whom the principal is the Jhagra 
Khand or two-edged sw'otd, alicady mentioned The tiger 
IS deified as Bagharia Deo and w'orshipped in every village 
foi the protection of cattle from wild animals They aie 
also in gicat fear of a mythical snake with a icd crest on 
Its head, the mere sight of which is bclic\cd to cause death 
It h\cs in deep pools in the forest which arc knowm as 
Shi f// Knu'1, and w hen it mo\ cs the gi ass along its track 
takes flic If a man ciosscs its tiack his coloui tin ns to 
black and he sufters cvciiiciating pains which end in death, 
unless he is relieved by the Baiga In one village where 
the snake was said to have icccnth appeared, the piopnctoi 
wa*- so afiaid of it that he ncvei went out to his field with- 
out first ofTciing a chicken 'I hey have various local deities, 
of which the Mandwa Kam or goddess of the Mandwa lull 
in Koiba /amindrui ma) be noticed as an example She is 
a mild-hcartcd maiden who puts people light when they 
have gone astiav in the forest, or jirovidcs them with food 
for the night .uid guides them to the watci -springs on her 
lull. Recently a wayfaicr had lost his path when she 
appeared and, guiding him into it, gave him a basket of 
bnnjrds ’ As the tiavcllcr proceeded he felt his bin den 
growing heavier and heavier on his head, and finally on 
inspecting it found that the goddess had played a little 
joke on him and the biinjals had turned into stones. The 
Kavvais implicitly believe this story Rivers arc tenanted 
by a set of goddes^-es called the Sat Bahini or scv^cn sisters. 

They delight in playing near waterfalls, holding up the 
water and suddenh letting it diop Tices arc believed to 
be haimlcss sentient beings, except when occasionally 
possessed by evil spirits, such as the ghosts of man-eating 
tigers Sometimes a tree catches hold of a cowl’s tail as the 
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animal passes by and winds it up over a branch, and many 
cattle have lost their tails in this way. Every tank in 
which the lotus grows is tenanted by Purainha, the godling 
who tends this plant The sword, the gun, the axe, the 
speai have each a special deity, and, in fact, in the Banga- 
wan, the tract where the wilder Kawars dwell, it is believed 
that every article of household furmtuie is the residence of 
a spirit, and that if any one steals or injures it without the 
owner’s leave, the spirit will bung some misfortune on him 
m revenge Theft is said to be unknown among them, 
partly on this account and partly, peihaps, because no one 
has much pioperty worth stealing Instances of deified 
human beings aie Kolin Sati, a Kol concubine of a zamlndar 
of Pendra who died during piegnancy, and Sarangarhni, a 
Ghasia woman who was believed to have been the mistiess 
of a Raja of Saiangaih and was murdered Both are now 
Kawar deities Thakur Deo is the deity of agncultuie, 
and IS worshipped bj’’ the whole village in concert at the 
commencement of the rains Rice is brought by each 
cultivatoi and offered to the god, a little being sown at his 
shrine and the remainder taken home and mixed with the 
seed-grain to give it fertility Two bachelors carry water 
round the village and sprinkle it on the brass plates of the 
cultivators or the roofs of their houses in imitation of lain 
The belief in witchcraft is universal and every 
village has its to 7 iJii oi witch, to whom epidemic diseases, 
sudden illnesses and other calamities are ascribed The 
witch IS nearly always some unpopular old woman, and 
several instances are known of the murdei of these un- 
fortunate cieatuies, after their crimes had been proclaimed 
by the Baiga oi medicine-man In the famine of 1900 an 
old woman from another village came and joined one of the 
famine-kitchens A few days afterwards the village watch- 
man got ill, and when the Baiga was called in he said the 
old woman was a witch who had vowed the lives of twenty 
children to her goddess, and had joined the kitchen to kill 
them The woman was threatened with a beating with 
castoi-oil plants if she did not leave the village, and as the 
kitchen officer refused to supply her with food, she had to 
go The Baiga takes action to stop and keep off epidemics 
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by the methods common in Chhattisgarh villages When a 
woman asks him to procure her offspring, the Baiga sits 
dharna in front of Devi’s shrine and fasts until the goddess, 
wearied by his importunity, descends on him and causes 
him to prophesy the birth of a child They have the usual 
belief in imitative and sympathetic magic If a person is 
wounded by an axe he throws it first into fire and then into 
cold water By the first operation he thinks to dry up the 
wound and prevent its festering, and by the second to keep 
it cool Thin and lean children are weighed in a balance 
against moist cowdung with the idea that they will swell 
out as the dung dries up In order to make a bullock’s 
hump grow, a large gram-measure is placed over it If 
cattle go astray an iron implement is placed in a pitcher of 
watei, and it is believed that this will keep wild animals off 
the cattle, though the connection of ideas is obscure To 
cure intermittent fever a man walks through a narrow 
passage between two houses If the children in a family 
die, the Baiga takes the parents outside the village and 
bleaks the stem of some plant in their presence After this 
they never again touch that particular plant, and it is be- 
lieved that their children will not die Tuesday is considered 
the best day for weddings, Thursday and Monday for 
beginning field-work and Saturday for worshipping the gods 
To have bats in one’s granary is considered to be fortunate, 
and there is a large harmless snake which, they say, pro- 
duces fertility when it makes its home in a field If a crow 
caws on the house-top they consider that the arrival of a 
guest IS portended A snake or a cat crossing the road in 
front and a man sneezing are bad omens 

The dress of the Kawars presents no special featuies n Dress 
calling for remark Women wear pewter ornaments on the 
feet, and silver 01 pewter iings on the neck They decorate 
the ears with silver pendants, but as a rule do not wear 
nose-rings Women are tattooed on the breast with a figure 
of Krishna, on the arms with that of a deer, and on the 
legs with miscellaneous patterns The operation is carried 
out immediately after marriage in accordance with the usual 
custom in Chhattisgarh 

The tribe consider military service to be their tradi- 
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tional occupation, but the bulk of them are now cultivators 
and labourers Many of them are farmers of villages m the 
zamindaris Rautias weave ropes and make sleepmg-cots, 
but the other Kawars consider such work to be degrading 
They have the ordinary Hindu rules of inheritance, but a 
son claiming partition in his father’s lifetime is entitled to 
two bullocks and nothing more When the property is 
divided on the death of the father, the eldest son receives 
an allowance known as jithaz over and above his share, this 
being a common custom m the Chhattlsgarh countr}^ where 
the Kawars reside The tribe do not admit outsiders with 
the exception of Kaurai Rawat girls married to Kawars 
They have a tribal pancJtdyat or committee, the head of 
which IS known as Pardhan Its proceedings are geneially 
very deliberate, and this has led to the saying “ The 
Ganda’s panchdyat always ends in a quarrel , the Gond’s 
pazichdyat cares only for the feast , and the Kawar’s 
panchdyat takes a year to make up its mind ” But when the 
Kawars have decided, they act with vigour They requiie 
numerous goats as fines for the caste feast, and these, with 
fried urad, form the regular provision Liquoi, however, is 
only sparingly consumed Temporary exclusion from caste 
IS imposed for the usual offences, which include going to 
jail, getting the ears split, or getting maggots in a wound 
The last is the most serious offence, and when the culprit 
IS readmitted to social intercourse the Dhobi (washerman) is 
employed to eat with him first from five different plates, thus 
taking upon himself any risk of contagion from the impuiity 
which may still remain The Kawar eats flesh, fowls and 
pork, but abjures beef, crocodiles, monkeys and reptiles 
From birds he selects the parrot, dove, pigeon, quail and 
partridge as fit for food He will not eat meat sold m 
market because he considers it haldh or killed in the 
Muhammadan fashion, and therefoie impure He also 
refuses a particular species of fish called rechha, which is 
black and fleshy and has been nicknamed ‘ The Tell’s 
bullock ’ The higher subtribes have now given up eating 
pork and the Tan wars abstain from fowls also The Kawars 
will take food only from a Gond or a Kaurai Rawat, and 
Gonds will also take food from them In appearance and 
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manneis they greatly resemble the Gonds, from whom they 
are hardly distinguished by the Hindus Dalton^ described 
them as “A dark, coarse-featured, broad-nosed, wide-mouthed 
and thick-lipped race, decidedly ugly, but taller and better set 
up than most of the other tribes I have also found them 
a clean, well-to-do, industrious people, living in comfort- 
able, carefully-constructed and healthily-kept houses and well 
dressed ” 

Of their method of dancing BalP wiites as follows 
“In the evening some of the villageis Kaurs they were 
I believe entertained us with a dance, which was very 
different from anything seen among the Santals or Kols A 
number of men performed a kind of ladies’ chain, staking 
togethei as they passed one another’s pronged sticks which 
they carried in their hands By foot, hand and voice the 
time given by a tom-tom is most admirably kept” 

1 Ethnology, pp 136, 137 


2 Jungle Life in India, pp 315, 316 
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Kayasth,^ Kaith, Lala. The caste of \vi iters and village 
accountants The Kilyasths numbcied 34,000 peisons in 
19 1 1 and wcic found o\ci the whole Piovincc, but they 
aie most numcious in the Saugor, Damoh, Jubbulpoic and 
Narsinghpui Distiicts In the Maiatha countiy their place 
IS to some extent taken by the Piabhus, the Maiatha wiitci 
caste, and also by the Viduis No piobable deiivation of 
the name Kayasth appears to have been suggested The 
earliest icfeience to Kayasths appeals in an insciiption in 
Mahva dated AD 738—739. The insciiption is of a Mauiya 
king, and the tcim Kayasth is used theic as a piopci noun 
to mean a writci Anothei dated AD 987 is wiitten by 
a Kayasth named Kanchana. An insciiption on the Delhi 
Snvrdik pillar dated A D. 1164 is stated to have been wiittcn 
by a Kayasth named Sispati, the son of Mfibava, by the 
king’s command The insciiption adds that the Kayasth 
was of Gauda (Bengal) descent, and the teim Kayasth is 

^ llub article i? based prrtly on Assistant Comnnssionei, Saugor, and 
papers bj Munslii Kanhya Lll ot the Mi 1 N Sil, Pkadei, Sconi 
G i..etteer ofilce, Illr Siind ir L'll, E\tia 
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here used in the sense of a member of the Kayasth caste 
and not simply meaning a writer as in the Malwa inscrip- 
tion ^ From the above account it seems possible that the caste 
was of comparatively late origin According to their own 
legend the first progenitor of the Kayasths was Chitragupta, 
who was created by Brahma from his own body and given 
to Yama the king of the dead, to record the good and 
evil actions of all beings, and produce the result when they 
ai rived in the kingdom of the dead Chitragupta was called 
Kayastha, from kaj/a stha, existing in or incorporate in the 
body, because he was in the body of Brahma Chitragupta 
was born of a dark complexion, and having a pen and 
ink-pot in his hand He married two wives, the elder being 
the granddaughter of the sun, who bore him four sons, while 
the younger was the daughter of a Brahman Rishi, and 
by her he had eight sons These sons were married to 
princesses of the Naga or snake race , the Nagas are 
supposed to have been the early nomad invaders from 
Central Asia, or Scythians The twelve sons were entrusted 
with the government of different parts of India and the 
twelve subcastes of Kayasths are named after these localities 

There has been much discussion on the origin of the 2 The 
Kayasth caste, which now occupies a high social position 
owing to the ability and industry of its members and their 
attainment of good positions in the public services All 
indications, however, point to the fact that the caste has 
obtained within a comparatively recent peiiod a great rise 
in social status, and formerly ranked much lower than it 
does now Dr Bhattacharya states ^ “ The Kayasths of 
Bengal are described in some of the Hindu sacred books 
as Kshatriyas, but the majority of the Kayasth clans do 
not wear the sacred thread, and admit their status as Sudra 
also by the observance of mourning for thirty days But 
whether Kshatriya or Sudra, they belong to the upper 
layer of Hindu society, and though the higher classes of 
Brahmans neither perform their religious ceremonies nor 
enlist them among their disciples, yet the gifts of the 
Kayasths are usually accepted by the great Pandits of the 


^ Hindus of Gujarat, 59, quoting from Ant vi 192-193 
2 Hindu Castes and Sects, p 175 
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country without hesitation” There is no ^Voubt that a 
hundred years ago the Kayasths of Bengal and Bihar 
were commonly looked upon as Sudras Dr Buchanan, 
an excellent observer, states this several times In Bihar 
he says that the Kayasths are the chief caste who are 
looked upon by all as pure Sudias and do not leject the 
appellation ^ And again that “ Pandits in Gorakhpur insist 
that Kayasths are mere Sudras, but on account of then 
influence included among gentry {Ashrdf) All who have 
been long settled in the district live pure and endeavour to 
elevate themselves , but this has failed of success as kindred 
from other countries who still drink liquor and eat meat 
come and sit on the same mat with them ” ^ Again he 
calls the Kayasths the highest Sudras next to Vaidyas^ 
And “ In Bihar the penmen (Kayasthas) aie placed next 
to the Kshatris and by the Brahmai^Sv are considered as 
illegitimate, to whom the rank of Sudias has been given, 
and in general the}’’ do not piesume yto be angry at this 
decision, which in Bengal would -oe highly offensive ^ 
Colebrooke remarks of the caste Karana, from a Vaishya 
by a woman of the Sudra class, is an attendant on princes 
or secretary The appellation of Kayastha is in general 
considered as synonymous witK ^arana , and accordingly 
the Karana tribe commonly the name of Kayastha , 

but the Kayasthas of Bengal^ pretensions to be con- 

sidered as true Sudras, which tl pj.^j-imala seems to authoiise, 
for the origin of the Kayastha, j^>-re mentioned before the 
subject of mixed castes is n j^^jXliiced, immediately after 
describing the Gopa as a true\ Sudfu ” ^ Similarly Colonel 
Dalton saj^s “I believe that in \ the piesent day the 
Kayasths arrogate to themselves the position of first among 
commoners, or first of the Sudrak but itheir origin is involved 
in some mystery Intelligent Kayastlls, make no pretension 
to be other than Sudras ” ® In ''his Census Report of the 
United Provinces Mr R Burn discloses the subject as 
follows " “ On the authority of these !l^ranic accounts, and 
m view of the fact that the Kayasths o^erve certain of the 

^ Eastet 7 i India, j p 162 ® Essays, |ol n p 1S2 

- Ibidem, 11 p 466 EiknoloA of Bengal, X)\) 312,313 

^ Ibidem, 11 p 736 ^ United ^/ovinces Census Repot t 

' Ibidem, n p 122 (1901), pp 222-223 
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Sanskars in the same method as is prescribed foi Kshatriyas, 
the Pandits of seveial places have given formal opinions 
that the Kayasths are Kshatriyas On the other hand, there 
IS not the slightest doubt that the Kayasths are commonly 
regarded either as a mixed caste, with some relationship to 
two if not three of the twice-born castes, or as Sudras This 
IS openly stated in some of the reports, and not a single 
Hindu who was not a Kayasth of the many I have 
personally asked about the matter would admit piivately 
that the Kayasths are twice-born, and the same opinion 
was expressed by Muhammadans, who were in a position to 
gauge the ordinary ideas held by Hindus, and are entirely 
free from prejudice in the matter One of the most highly 
respected orthodox Brahmans in the Provinces wrote to me 
confirming this opinion, and at the same time asked that his 
name might not be published in connection with it The 
matter has been very minutely examined in a paper sent up 
by a member of the Benares committee who came to the 
conclusion that while the Kayasths have been declared to 
be Kshatriyas in the Puranas, by Pandits, and in several 
judgments of subordinate couits, and to be Sudras by 
Manu and various commentators on him, by public opinion, 
and in a judgment of the High Court of Calcutta, they are 
really of Brahmanical origin He holds that those who 
to-day follow literary occupations are the descendants of 
Chitragupta by his Brahman and Kshatriya wives, that the 
^so-called Unaya Kayasths are descended from Vaishya 
mothers, and the tailors and cobblers from Sudra mothers - 
It IS possible to trace to some extent points which have 
affected public opinion on this question The Kayasths 
themselves admit that in the past their reputation as hard 
drinkers was not altogether unmerited, but they deserve the 
highest credit for the improvements which have been effected 
in this regard There is also a widespread belief that the 
existing general observance by Kayasths of the ceremonies 
prescribed for the twice-born castes, especially in the matter 
of wearing the sacred thiead, is comparatively recent It 
IS almost supeifluous to add that notwithstanding the theo- 
retical views held as to their origin and position, Kayasths 
undoubtededly rank high in the social scale All European 
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writers have borne testimony to their excellence and success 
in many walks of life, and even before the commencement of 
British power many Ka5^asths occupied high social positions 
and enjoyed the confidence of their rulers ” 

It appears then a legitimate conclusion from the evidence 
that the claim of the Kayasths to be Kshatriyas is compara- 
tively recent, and that a century ago they occupied a very 
much lowei social position than they do now We do not 
find them playing any prominent part in the early or mediaeval 
Hindu kingdoms There is considerable reason for sup- 
posing that their rise to importance took place under the 
foreign or non - Hindu governments in India Thus a 
prominent Kayasth gentleman says of his own caste ^ 
“ The people of this caste were the first to learn Peisian, the 
language of the Muhammadan invaders of India, and to 
obtain the posts of accountants and revenue collectors under 
Muhammadan kings Their chief occupation is Government 
service, and if one of the caste adopts any other profession he 
IS degraded in the estimation of his caste-fellows ” Malcolm 
states ^ “ When the Muhammadans invaded Hindustan and 
conquered its Rajput princes, we may conclude that the 
Brahmans of that country who possessed knowledge or 
distinction fled from their intolerance and violence , ' but 
the conquerors found in the Kayastha or Kaith tribe more 
pliable and better instruments for the conduct of the details 
of their new Government This tube had few religious 
scruples, as they stand low in the scale of Hindus They 
were, according to their own records, which there is no 
reason to question, qualified by their previous employment 
in all affairs of state , and to render themselves completely 
useful had only to add the language of their new masters 
to those with which they were already acquainted The 
Muhammadans carried these Hindus into their southern 
conquests, and they spread over the countries of Central India 
and the Deccan , and some families who are Kanungos ® of 


^ Lala Jwala Prasad, Extra Assistant ^ The Kanungo maintains the 
Commissioner, in Sir E A Maclagan’s statistical registers of land -revenue, 
Punjab Census Report iox rent, cultivation, cropping, etc, for 

the District as a whole which are 
“ Memon of Central hidia, vol ii compiled from those prepared by 

pp 165-166 the patwaris for each village 
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districts and patwaiis of villages trace their settlement in 
this country from the earliest Muhammadan conquest ” 
Similarl}^ the Bombay Gazetteer states that under the arrange- 
ments made by the Emperor Akbar, the work of collecting 
the levenues of the twenty-eight Districts subordinate to Surat 
was entrusted to Kayasths^ And the Mathur Kayasths of 
Gujarat came from Mathuia in the tram of the Mughal 
viceroys as then clerks and interpreter^ Under the 
Muhammadans and for some time after the introduction of 
English lule, a knowledge of Persian was lequired m a 
Government cleik, and in this language most of the Kayasths 
were proficient, and some were excellent clerks® Kayasths 
attained -veiy high positions under the Muhammadan kings 
of Bengal and were in chaige of the revenue department 
under the Nawabs of Muishidabad , while Rai Durlao 
Ram, prime minister of Ah Verdi Khan, was a Kayasth 
The governors of Bihar in the period between the battle of 
Plassey and the removal of the exchequer to Calcutta were 
also Kayasths'* The Bhatnagar Kayasths, it is said, came 
to Bengal at the time of the Muhammadan conquest® Under 
the Muhammadan kings of Oudh, too, numerous Kayasths 
occupied posts of high trust® Similarly the Kayasths entered 
the service of the Gond kings of the Central Provinces It 
IS said that when the Gond ruler Bakht Buland of Deogarh 
in Chhindwara went to Delhi, he brought a number of Kayasths 
back with him and introduced them into the administration 
One of these was appointed Bakshi or paymaster to the 
army of Bakht Buland His descendant is a leading land- 
holder in the Seoni District with an estate of eighty-four 
villages Another Kayasth landholder of Jubbulpore and 


' Hindus of Gujai at, p 60 
- Ibidem, p 64 
3 Ibidem, p. 6 1 

^ Bhattachlrya, Hindu Castes and 
Sects, p 177 It IS true that Dr 
Bhattacharya states that the Kayasths 
were also largely employed under the 
Hindu Lings of Bengal, but he gives 
no authority for this The Gaur 
Kajasths also claim that the Sena 
kings of Bengal were of their caste, 
but considering that these kings were 
looked on as spiritual heads of the 


country and one of them laid down 
rules for the structure and inter- 
marriage of the Brahman caste, it is 
practically impossible that they could 
have been Kayasths The Muham- 
madan conquest of Bengal took place 
at an early period, and very little 
detail IS known about the preceding 
Hindu dynasties 

^ Risley, Ti ibes and Castes of Bengal, 
art Bihar Kayasth 

Shernng, Tubts and Castes, vol 
111 pp 253 254 
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Mandla occupied some similar position in the service of the 
Gond kings of Garha-Mandla 

Finally in the English administration the Kayasths at 
first monopolised the ministerial service In the United 
Provinces, Bengal and Bihar, it is stated that the number of 
Kayasths may perhaps even now exceed that of all other 
castes taken together^ And in Gujarat the Kayasths 
have lost in recent years the monopoly they once enjoyed 
as Government clerks ^ The Mathura Kayasths of Gujarat 
are said to be declining in prosperity on account of the 
present keen competition for Government service,® of 
which it would thus appear they formerly had as large a 
share as they desired The Prabhus, the writer,- caste of 
western India corresponding to the Kayasths, were from 
the time of the earliest European settlements much trusted 
by English merchants, and when the British first became 
supreme in Gujarat they had almost a monopoly of the 
Government service as English writers To such an extent 
was this the case that the word Prabhu or Purvu was the 
general term for a clerk who could write English, whether 
he was a Brahman, Sunar, Prabhu, Portuguese or of English 
descent^ Similarly the word Cranny was a name applied 
to a clerk writing English, and thence vulgarly applied m 
general to the East Indians or half-caste class fiom among 
whom English copyists were afterwards chiefly recruited 
The original is the Hindi ka7'd7ii, kira7n, which Wilson 
derives from the Sanskrit ka7'a7i, a doer Karana is also 
the name of the Orissa writer-caste, who are writers and 
accountants It is probable that the name is deiived fiom 
this caste, that is the Uriya Kayasths, who may have been 
chiefly employed as clerks before any considerable Eurasian 
community had come into existence Writers’ Buildings at 
Calcutta were recently still known to the natives as Karani 
ki Barik, and this supports the derivation from the Karans 
or Uriya Kayasths, the case thus being an exact parallel to 
that of the Prabhus in Bombay ° 

From the above argument it seems legitimate to deduce 

^ Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and * Ibidem, p 68, and Mackintosh, 
Tubes, p 177 Repoit in the Rdmosis, India Office 

- Hindus of Guj at at, p Si Tracts, p 77 

•* Ibidem, p 67 ^ Hobson-Jobson, s v Cranny 
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that the Kayasths formeily occupied a lower position in 4 Th« 
Hindu society The Biahmans weie no doubt jealous of 
them and, as Dr Bhattacharya states, would not let them of the 
learn Sanskrit^ But when India became subject to foreign 
rulers the Kayasths readily entered their scivice, learning 
the language of then new employeis in older to increase 
then efficiency Thus they fiist learnt Peisian and then 
English, and both by Muhammadans and English weie 
employed largely, if not at first almost exclusively, as clerks 
in the public offices It must be remembeied that there 
weie at this time piactically only two other liteiate castes 
among Hindus, the Brahmans and the Banias The Brahmans 
naturalljT’ would be for long reluctant to lower their dignity 
by taking service under foieign masters, whom they regaided 
as outcaste and impuie , while the Banias down to within 
the last twenty years or so have never cared for education 
bejond the degree necessary foi managing their business 
Thus the Kayasths had at fiist almost a monopoly of public 
employment undei foreign Governments It has been seen 
also that it is only within about the last century that the 
status of the Kayasths has greatly risen, and it is a legitimate 
deduction that the improvement dates from the period when 
the)^ began to earn distinction and importance under these 
governments But they were always a hteiate caste, and 
the conclusion is that in former times they dischaiged duties 
to which literacy was essential in a compaiatively humble 
sphcie “The eailiest refcicnce to the Kayasths as a 
distinct caste,” Sir H Risley states, “occurs in Yajnavalkya, 
who describes them as writers and village accountants, very 
exacting in their demands from the cultivatois” The pro- 
fession of patwari 01 village accountant appears to have been 
that formeily appertaining to the Kayasth caste, and it is 
one which they still largely follow In Bengal it is now 
stated that Kayasths of good position object to marry their 
daughters in the families of those who have served as 
patwaris 01 village accountants Patwaris, one of them said 
to Sir H Risley, however rich they may be, are considered 
as socially lower than other Kayasths, eg Kanungo, Akhauri, 
Pande 01 Bakshi Thus it appears that the old patwari 

* Hohwtt-Johso 7 if p 167. 
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Kayasths are looked down upon by those who have impioved 
their position in more important branches of Government 
service Kanungo, as explained, is a sort of head of the 
patwaris , and Bakshi, a post already noticed as held by a 
Kayasth in the Central Provinces, is the Muhammadan office 
of paymaster 

Similarly Mi Crooke states that while the higher 
members of the caste stand well in general repute, the 
village Lala (or Kayasth), who is very often an accountant, 
IS in evil odour for his astuteness and chicanery In Central 
India, as already seen, they aie Kanungos of Districts and 
patwaris of villages , and here again Malcolm states that 
these officials were the oldest settlers, and that the later 
comers, who held more important posts, did not mtermariy 
with them ^ In Gujarat the work of collecting the revenue 
in the Surat tract was entrusted to Kayasths Till 1868, 
in the English villages, and up to the present time in the 
Baroda villages, the subdivisional accountants were mostly 
Kayasths ^ In the Central Provinces the bulk of the 
patwaris in the northern Districts and a large proportion in 
other Districts outside the Maratha country are Kayasths If 
the Kayasths were originally patwaiis or village accountants, 
their former low status is fully explained The village 
accountant would be a \'illage seivant, though an important 
one, and would be supported like the other village artisans 
by contiibutions of gram from the cultivators This is the 
manner in which patwaris of the Central Piovinces were 
formerly paid His status would technically be lowei than 
that of the cultivators, and he might be considered as a 
Sudra or a mixed caste 

As regards the origin of the Kayasths, the most probable 
hypothesis would seem to be that they were an offshoot of 
Brahmans of irregular descent The reason for this is that 
the Kayasths must have learnt reading and writing from 
some outside source, and the Brahmans were the only class 
who could teach it them The Brahmans were not disposed 
to spread the benefits of education, which was the main 
source of their power, with undue liberality, and when 
another literate class was required for the performance of 

1 Mevioti of Central hidta, loc ctt 2 Hindus of Gitj at at, p 6o 
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duties which they disdained to discharge themselves, it 
would be natuial that they should prefer to educate people 
closely connected with them and having claims on their 
support. In this connection the tradition recorded by Sir 
H Risley may be noted to the effect that the ancestors of 
the Bengal Kayasths were five of the caste who came from 
Kanauj in attendance on five Brahmans who had been 
summoned by the king of Bengal to perform for him certain 
Vedic ceremonies^ It may be noted also that the Vidurs, 
another caste admittedly of irregular descent from Brahmans, 
occupy the position of patwaris and village accountants in 
the Maratha districts The names of their subcastes indicate 
generally that the home of the Kayasths is the country of 
Hindustan, the United Provinces, and part of Bengal This 
IS also the place of origin of the noithern Brahmans, as 
shown by the names of their most important groups The 
Rajputs and Banias on the other hand belong mainly to 
Rajputana, Gujarat and Bundelkhand, and in most of this 
area the Kayasths are immigrants It has been seen that 
they came to Malwa and Gujarat with the Muhammadans , 
the number of Kayasths returned from Rajputana at the 
census was quite small, and it is doubtful whether the 
Kayasths are so much as mentioned in Tod’s Rajasthan 
The hypothesis therefore of their being derived either fiom 
the Rajputs or Banias appears to be untenable In the 
Punjab also the Kayasths are found only in small numbers 
and are immigrants As stated by Sir H Risley, both the 
physical type of the Kayasths and their remarkable intel- 
lectual attainments indicate that they possess Aryan blood , 
similarly Mr Sherring remarks “ He nevertheless exhibits 
a family likeness to the Brahman , you may not know 
wheie to place him or how to designate him , but on looking 
at him and conversing with him you feel quite suie that you 
are in the presence of a Hindu of no mean order of intellect ” ^ 
No doubt there was formerly much mixture of blood m the 

1 Tubes and Castes of Bengal, art the king of Bengal This, however, 
Bengal Kayasth The Kayasths deny is improbable in view of the evidence 
the story that the five Kayasths were already given as to the historical status 
servants of the five Brahmans, and of the Kayasths 
say that they were Kshatriyas sent on 

a mission from the king of Kanauj to ^ 7> ibes and Castes, ibidem 
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caste , some time ago the Kayasths weie rathei noted for 
keeping women of other castes, and Sir H Rislc}'- gives 
instances of outsiders being admitted into the caste Dr 
Bhattacharya states^ that, “There aie many Kayasths in 
eastern Bengal who are called Ghulams or slaves Some of 
them are still attached as domestic servants to the families 
of the local Brahmans, Vaidyas and aristocratic Kayasths 
Some of the Ghulams have in recent times become iich land- 
holder, and It IS said that one of them has got the title of 
Rai Bahadur from Goveinment The marriage of a Ghulam 
generally takes place in his own class, but instances of 
Ghulams marrying into aristocratic Kayasth families aie at 
present not very rare” 

Further, the Dakshina Rarhi Kayasths affect the gieatest 
veneration for the Brahmans and profess to believe in the 
legend that traces their descent fiom the five menial 
servants who accompanied the five Brahmans invited by 
king Adisur The Uttara Raihi Kayasths or those of 
northein Burdwan, on the other hand, do not profess the 
same veneration for Brahmans as the southerneis, and deny 
the authenticity of the legend It was this class which held 
some of the highest offices under the Muhammadan rulers 
of Bengal, and several leading zamlndars or landholders at 
present belong to it^ It was piobably in this capacity of 
village accountant that the Kayasth incurred the traditional 
hostility of one or two of the lower castes which still subsists 
m legend^ The influence which the patwari possesses at 
present, even under the most vigorous and careful supervision 
and with the liability to severe punishment for any abuse of 
his position, IS a sufficient indication of what his power 
must have been when supervision and control were almost 
nominal On this point Sir Henry Maine remarks in his 
description of the village community “ There is always a 
village accountant, an impoitant personage among an 
unlettered population , so important indeed, and so con- 
spicuous that, according to the reports current in India, 
the earliest English functionaries engaged in settlements of 
land were occasionally led, by their assumption that there 

1 Htndti Castes and Sects, p 155 ^ Ibidem, pp 375, 380 

^ See articles on Ghasia and Dhobi 
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must be a single proprietor somewhere, to mistake the 
accountant for the owner of the village, and to record him 
as such in the official registei ^ In Bihar Sir H Risley 
shows that Kayasths have obtained proprietary right in a 
laige aiea 

It may be hoped that the leading members of the 6 The 
Kayasth caste will not take offence, because in the dis- 
cussion of the origin of their caste, one of the most interest- Kayasths 
mg problems of Indian ethnology, it has been necessary 
to put foiward a hypothesis other than that which they hold position 
themselves It would be as unreasonable for a Kayasth to 
feel aggrieved at the suggestion that centuries ago their 
ancestors were to some extent the offspring of mixed unions 
as for an Englishman to be insulted by the statement that 
the English aie of mixed descent from Saxons, Danes 
and Normans If the Kayasths formerly had a compara- 
tively humble status in Hindu society, then it is the more 
Cl editable to the whole community that they should have 
succeeded in raising themselves by their native industry and 
ability without adventitious advantages to the high position 
in which by general admission the caste now stands At 
present the Kayasths are certainly the highest caste after 
Brahman, Rajput and Bania, and probably in Hindustan, 

Bengal and the Central Provinces they may be accounted 
as practically equal to Rajputs and Banias Of the Bengal 
Kayasths Dr Bhattacharya wrote ^ “ They genei ally prove 
equal to any position in which they aie placed They have 
been successful not only as clerks but in the very highest 
executive and judicial offices that have yet been thrown 
open to the natives of this country The names of the 
Kayastha judges, Dwaika Nath Mitra, Ramesh Chandra 
Mitra and Chandra Madhava Ghose are well known and 
respected by all In the executive services the Kayasths 
have attained the same kind of success One of them, Mr 
R C Dutt, IS now the Commissioner of one of the most 
impoitant divisions of Bengal Another, named Kalika Das 
Datta, has been for several years employed as Prime 
Minister of the Kuch Bihar State, giving signal pi oofs of 


^ Village Comnnmtltes, p 125 
2 Hindu Castes and Sects, ibidem, p 177 
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his abilit}' as an administiatoi by the success with which he 
lias been managing the afifans of the piincipality in liis 
charge” In the Cential Pi ounces, too, Kayasth gentlemen 
hold the most impoitant positions in the admimstiatue, 
judicial and public woiks depailmcnts, as well as being 
stiongly lepicscnlcd in the Piovincial and suboidinate cxecu- 
ti\e services And in many Distiicts Kayasths foim the 
backbone of the ministeiial staff of the public offices, a class 
whose patient laboiiousness and devotion to duty, with only 
the most i emote piospecls of advancement to cncouiage 
them to poKscieie, desenc high commendation 

The noi thorn India Ka}asths aio divided into the fol- 
lowing twehe subcastes, which aie mainly of a tciiitoiial 
chaiactci 


(<7) Siivastab 
(J>) Saksena. 

(<) Bhatnagai 
(<•/) Ambastha 01 Amisht. 
{{) Ashthana 01 Aithana 
(/) BrilmTk or Valmiki 


Mathui 

(//) Kulsieshtha. 
(/) Suiyadhwaja. 
(X) Kaian 
(/) Gam 
(;//) Nig urn 


(<?) The Siuastab subcaste take then name fiom the old 
town of Siaxasti, now Sahet- J\Iahet, in the noith of the 
United Provinces Thc}’ aie b)’ fai the most numerous 
subcaste both thcic and here. In these Pio\inces ncailv 
all the Kru'asths aie Siuastabs except a few Saksenas 
The\ are duided into two sectioms, IChare and Dusio, 
which coricspond to the Bisa and Dasa gioups of the 
Banias The Khaie are those of puie descent, and the 
Dusie the oflspring of icmairicd widows 01 othci iiiegular 
alliances 

{(>) The Saksena are named fiom the old town of San- 
kisa, in the Faiukhabad Distiict. They also have the Khaie 
and Dusie gioups, and a third section called Kharua, which 
IS said to mean pure, and is perhaps the most aiistociatic 
A number of Saksena Kayasths are resident in Seoni Dis- 
trict, wheie their ancestors were settled by Bakht Buland, 
the Gond Kaja of Deogarh in Chhmdw'aia These consti- 
tuted hithcito a sepal ate endogamous gioup, man} mg among 
themselves, but since the opening of the railw ay negotiations 
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have been initiated with the Saksenas of northern India, 
with the result that intermarriage is to be resumed between 
the two sections 

{c) The Bhatnagar take their name from the old town of 
Bhatnei, near Bikaner They are divided into the Vaishya or 
Kadim, of pure descent, and the Gaur, who are apparently 
the offspring of intermarriage with the Gaur subcaste 

{d) Ambastha or Amisht These are said to have 
settled on the Girnar hill, and to take their name fiom their 
woiship of the goddess Ambaji or Amba Devi. Mr Crooke 
suggests that they may be connected with the old Ambastha 
caste who weie noted for their skill m medicine The prac- 
tice of surgery is the occupation of some Kayasths ^ It is 
also supposed that the names may come from the Ameth 
pargana of Oudh The Ambastha Kayasths are chiefly 
found in south Bihar, where they aie numerous and 
influential “ 

{e) Ashthana or Aithana This is an Oudh subcaste 
They have two groups, the Purabi or eastern, who are found 
in Jaunpur and its neighbourhood, and the Pachhauri or 
western, who live in or about Lucknow 

(f) Balmik or Valmiki. These are a subcaste of western 
India Balmik or Valmik was the traditional author of the 
Rama)^ana, but they do not trace then descent from him 
The name may have some territorial meaning The Valmiki 
are divided into three endogamous gioups according as they 
live in Bombay, Cutch or Surat 

{g) The Mathur subcaste are named after Mathura or 
Muttra They are also split into the local groups Dihlawi 
of Delhi, Katchi of Cutch and Lachauli of Jodhpur 

{li) The Kulsreshtha or ‘well-boin’ Kayasths belong 
chiefly to the districts of Agra and Etah They are divided 
into the Barakhhera, or those of twelve villages, and the 
Chha Khera of six villages 

(z) The Suryadhwaja subcaste belong to Ballia, Ghazi- 
pur and Bijnor Their origin is obscure They profess 
excessive purity, and call themselves Sakadwipi or Scythian 
Brahmans 


^ Tithes and Castes, art Kayasth 
2 Bhattachdrya, loc cit , p 188 
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{IS) The Kaian subcaste belong to Bihar, and have two 
local divisions, the Gayawale from Gaya, and the Tirhutia 
from Tirhut 

(/) The Gaur Kayasths, like the Gaur Brahmans and 
Rajputs, apparently take their name from Gaur or Lakh- 
nauti, the old kingdom of Bengal They have the Khare 
and Dusre subdivisions, and also thiee local groups named 
after Bengal, Delhi and Budaun 

{i'll) The Nigum subcaste, whose name is apparently 
the same as that of the Nikumbh Rajputs, are divided into 
two endogamous groups, the Kadim or old, and the Unaya, 
or those coming from Unao Sometimes the Unaya are 
considered as a separate thirteenth subcaste of mixed 
descent 

Educated Kayasths now follow the standard rule of 
exogamy, which prohibits marriage between persons within 
five degrees of affinity on the female side and seven on the 
male That is, persons having a common grandparent on 
the female side cannot intermarry, while for those related 
through males the prohibition extends a generation further 
back This is believed to be the meaning of the rule but 
it IS not quite clear In Damoh the Srivastab Kayasths 
still retain exogamous sections which are all named after 
places in the United Provinces, as Hamlrpui ki bamk 
(section), Lucknowbar, Kashi ki Pande (a wise man of 
Benares), Partabpuria, Cawnpore-bar, Sultanpuria and so on 
They say that the ancestors of these sections were families 
who came from the above places in northern India, and 
settled in Damoh , here they came to be known by the 
places from which they had immigrated, and so founded new 
exogamous sections A man cannot marry m his own 
section, or that of his mother or grandmother In the 
Central Provinces a man may marry two sisters, but in > 
northern India this is prohibited 

Marriage may be infant or adult, and, as m many places 
husbands are difficult to find, girls occasionally remain un- 
married till nearly twenty, and may also be mated to boj^s 
younger than themselves In northern India a substantial 
bridegroom-piice is paid, which increases for a well-educated 
boy, but this custom is not so well established in the Central 
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Provinces However, in Damoh it is said that a sum of 
Rs 200 IS paid to the bridegroom’s family The mairiage 
ceremony is performed according to the proper ritual for the 
highest or Biahma form of marriage recognised by Manu 
with Vedic texts When the bridegroom arrives at the 
bride’s house he is given sherbet to drink It is said that 
he then stands on a pestle, and the bride’s mother throws 
wheat-flour balls to the four points of the compass, and 
shows the bridegioom a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, 
a churning-staff and an arrow, and pulls his nose The 
bridegroom’s struggles to prevent his mother-in-law pulling 
his nose are the cause of much merriment, while the two 
parties afterwards have a fight for the footstool on which he 
stands ^ An image of a cow in flour is then brought, and 
the bridegroom pierces its nostrils with a little stick of gold 
Kayasths do not pierce the nostrils of bullocks themselves, 
but these rites perhaps recall their dependence on agriculture 
in their capacity of village accountants 

After the wedding the bridegroom’s father takes various 
kinds of fruit, as almonds, dates and raisins, and fills the 
bride’s lap with them four times, finally adding a cocoanut 
and a rupee This is a ceremony to induce fertility, and 
the cocoanut perhaps represents a child 

The following are some specimens of songs sung at 
weddings The first is about Rama’s departure from Ajodhia 
when he went to the forests 

Now Han (Rama) has driven his chariot forth to the jungle 
His father and mother are weeping 

Kaushilya^ stood up and said, ‘Now, whom shall I call my diamond 
and my ruby ? ’ 

Dasrath went to the tower of his palace to see his son , 

As Rama’s chaiiot set forth under the shade of the trees, he wished that 
he might die 

Bharat ran after his brother with naked feet 

He said, ‘ Oh brothei, you aie going to the forest, to whom do you give 
the kingdom of Oudh ? ’ 

Rama said, ‘ When fourteen years have passed away I shall come back 
from the jungles Till then I give the kingdom to you ’ 

The following is a love dialogue 
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1 Hindus of Gujai at, p 72 

2 Dasrath and Kaushilya were the father and mother of Rama 
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Make a beautiful garden for me to see my king 
In that garden what flowers shall I set ? 

Lemons, oranges, pomegranates, figs 
In that garden what music shall there be ? 

A tambourine, a fiddle, a guitar and a dancing gul 
In that gaiden what attendants shall there be ? 

A writer, a supervisor, a secretary for writing letters ^ 

The next is a love-song by a woman 

How has youi countenance changed, my lord ? 

Why speak you not to youi slave ? 

If I were a deer in the forest and you a famous wanior, would you not 
shoot me with your gun ? 

If I were a fish in the water and you the son of a fisherman, would you 
not catch me with your drag-net ? 

If I were a cuckoo in the garden and you the gardener’s son, would you 
not trap me with youi limmg-stick ^ 

The last is a dialogue between Radha and Krishna 
Radha with her maidens was bathing in the river when 
Kiishna stole all then clothes and climbed up a tree with 
them Girdhaii is a name of Krishna 

R You and I cannot be friends, Girdhan , I am wearing a silk- 
embioidered cloth and you a black blanket 
You are the son of old Nand, the shepherd, and I am a piincess of 
Mathura 

You have taken my clothes and climbed up a kadmnb tree I am 
naked in the river 

K I will not give you your clothes till you come out of the water 
R If I come out of the water the people will laugh and clap at me 
All my companions seeing youi beauty say, ‘ You hai e vanquished us , 
we are ovei come ’ 

Soci-d Pol))'gamy is permitted but is seldom lesorted to, except 
^ for the sake of offsjSiing Neither widow- mairiage noi 
divorce aie recognised, and either a girl or mairied woman 
IS expelled from the caste if detected in a liaison A man 
may keep a woman of another caste if he does not eat from 
hei hand noi permit her to eat in the chaiik or puiified 
place where he and his family take their meals The prac- 
tice of keeping women was formerly common but has now 
been laigely suppressed Women of all castes were kept 
except Brahmans and Kayasths Illegitimate children were 
known as Dogle or Surait and called Kayasths, ranking as 

^ These are the occupations of the Kayasths 
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an infenoi group of the caste And it is not unlikely that 
in the past the descendants of such iriegulai unions have 
been admitted to the Dusie 01 lowei bianch of the different 
subcastes 

Duiing the seventh month of a woman’s piegnancy a 
dmnei is given to the caste-fellows and songs are sung 
Aftei this occasion the woman must not go outside her own 
village, nor can she go to draw water from a well or to 
bathe in a tank She can only go into the street or to 
another house in hei own village 

On the sixth day after a biith a dinner is given to the 
caste and songs are sung. The women bring small silver 
coins or lupees and place them in the mother’s lap The 
occasion of the fiist appearance of the signs of matuiity in a 
girl IS not obseived at all if she is in her fathei’s house 
But if she has gone to her father-m-law’s house, she is 
diessed in new clothes, hei hair after being washed is tied 
up, and she is seated in the cJiaitk or puiified space, while 
the women come and sing songs 

The Kayasths venerate the oidinaiy Hindu deities 
They worship Chitragupta, their divine ancestor, at weddings 
and at the Holi and Diwali festivals Twice a year they 
venerate the pen and ink, the implements of their profession, 
to which they owe their gieat success The patwaris m 
Hoshangabad formerly received small fees, known as dtzvdt 
puja, from the cultivators for worshipping the ink-bottle on 
their behalf, presumably owing to the idea that, if neglected. 
It might make a malicious mistake in the recoid of their 
rights 

The dead are burnt, and the pioper offerings are made 
on the anniversaries, according to the prescribed Hindu 
ritual Kayasth names usually end in Prasad, Singh, Baksh, 
Sewak, and Lala in the Central Provinces Lala, which is a 
term of endearment, is often employed as a synonym foi the 
caste Dada or uncle is a respectful term of addiess for 
Kayasths Two names are usually given to a boy, one for 
ceremonial and the other for ordinary use. 

The Kayasths will take food cooked with water from 
Brahmans, and that cooked without water (^pakki) fiom 
Rajputs and Banias Some Hindustani Brahmans, as well 
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as Khatris and certain classes of Banias, will take pakki food 
from Kayasths Kayasths of diffeient subcastes will some- 
times also take it from each other They will give the 
huqqa with the reed in to members of their own subcaste, 
and without the reed to any Kayasth The caste eat the 
flesh of goats, sheep, fish, and buds They were formerly 
somewhat notorious for drinking freely, but a great reform 
has been effected in this respect by the community itself 
through the agency of their caste conference, and many are 
now total abstainers 

The occupations of the Kayasths have been tieated in 
discussing the origin of the caste They set the greatest 
store by their profession of writing and say that the son of 
a Kayasth should be either literate or dead. The following 
is the definition of a Lekhak or writer, a teim said to be 
used for the Kayasths in Puranic literature 

“ In all courts of justice he who is acquainted with the 
languages of all countries and conversant with all the 
Shastras, who can arrange his letters m writing in even and 
parallel lines, who is possessed of presence of mind, who 
knows the art of how and what to speak in order to carry 
out an object in view, who is well versed in all the Shastras, 
who can express much thought m short and pithy sentences, 
who is apt to understand the mind of one when one begins 
to speak, who knows the different divisions of countries and ^ 
of time,^ who is not a slave to his passions, and who is 
faithful to the king deserves the name and rank of a Lekhak 
or writer ” ^ 

Kewat, Khewat, Kaibartta.® A caste of fishermen, 
boatmen, giain-parchers, and cultivators, chiefly found in the 
Chhattisgarh Districts of Drug, Raipur, and Bilaspur They 
numbered 170,000 persons m 19 ii The Kewats or 
Kaibarttas, as they are called m Bengal, are the 
modern representatives of the Kaivartas, a caste mentioned 
in Hindu classical literatuie Sir H Risley explains the 

^ Geography and Astronomy Mr Mahfuz Ah, tahsTldar, Rajnand- 

2 Quoted from the Matsapuran m a f Jowahir Singh, Settlement 

criticism by Babu Krishna Nag Verma Superintendent Sambalpur, and Mr 

° Aduram Chaudhri of the Gazetteer 

2 This article is based on papers by Office 
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origin of the name as follows ^ “ Concerning the origin of 
the name Kaibartta there has been considerable difference 
of opinion Some derive it from ka^ water, and vartta, 
livelihood , but Lassen says that the use of ka m this sense 
is extiemely unusual in early Sanskrit, and that the true 
derivation is Kivarta, a corruption of Kimvarta, meaning a 
pel son following a low or degrading occupation This, he 
adds, would be in keeping with the pedigree assigned to the 
caste m Manu, where the Kaivaita, also known as Margava 
or Dasa, is said to have been begotten by a Nishada father 
and an Ayogavi mother, and to subsist by his labour in 
boats On the other hand, the Brahma-Vaivarta Purana 
gives the Kaibartta a Kshatri3^a father and a Vaishya mothei, 
a far more distinguished parentage , for the Ayogavi having 
been born fiom a Sudra fathei and a Vaishya mother is 
classed as piatiloma, begotten against the hair, 01 m the 
inverse ordei of the piecedence of the castes” The Kewats 
aie a mixed caste Mr Ciooke says that they merge on 
one side into the Mallahs and on the othei into the Binds 
In the Central Provinces their two principal subdivisions aie 
the Lana and Uriya, or the residents of the ChhattTsgarh 
and Sambalpur plains respectively The Lanas are fuithei 
split up into the Lanas proper, the Kosbonwas, who grow 
kosa or tasar silk cocoons, and the Binjhwars and Dhuris 
(grain-parcheis) The Binjhwars are a Hmduised group of 
the Baiga tube, and in Bhandara they have become a separ- 
ate Hindu caste, dropping the first letter of the name, and 
being known as Injhwai The Binjhwai Kewats are a 

gioup of the same nature The Dhuris aie grain-parchers, 

and there is a separate Dhuri caste , but as grain-parching 
IS also a traditional occupation of the Kewats, the Dhuiis 
may be an offshoot from them The Kewats are so closely 
connected with the DhTmars that it is difficult to make any 
distinction , m ChhattTsgarh it is said that the Dhimars will 
not act as ferrymen, while the Kewats will not grow 01 sell 
stngdra or water -nut The DhTmars worship their fishing- 
nets on the Akti day, which the Kewats will not do Both 
the Kewats and DhTmars aie almost certainly derived from 
the primitive tribes The Kewats say that formerly the 
1 Tubes and Castes oj Bengal, art Kaibartta 
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Hindus would not take watci fioni them , but on one occa- 
sion dining his exile Rama came to them and asked them 
to foil}'' him acioss a iivei , befoie doing so they washed 
his feet and diank the w^atei, and since that time the Hindus 
have consideied them puie and take w’'atei fiom then hands 
This stoi}’- has no doubt been invented to explain the fact 
that Birihmans wnll take watei fiom the non-Aiyan Kew^ats, 
the custom having in leality been adopted as a convenience 
on account of then employment as palanqum-beaieis and 
indooi seivants But in Saugoi, wdieie they aie not em- 
plo3'^ed as seivants, and also giow^ j( 7 ;/-hemp, then position 
is distinctly low^ei and no high caste wnll take w'atei fiom 
them 

2 L\o- The caste have also a numbei of exogamous gioups, 

dn'iMons gciioially named aftei plants oi animals, oi beaiing some 
and in.u- iiicknamc given to the leputed foundei Instances of the 
fiist class aie Tuma, a gouid, Kaisayal, a dcei, Bhahva, a 
beai, Ghughu, an owd, and so on. Membeis of such a sept 
abstain fiom injuiing the animal aftei wdnch the sept is 
named oi eating its flesh , those of the Tuma sept w'oiship 
a gouid wdth ofieiings of milk and a cocoanut at the Hoh 
festival Instances of titulai names aie Gaihtod, one who 
dcstioyed a foit, Jhagaiha quaiielsome, Dehii piiest, Kala 
black, and so on One sept is named Raw^at, its foundei 
having piobabi}’- belonged to the giaziei caste Membeis of 
this sept must not visit the temple of Mahadeo at Rajim 
duiing the annual fan, but give no explanation of the 
piohibition. Otheis aie the Alma, also fiom the Ahli 
(heidsman) caste, the Rautele, wdiich is the name of a sub- 
division of Kols and othei tubes , and the Sonw'am oi ‘gold 
w^atei ’ sept, which is often found among the piimitive tubes 
In some localities these thiee have now’^ developed into 
sepal ate subcastes, maiijnng among themselves , and if an)'- 
of theii membeis become Kablipantliis, the otheis lefuse to 
cat and intcimau)j- with them The maiiiage of membeis 
of the same sept is piohibited, and also the union of fiist 
cousins Gills are geneiall)'- maiiied undei ten )'^eais of age, 
but if a suitable husband cannot be found foi a daughtei, the 
paients wnll make hei ovei to any membei of the caste who 
oflcis himself on condition that he beais the expenses of the 
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maiuage In Sambalpur she is mained to a flowei Sii 
H Risley notes ^ the curious fact that in Bihai it is deemed 
less mateiial that the bridegroom should be older than the 
bride than that he should be taller “ This point is of the 
fiist impoitancc, and is ascertained by actual measurement 
If the boy is shoitei than the giil, or if his height is exactly 
the same as heis, it is believed that the union of the two 
would bung ill-luck, and the match is at once broken off” 
The maiiiage is celebiated in the customaiy manner by 
walking lound the sacied pole, aftei which the bridegioom 
marks the foiehead of the biide seven times with vermilion, 
paits her hair with a comb, and then diaws her cloth over 
hei head The last act signifies that the biide has become a 
mained woman, as a girl never covers her head In Bengal^ 
a diop of blood is diawn from the fingers of the biide and 
bridegioom and mixed with iice, and each eats the rice 
containing the blood of the othei The anointing with ver- 
milion IS probably a substitute for this Widow-iemaiiiage 
and divorce aie pcimittcd. In Sambalpur a giil who is left 
a widow undei ten yeais of age is icmaiiicd w'lth full iitcs 
as a viigin 

The Kcw'ats woiship the ordinary Hindu deities and 
believe that a special goddess, Chauiasi Devi, dwells in then 
boats and keeps them fiom sinking She is piopitiatcd at 
the beginning of the rains and in times of flood, and an 
image of her is painted on then boats They buiy the dead, 
laying the coipse with the feet to the south, while some 
clothes, cotton, til and salt aie placed in the giave, apparently 
as a provision for the dead man’s soul They worship then 
ancestors at inteivals on a Monday or a Saturday with an 
offering of a fowl As is usual in Chhattlsgarh, their rules 
as to food aie veiy lax, and they will eat both fowls and 
pork Nevertheless Biahmans will take water at then hands 
and eat the rice and giam which they have paiched The 
caste considei fishing to have been then original occupation, 
and tell a stoiy to the effect that their ancestors saved the 
deity in their boat on the occasion of the Deluge, and in 
return were given the power of catching three or four times 

^ T) ibcs aud Casics of Bcu^al, -irl Kewit 
2 7; tics and Castes of Bengal ibidem 
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as many fish as ordinary persons in the same space of time 
Some of them parch gram and rice, and others act as coolies 
and ba7ighy-\iQ.zxQxs\ Kewats are usually m poor circum- 
stances, but they boast that the town of Bilaspur is named 
after Bilasa Keotin, a woman of their caste She was 
married, but was sought after by the king of the country, so 
she held out her cloth to the sun, calling on him to set it on 
file, and was burnt alive, preserving her virtue Her husband 
burnt himself with her, and the pair ascended to heaven 

1 A curved stick earned across the shoulders, from which aie suspended two 
panniers 
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9 The Khairwas of Damoh 

Khairwap, Kharwap, Khaipa, Khaipwa.^ A primitive 
tube of the Chota Nagpur plateau and Bihar Neaily 20,000 
Khairwars are now under the jurisdiction of the Central 
Provinces, of whom two-thirds belong to the recently acquired 
Sarguja State, and the lemainder to the adjoining States 
and the Bilaspur District A few hundred Khairwars or 
Khairwas are also returned from the Damoh Distiict in the 
Bundelkhand country Colonel Dalton considers the Khaii- 
wars to be closely connected with the Cheros He relates 
that the Cheros, once dominant in Gorakhpur and Shahabad, 
weie expelled from these tracts many centuries ago by the 
Gorkhas and other tribes, and came into Palamau “ It is 
said that the Palamau population then consisted of Khar- 
wars, Gonds, Mars, Korwas, Parheyas and Kisans Of these 
the Kharwars were the people of most consideration The 
Cheros conciliated them and allowed them to remain m 
peaceful possession of the hill tracts bordering on Sarguja , 
all the Cheros of note who assisted in the expedition obtained 
military service grants of land, which they still letain It is 

^ This article is based on Mr and some notes taken by Mr Hira Lai 
Crooke’s and Colonel Dalton’s accounts, at Raigarh 
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popularly asserted that at the commencement of the Chero 
rule in Palamau they numbered twelve thousand families and 
the Khaiwars eighteen thousand, and if an individual of one 
or the other is asked to what tribe he belongs, he will say not 
that he is a Chero or a Kharwar, but that he belongs to the 
twelve thousand or the eighteen thousand, as the case may 
be Intermarriages between Chero and Kharwar families 
have taken place. A relative of the Palamau Raja married 
a sister of Maninath Singh, Raja of Ramgarh, and this is 
among themselves an admission of identity of origin, as both 
claiming to be Rajputs they could not mtei marry till it was 
proved to the satisfaction of the family priest that the parties 
belonged to the same class The Rajas of Ramgarh and 

Jashpur are members of this tribe, who have nearly succeeded 
m obliterating their Turanian traits by successive inter- 
marriages with Aiyan families The Jashpur Raja is wedded 
to a lady of pure Rajput blood, and by liberal dowries has 
succeeded m obtaining a similar union for three of his 
daughteis It is a costly ambition, but there is no doubt that 
the libeial infusion of fresh blood greatly impioves the 
Kharwar physique ” ^ This passage demonstrates the exist- 
ence of a close connection between the Cheros and Khairwars 
Elsewhere Colonel Dalton connects the Santals with the Khair- 
wars as follows ^ “A wild goose coming fiom the great ocean 
alighted at Ahiri Pipri and there laid two eggs From these 
two eggs a male and female were produced, who were the 
paients of the Santal race From Ahiri Pipri our (Santal) 
ancestors migiated to Hara Dutti, and there they greatly 
increased and multiplied and were called Kharwar ” This 
also affords some reason for supposing that the Khairwars 
are an offshoot of the Cheios and Santals Mr Crooke 
remarks, “ That m Mirzapur the people themselves derive 
their name either from their occupation as makers of 
catechu {khair) or on account of their emigiation from 
some place called Khairagarh, regarding which there 
IS a great difference of opinion If the Santal tradi- 
tion IS to be accepted, Khairagarh is the place of that 
name m the Hazaribagh Distiict , but the Mirzapur 
tradition seems to point to some locality in the south oi 
^ Ethnology of Bcitgal, pp 12S, 129 ^ Ibidem, pp 209, 210 
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west, in which case Khairagarh may be identified with the 
most important of the Chhattlsgarh Feudatory States, or 
with the paigana of that name in the Allahabad District”^ 
According to then own tiaditions in Chota Nagpur, Sir H 
Risley states that,^ “ The Kharwars declare their original seat 
to have been the fort of Rohtas, so called as having been the 
chosen abode of Rohitaswa, son of Harischandra, of the 
family of the Sun Fiom this ancient house they also claim 
descent, calling themselves Surajvansis, and wearing the Ja7ieo 
01 caste thread distinguishing the Rajputs A less flattering 
tradition makes them out to be the offspring of a marriage 
between a Kshatriya man and a Bhar woman contracted in 
the days of King Ben, when distinctions of caste were 
abolished and men might mairy whom they would” A 
somewhat similar story of themselves is told by the tube 
in the Bamra State Here they say that their original 
ancestors were the Sun and a daughter of Lakshmi,the goddess 
of wealth, who lived in the town of Sara She was very 
beautiful and the Sun desired her, and began blowing into a 
conch-shell to express his passion While the girl was 
gaping at the sight and sound, a drop of the spittle fell into 
her mouth and impiegnated her Subsequently a son was 
born from hei aim and a daughter from her thigh, who were 
known as Bhujbalrai and Janghrai^ Bhujbalrai was given 
great strength by the Sun, and he fought with the people of 
the country, and became king of Rathgaih But m conse- 
quence of this he and his family grew proud, and Lakshmi 
determined to test them whether they were worthy of the 
iiches she had given them So she came m the guise of a' 
beggar to the door, but was driven away without alms On 
this she cursed them, and said that their descendants, the 
Khairwars, should always be poor, and should eke out a 
scanty subsistence from the forests And in consequence 
the Khairwars have ever since been engaged in boiling wood 
for catechu Mr Hira Lai identifies the Rathgarh of this 
story with the tract of Rath m the north of the Raigarh 

^ Tribes and Castes, art Kharwar the whole story is obviously a Brah- 

^ Tithes and Castes of Bengal manical legend Balrai seems a cor- 

3 From bhuj, an arm, and jangli, a ruption of Balaram, the brother of 
thigh These are Hindi words, and Krishna 
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State and the town of Sara, wheie Lakshmi’s daughtei lived 
and her childien weie born, with Sana in Saiangarh 
2 Its On the information available as to the past histoiy of 

origin tube ht seems piobable that the Khaiiwais may, as 

suggested by Sir H Risley, be an offshoot from some othei 
group The most piobable deiivation of the name seems 
to from the khair or catechu tiee (Acacia catechu) , and 
it may be supposed that it was the adoption as a calling 
of the making of catechu which led to their diffeientiation. 
Mr Ciooke derives their name either fiom the khatr tiee 
or a place called Khairagaih, but this latter name almost 
certainly means ‘ The fort of the khatr trees ’ The Khairwas 
oi Khairwais of the Kaimur hills, who are identified by 
Colonel Dalton and m the India Census of 1901 with the 
Khan wars of Chota Nagpui, aie certainly named after the 
tree , they are generally lecognised as being Gonds who 
have taken to the business of boiling catechu, and are 
hence distinguished, being a little looked down upon by 
other Gonds Mr Crooke describes them m Mirzapur as 
“ Admittedly a compound of various jungle tribes who have 
taken to this special occupation , while according to another 
account they are the offspimg of the Saharias or Saonrs, 
with whom their sept names are said to be identical ” He 
also identifies them with the Kathkaris of Bombay, whose 
name means ‘ makers of katha or prepared catechu ' The 
Khairwais of Chota Nagpui have every wheie a subdivision 
which makes catechu, this being known as Khaiichura m the 
Central Provinces, Khaiii m Bengal and Khairaha m the 
United Provinces This group is looked down upon by 
the other Khairwais, who consider their occupation to be 
disreputable and do not marry with them Possibly the pre- 
paration of catechu, like basket- and mat-making, is despised 
as being a profession practised by primitive dwellers m forests, 
and so those Khairwais who have become more civilised are 
now anxious to disclaim it Sir H Risley has several times 
pointed out the indeterminate nature of the constitution 
of the Chota Nagpur tribes, between several of whom 
intei marriage is common And it seems certain that the 
tribes as we know them now must have been differentiated 
from one 01 more common stocks much m the same fashion 
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as castes, though lather by the influence of local settlement 
than by diffeiences of occupation, and at a much eaihei date 
And on the above facts it seems likely that the Khanwais of 
Chota Nagpui aie an occupational offshoot of the Cheros and 
Santals, as those of the Kaimui hills aie of the Gonds and 
Savais 

Colonel Dalton states that the tribe had four subdivisions, 3 Tnbai 
Bhogta, Mahto, Rawat and Manjhi Of these Mahto simply ^msions 
means a village headman, and is used as a title by many 
castes and tubes , Rawat is a term meaning chief, and is in 
common use as a title , and Manjhi too is a title, being 
specially applied to boatmen, and also means a village head- 
man among the Santals These divisions, too, affbid some 
leason for considering the tube to be a mixed group Other 
occupational subtubes aie recoided by Sir H Risley, and are 
found in the Cential Provinces, but these appaiently have 
grown up since Colonel Dalton’s time 

The most important group in Bengal are the Bhogtas, 
who are found, says Colonel Dalton, “ In the hills of Palamau, 
skiitmg Saiguja, in Ton and Bhanwar Pahar of Chota Nagpur 
and other places They have always had an mdifieient lepu- 
tation The head of the clan in Palamau was a notoiious 
freebootei, who, aftei having been outlawed and successfully 
evaded eveiy attempt to capture him, obtained a jagir^ on his 
surrendering and promising to keep the peace He kept to his 
engagement and died in fair repute, but his two sons could 
not lesist the oppoitunity afforded by the disturbances of 
1857—58. After giving much trouble they were captured , 
one was hanged, the other transported for life and the estate 
was confiscated ” Mi Crooke notes that the Khan wars since 
adopting liinduism pei formed human sacrifices to Kali Some 
of our people who fell into their hands during the Mutiny 
were so dealt with “ 

In the Central Provinces theie is a group known as 
Surajvansi 01 Descendants of the Sun, or Janeodhari, ‘Those 
who wear the sacred thread ’ This is the aristocratic division 
of the caste, to which the chiefs and zamindars belong, and 
accoiding to the usual piactice they have consolidated their 


1 Estate held on feudal tenure 
" Reltgion ajid Folllojc of Nofthe?}! Indta, \(A 11 p 170 
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higher position by marrying only among themselves C 
groups are the Dualbandhi, who say that they are so c; 
because they make a livelihood by building the eaithen di 
or walls for houses and yards , but in Mirzapur they di 
the name from dual, a leather belt which is supposed to 
been the uniform of their forefathers when serving as sold 
The Patbandhi or silk-makers, according to their own s 
are thus named because their ancestors were once very 
and woie silk , but a more probable hypothesis is that 
were rearers of tasar silk cocoons The Beldar or Mat 
work as navvies, and are also known as Kawarvans 
‘ Descendants of the Kawars,’ another tribe of the loca 
and last come the Khairchura, who take their name frorr 
k/iazr tree and are catechu-makers 

The tribe have a large number of exogamous gr 
named after plants and animals Members of the m< 
tortoise, parrot, pig, monkey, vulture, banyan tree and c 
palm septs worship their totem animal or tree, and when 
find the dead body of the animal they throw away an ear 
cooking-pot to purify themselves, as is done when a mei 
of the family dies Those of the Dhan (nee). Non (salt), 
(plough) and Dhenki (rice pounding-Iever) septs cannot 
pense with the use of these objects, but make a prehmi 
obeisance before employing them Those of the Kdnst 
sprinkle water mixed with kdns^ grass over the biide 
bridegroom at the marriage ceremony, and those of 
CJiandan or sandalwood sept apply sandal -paste- to 
foreheads They cannot cleaily explain the meanin 
these observances, but some of them have a vague idea 
they are descended from the totem object 

Marriage is either infant or adult, and in the latter c; 
girl IS not disposed of without her consent A bride- 
vaiying from five to ten rupees is paid, and m the case 
girl given to a widowei the amount is doubled The H 
ceiemonial has been adopted for the wedding, and an auspr 
day is fixed by a Brahman In Bengal Sir H Risley i 
that “ Remnants of non- Aryan usage may be discerned ii 
mairiage ceremony itself Both parties must first go thn 
the form of marriage to a mango tree or at least a bran( 
* Crooke, T-i ibes and Castes ~ Sacchamm sponianeinn 
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the tree , and must exchange blood mixed with szndm , though. 
in the final and binding act sindur alone is smeared by the 
bridegroom upon the bride’s forehead and the parting of hei 
hair” As has been pointed out by Mr Crooke, the custom 
of smeaiing vermilion on the biide’s forehead is a substitute 
for an earliei anointing with blood , just as the oiigmal idea 
underlying the offering of a cocoanut was that of sub- 
stitution for a human head In some cases blood alone is 
still used Thus Sir H Risley notes that among the Birhors 
the marriage rite is performed by drawing blood from the 
little fingers of the bride and bridegroom and smearing it 
on each of them ^ The blood-covenant by which a biide 
was admitted to her husband’s sept by being smeared with 
his blood IS believed to have been a common rite among 
primitive tribes 

As a rule, the tribe bury the dead, though the Hindu 
custom of ciemation is coming into fashion among the well- 
to-do Before the interment they carry the corpse seven 
times lound the grave, and it is buried with the feet pointing 
to the north They observe mourning for ten days apd 
abstain fiom animal food and liquor during that period A 
curious custom is reported from the Bilaspur District, where 
it IS said that children cut a small piece Of flesh from the 
finger of a dead parent and swallow it, considering this as a 
requital for the laboui of the mother in having carried the 
child for nine months in her womb So m return they carry 
a piece of her flesh in their bodies But the correct explana- 
tion as given by Sir J G Frazer is that they do it to prevent 
themselves from being haunted by the ghosts of their parents 
“ Thus Orestes,^ after he had gone mad from murdering his 
mother, recovered his wits by biting off one of his own fingers , 
since his victim was his own mother it might be supposed 
that the tasting of his own blood was the same as hers , and 
the furies of his murdered mother, which had appeared black 
to him before, appeared white as soon as he had mutilated 
himself m this way The Indians of Guiana believe that an 

^ Tribes and Castes, art Birhor all of homicide, but it seems likely that 

the action of the Khairwais may be 

^ The above instances aie repro- based on the same motives, as the 
duced from Su J G Frazei’s Psyche's fear of ghosts is strong among these 

(London, 1909) These cases are tribes 


6 Disposal 
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avenger of blood who has slam his man must go mad unless 
he tastes the blood of his victim, the notion apparently being 
that the ghost drives him crazy A similar custom was 
obseived by the Maoris m battle When a wanior had slam 
his foe m combat, he tasted his blood, believing that this 
preserved him from the avenging spiiit (atud) of his victim , 
for they imagined that ‘ the moment a slayer had tasted the 
blood of the slain, the dead man became a pait of his being 
and placed him under the protection of the alua or guardian- 
spirit of the deceased ’ Some of the North American Indians 
also diank the blood of their enemies m battle Stiange as 
it may seem, this tiuly savage superstition exists apparently 
m Italy to this day There is a widespread opinion in 
Calabria that if a murderer is to escape he must suck his 
victim’s blood from the reeking blade of the dagger with 
which he did the deed ” 

The leligion of the tribe is of the usual animistic type 
Colonel Dalton notes that they have, like the Kols, a village 
priest, known as Pahan or Baiga He is always one of the 
impure tribes, a Bhuiya, a Kharwar or a Koiwa, ^nd he 
offers a gieat triennial saciifice of a buffalo m the sacied 
grove, or on a rock near the village The fact that the 
Khairwars employed members of the Korwa and Bhuiya 
tribes as their village priests may be taken to indicate that 
the latter aie the earlier residents of the country, and are on 
this account employed by the Khairwars as later arrivals for 
the conciliation of the indigenous deities Colonel Dalton 
states that the Khairwars made no prayers to any of the 
Hindu gods, but when in great trouble they appealed to the 
sun In the Central Provinces the mam body of the tribe, 
and particularly those who belong to the landholding class, 
piofess the Hindu religion 

The Khairwars have now also adopted the Hindu rule of 
inheritance, and have abandoned the tubal custom which 
Sir H Risley records as existing in Bengal “ Here the 
eldest son of the senior wife, even if younger than one of the 
sons of the second wife, inherits the entire property, subject 
to the obligation of piovidmg for all other legitimate children 
If the inheritance consists of land, the heir is expected to 
cieate separate maintenance grants in favour of his younger 
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bi Others Daughters can never inherit, but aie entitled to 

live in the ancestral home till they ai e married ” ^ 

The Khairwas or Khairwars of the Kaimur hills are 9 The 
derived, as already seen, from the Gonds and Savars, and ^^oamoh 
theiefore are ethnologically a distinct group from those of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau, who have been described above 
But as nearly every caste is made up of diverse ethnological 
elements held together by the tie of a common occupation. 

It does not seem worth while to treat these groups separately 
Colonel Dalton, who also identifies them with the main tribe, 
records an interesting notice of them at an earlier period ^ 

“ There is in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches 
a notice of the Kharwars of the Kaimur hills in the Mlizapui 
District, to the north of the Son river, by Captain J P Blunt, 
who in his journey from Chunar to Ellora in AD 1794, met 
with them and describes them as a very piimitive tribe He 
visited one of their villages consisting of half a dozen poor 
huts, and though proceeding with the utmost caution, 
unattended, to prevent alarm, the Inhabitants fled at his 
appioach The women were seen, assisted by the men, 
cariying off their children and moving with speed to hide 
themselves in the woods It was observed that they were 
nearly naked, and the only articles of domestic use found in 
the deserted huts were a few gourds foi water-vessels, some 
bows and airows, and some fowls as wild as their masters 
With great difficulty, by the employment of Kols as mediatois, 
some of the men were induced to return They were 
neaily naked, but armed with bows and arrows and a 
hatchet ” 

In Damoh the Khairwars are said to come from Panna 
State During the working season they live in tempoiaiy 
sheds in the forest, and migrate from place to place as the 
supply of trees is exhausted Having cut down a tree they 
strip off the bark and cut the inner and tender wood into 
small pieces, which are boiled for two 01 three days until a 
thick black paste is obtained From this the water is allowed 
to diain off, and the residue is made into cakes and diied 
in the sun It is eaten in small pieces with betel-leaf and 
areca-nut Duty is levied by the Forest Department at the 

^ Risley, loc cit 2 Ethnology of Bengal, pp 128, 129 
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rate of a lupee per handi or pot m which boiling is cairied 
on In Bombay various superstitious obseivances are con- 
nected with the manufacture of catechu , and Mr Ciooke 
quoted the following description of them from the Bombay 
Gazetteer ^ “ Every year on the day after the Holi the 
chTilha ceremony takes place In a tiench seven feet long 
by thiee, and about three deep, khair logs are carefully 
stacked and closely packed till they stand m a heap about 
thiee feet above ground The pile is then set on fire and 
allowed to burn to the level of the ground The village 
sweeper breaks a cocoanut, kills a couple of fowls and 
spi inkles a little liquor near the pile Then, after washing 
their feet, the sweepei and the village headman walk barefoot 
hurriedly across the fire After this strangers come to fulfil 
vows, and giving one anna and a half cocoanut to the sweeper, 
and the other half cocoanut to the headman, wash their feet, 
and turning to the left, walk over the pile The fire seems 
to cause none of them any pain ” The following description 
of the Kathkaiis as hunteis of monkeys is also taken by 
Mr Crooke from the Bombay Gazetteer ^ “The Kathkaiis 
repiesent themselves as descended fiom the monkeys of 
Rama Now that their legitimate occupation of preparing 
catechu {/eat/i) has been interfered with, they subsist almost 
entirely by hunting, and habitually kill and eat monkeys, 
shooting them with bows and ariows In order to approach 
within range they aie obliged to have lecourse to stratagems, 
as the monkeys at once recognise them m their ordinary 
costume The luse usually adopted is for one of the best 
shots to put on a woman’s robe (sdn), under the ample folds 
of which he conceals his murderous weapons Approaching 
the tree in which the monkeys are seated, the sportsman 
afifects the utmost unconcern, and busies himself with the 
innocent occupation of picking up twigs and leaves, and thus 
disarming suspicion he is enabled to get a sufficiently close 
shot to lender success a certainty” 

Khandait, Khandayat. The military caste of Oiissa, 
the word Khandait meaning ‘swordsman,’ and being deiived 

^ Crooke’s Tubes and Castes, art Gazettee) , x 48 and 111 310 

Khairwa Quoting from Bo?nbay ® Loc cit 
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fiom the Uiij^a JJianda, a swoid Sii H Risley lemarks of 
the Khandaits ^ “ The caste is foi the most pait, if not 
entirely, composed of Bhuiyas, whose tiue affinities have been 
disguised under a functional name, while then customs, then 
lehgion and in some cases even then complexion and featuies 
have been modified by long contact with Hindus of relatively 
pure Ai}an descent The ancient Rajas of Oiissa kept up 
large armies and paititioned the land on strictly mihtaiy 
tenures These ai mies consisted of various castes and races, 
the uppei ranks being officcicd by men of good Aryan 
descent, vhile the lower ones weie reciuited from the low 
castes alike of the hills and the plains In the social system 
of Oiissa, the Siesta or ‘best’ Khandaits rank next to the 
Rajputs, who have not the intimate connection with the land 
which has helped to raise the Khandaits to then piesent 
position” The Khandaits are thus like the Maiathas, and 
the small body of Paiks in the northern Distiicts, a caste 
foimed fiom military service, and though icciuited for the 
most pait oiiginally from the Dravidian tubes, they have 
obtained a considerable rise in status owing to their occupa- 
tion and the oppoitunity which has been affoidcd to many 
of them to become landholders The best Khandaits now 
aspiic to Rajput rank, while the bulk of them have the 
position of cultivatois, from whom Biahmans will take watei, 
01 a much higlici one than the)'' aic entitled to by descent 
In" the Cential Provinces the Khandaits have no subcastes, 
and onl)'- two got i as or clans, named after the Kachhap or 
tortoise and the Nagas or cobi a respectively These divisions 
appear, howevci, to be nominal, and do not regulate mairiage, 
as to which the only rule obscn^cd is that persons whose 
descent can be traced from the same parent should not many 
each other Early mairiage is usual, and if a girl arrives at 
adolescence without a husband having been found for hei, 
she goes thiough the ceremony of wedlock with an ariow 
Polygamy is permitted, but a person resorting to it is looked 
down on and nicknamed Maipkhia or wife- eater The 
essential portion of the mairiage ceremony is the bandan or 

^ Tubes and Castes of Bengal, art - The following particulars aie from 
Khandail In 1911, after the tnnsfer a paper by Mr Kishinath Bohidar, 
of Svmbalpur, only 18 Kbandaits Assistant Settlement Superintendent, 
remained m the Central Proainccs Sonpur 
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tying of the hands of the bride and bridegroom together with 
knsha grass The biidegroom must lift up the bride and 
walk seven times round the marriage altar carrying her 
Widow-marriage and divorce are permitted in the Central 
Piovmces, and Brahmans are employed for religious and 
ceremonial purposes 
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KhangcaPj^ called also Kotwdl, Jemadar or Darhdma 
(gatekeeper) A low caste of village watchmen and field- 
labourers belonging to Bundelkhand, and found in the 
Saugor, Damoh, Narsinghpur and Jubbulpore Districts 
They numbered nearly 13,000 in 19 ii The Khangars are 
also numeious m the United Provinces Hindu ingenuity 
has evolved various explanations of the word Khangar, such 
as ' khandl a pit, and ^gai^l maker, digger, because the 
Khangar digs holes in other people’s houses for the purposes 
of theft The caste is, however, almost certainly of non- 
Aryan origin, and there is little doubt also that Bundelkhand 
was its original home It may be noted that the Munda 
tribe have a division called Khangar with which the caste 
may have some connection The Khangars themselves 
relate the following story of their origin Their ancestors 
were formerly the rulers of the fort and territory of Kurar 
in Bundelkhand, when a Bundela Rajput came and settled 
there The Bundela had a very pretty daughter whom the 
Khangar Raja demanded in marriage The Bundela did 
not wish to give his daughter to the Khangar, but could not 
refuse the Raja outright, so he said that he would consent 
if all the Khangars would agree to adopt Bundela practices 
This the Khangars readily agreed to do, and the Bundela 
thereupon invited them all to a wedding feast, and having 

1 Compiled principally from a paper by Kanbya Lai, clerk in tire Gazetteer 
Office 
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summoned his companions and plied the Khangars witli 
liquor until they were dead diunk, cut them all to pieces 
One pregnant woman only escaped by hiding m a field of 
} usunt or safflower,^ and on this account the Khangars still 
\eneiatc the Kit sum and will not wear cloths dyed with 
saffion She fled to the house of a Muhammadan eunuch 
or Fakii, who gave hci shcltci and afteiwaids placed hot 
with a Dclngi landowner The Bundelas followed hci up 
and came to the house of the Dangi, who denied that the 
Khanmli woman ivas ivith him The Bundelas then asked 

o 

him to make all the women in his house cat togcthci to 
pro\c that none of them was the Khangaiin, on which the 
Dclngi five times distiibutcd the uiaiJiar, a saciificial cake 
which IS only given to lelations, to all the ivomen of the 
household including the Khangaiin, and thus convinced the 
Bundelas that she was not in the house The woman ivho 
was thus saved became the ancestoi of the whole Khangar 
caste, and in memory of this act the Khangais and Nadia 
Dangis aic still each bidden to cat the matliar cake at the 
weddings of the othci, oi at least so it is said, ivhilc the 
Fakii s, in honour of this great occasion when one of their 
numbei acted as givei rathei than leceivei, do not beg for 
alms at the wedding of a Khangai, but on the contiaiy 
bung presents The basis of the story, that the Khangars 
wcic the indigenous inhabitants of Bundelkhand and wcic 
driven out and slaughtcied by the immigiant Bundelas, ma)^ 
not impiobably be histoiically coiicct It is also said that 
no Khangar is even now allowed to entci the foit of Kuiai, 
and that the spirit of the murdeied chief still haunts it, so 
that if a bed is placed thcie in the evening with a tooth-stick, 
the tooth-stick wnll be split in the moining as aftci use, and 
the bed w ill appeal as if it had been slept in " 

The caste has foui subdivisions, named Rai, Mndha oi 
Naklb, Karbal and Dahat The Rai oi loyal Khangais 
arc the highest group and piactisc h)'’pcigamy ivith families 
of the Miidha and Kaibal gioups, taking daughtcis fiom 
them in maiiiage but not giving then daughtcis to them 

* Cut thtir! us tti’L'on.is slightlj clificront acrsion of the atory is 

guon by Captain Linrcl ilic Dlngis, 

- In tlie rtlinogripliic Appendices it must be ri.membLrccl, arc i liigli 
to tlic It C,( Ct/.sus Repot t of 1901 a caste ranking just below Rajputs 
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The Mirdhas or Nakibs are so called because they act as 
mace-beareis and form the bodyguard of pimces Veiy few, 
if any, are to be found in the Central Provinces The 
Karbal aie supposed to be especially valorous The Dahats 
have developed into a separate caste called Dahait, and are 
looked down on by all the other divisions as they keep pigs 
The caste is also divided into numerous exogamous septs, 
all of which aie totemistic , and the members of the sept 
usually show veneration to the object from which the sept 
takes its name Some of the names of septs are as follows 
Bachhiya from bachhra a calf, Barha fiom barali a pig, this 
sept woi shipping the pig , Belgotia from the bel tiee , 
Chandan fiom the sandalwood tree , Chirai from cliiriya a 
bird, this sept revering sparrows , Ghurgotia from ghora a 
horse (members of this sept touch the feet of a horse before 
mounting it and do not ride on a hoise in wedding pro- 
cessions) , Guae from the iguana , Hanuman from the 
monkey god , Hathi fiom the elephant , Kasgotia fiom 
kdnsa bell-metal (members of this sept do not use vessels 
of bell-metal on ceiemonial occasions nor sell them), Mahiyar 
from mailiar fried cakes (members of this sept do not use 
gilt at their weddings and may not sell ght by weight though 
they may sell it by measure) , San after j<3:;z-hemp (members 
of this sept place pieces of hemp near their family god) , 
Sandgotia from sd 7 id a bullock , Tambagotia from tdttiba 
copper , and Vishnu from the god of that name, whom the 
sept woiship The names of 31 septs in all are reported 
and there are probably others The fact that two or three 
septs are named after Hindu deities may be noticed as 
peculiar 

The marriage of members of the same sept is prohibited 
and also that of first cousins Girls aie usually married at 
about ten years of age, the parents of the girl having to 
undertake the duty of finding a husband The ceiemonial 
in vogue in the northern Districts is followed throughout, an 
astrologer being consulted to ascertain that the hoioscopes 
of the pair are favourable, and a Brahman employed to 
draw up the laga 7 i or auspicious paper fixing the date of the 
marriage The bridegroom is dressed in a yellow gown and 
over-cloth, with tiousers of red chintz, led shoes, and a 
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marriage-crown of date-palm leaves He has the silver 
ornaments usually worn by women on his neck, as the 
khangwdri or silver ring, and the hamel or necklace of 
rupees In order to avert the evil eye he carries a dagger 
or nutcracker, and a smudge of lampblack is made on his 
forehead to disfigure him and thus avert the evil eye, which 
it is thought would otherwise be too probably attracted by 
his exquisitely beautiful appearance in his wedding garments 
The binding portion of the ceremony is the bhmiwa}' or 
walking round the sacred post of the munga tree {Monnga 
pterygospermd) This is done six times by the couple, the 
bridegroom leading, and they then make a seventh turn 
round the hedi or sacrificial fire If the bride is a child this 
seventh round is omitted at the marriage and performed at 
the Dusarta or going-away ceremony After the marriage 
the haldz ceiemony takes place, the father of the bridegroom 
being dressed in women’s clothes , he then dances with the 
mother of the bride, while they throw turmeric mixed with 
water over each other Widow-marnage is allowed, and the 
widow may marry anybody m the caste , the ceremony 
consists in the placing of bangles on her wrist, and is always 
pel formed at night, a Wednesday being usually selected A 
feast must afterwards be given to the caste-fellows Divorce 
IS also permitted, and may be effected at the instance of 
either party in the piesence of the caste pazichdyat or 
committee. When a husband divorces his wife he must 
give a feast 

The Khangars worship the usual Hindu deities and 
especially venerate Dulha Deo, a favourite household godling 
in the northern Districts Pachgara Deo is a deity who 
seems to have been created to commemorate the occasion 
when the Dangi distributed the marriage cakes five times to 
the fugitive ancestress of the caste His cult is now on the 
decline, but some still considei him the most important deity 
of all, and it is said that no Khangar will tell an untruth 
after having sworn by this god Children dying unmarried 
and persons dying of leprosy or smallpox are buried, while 
others are buried or burnt according as the family can afford 
the more expensive rite of cremation or not As among 
other castes a corpse must not be burnt between sunset and 
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sunrise, as it is believed that this would cause the soul to 
be born blind m the next birth Nor must the coipse be 
wiapped in stitched clothes, as in that case the child in 
which It IS reincarnated would be born with its arms and 
legs entangled The corpse is laid on its back and some 
gM, til, barley cakes and sandalwood, if available, are placed 
on the body The soul of the deceased is believed to haunt 
the house for three days, and each night a lamp and a little 
water in an earthen pot are placed ready for it When 
cremation takes place the ashes are collected on the third 
day and the burning ground is cleaned with cowdung and 
sprinkled with milk, mustard and salt, m order that a cow 
may lick over the place and the soul of the deceased may 
thus find more easy admission into Baikunth or heaven 
Well-to-do persons take the bones of the dead to the Ganges, 
a few from the different parts of the body being selected and 
tied round the bearer’s neck Mourning is usually only 
observed for three days 

The Khangars do not admit outsiders into the caste, 
except children born of a Khangar father and a mother 
belonging to one of the highest castes A woman going 
wrong with a man of another caste is finally expelled, but 
liaisons within the caste may be atoned for by the usual 
penalty of a feast The caste eat flesh and drink liquor but 
abjure fowls, pork and beef They will take food cooked 
without water from Banias, Sunars and Tameras, but katchi 
roti only fiom the Brahmans who act as their priests Such 
Brahmans are received on teims of equality by others of the 
caste Khangars bathe daily, and their women take off their 
outer cloth to eat food, because this is not washed every 
day Food cooked with water must be consumed in the 
chauka or place where it is prepared, and not carried outside 
the house Men of the caste often have the suffix Singh 
after their names m imitation of the Rajputs Although 
their social observances are thus in some respects strict, the 
status of the caste is low, and Brahmans do not take water 
from them 

The Khangars say that their ancestois were soldiers, but 
at piesent they are generally tenants, field-labourers and 
village watchmen. They were formerly noted thieves, and 
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several proverbs lemain in testimony to this “ The Khangar 
IS strong only when he possesses a klmnta (a pointed iron 
rod to break through the wall of a house) ’’ ‘ The Sunar 

and the Khangar only flouiish together’ , because the Sunar 
acts as a receiver of the pi opeity stolen by the Khangar 
They are said to have had different ways of breaking into a 
house, those who got thiough the roof being called chhappm tor, 
while others who dug through the side walls were known as 
khonpaphor They have now, however, geneially relinquished 
their criminal practices and settled down to live as respectable 
citizens 
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Kharia.^ A primitive Kolarian tribe, of which about i General 
goo persons were returned from the Central Provinces in 
igi I They belong to the Bilaspur District and the Jashpur 
and Raigarh States The Kharias are one of the most 
backward of the Kolarian tribes, and appear to be allied 
to the Mundas and Savars Colonel Dalton says of them 
“ In the Chota Nagpur estate they aie found in large com- 
munities, and the Kharias belonging to these communities 
are far more civilised than those who live apart Their best 
settlements he near the southern Koel river, which stream 
they venerate as the Santals do the Damudar, and into it 
they throw the ashes of their dead ” Chota Nagpur is the 
home of the Kharias, and their total strength is over a lakh 
They are found elsewhere only in Assam, where they have 
piobably migrated to the tea-gardens 

The Kharia legend of origin resembles that of the 2 Legend 
Mundas, and tends to show that they aie an elder branch of 
that tribe They say that a child was boin to a woman m 
the jungle, and she left it to fetch a basket in which to cairy 
it home On her return she saw a cobra spreading its hood 

1 This article is mainly based on Dalton’s and Sir H Risley’s accounts 
notes taken by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai of the tribe 
at Raigarh, with extracts from Colonel 
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over the child to protect it from the sun On this account 
the child was called Nagvansi (of the race of the cobra), and 
became the ancestor of the Nagvansi Rajas of Chota 
Nagpur The Khaiias say this child had an elder brother, 
and the two bi others set out on a journey, the younger 
riding a horse and the elder carrying a kdwar or banghy 
with their luggage When they came to Chota Nagpur the 
younger was made king, on which the elder brother also 
asked foi a share of the inheritance The people then put 
two caskets before him and asked him to choose one One 
of the caskets contained silver and the other only some earth. 
The elder brother chose that which contained earth, and on 
this he was told that the fate of himself and his descendants 
would be to till the soil, and carry banghys as he had been 
doing The Kharias say that they are descended from the 
eldei brother, while the younger was the ancestor of the 
Nagvansi Rajas, who are really Mundas They say that 
they can never enter the house of the Nagvansi Rajas 
because they stand in the i elation of elder brother-in-law to 
the Ranis, who aie consequently piohibited from looking on 
the face of a Kharia This story is exactly like that of the 
Paijas in connection with the Rajas of Bastar And as the 
Parjas aie probably an older branch of the Gonds, who were 
reduced to subjection by the subsequent Raj-Gond im- 
migrants under the ancestors of the Bastar Rajas, so it 
seems a leasonable hypothesis that the Kharias stood in a 
similar relationship to the Mundas or Kols This theory 
derives some support from the fact that, according to Sir H 
Risley, the Mundas will take daughters in marriage from 
the Kharias, but will not give their daughters to them, and 
the Khaiias speak of the Mundas as their elder brethren^ 
Mr Hira Lai suggests that the name Kharia is derived 
from kharkhart, a palanquin or litter, and that the original 
name Khai kharia has been conti acted into Kharia He 
states that m the Uriya country Oraons, who cany litters, 
are also called Kharias This derivation is in accordance 
with the tradition of the Kharias that their first ancestor 
carried a banghy, and with the fact that the Kols are the 
best professional dhoohe-h&dL\exs. 

^ Tribes and Castes of Bengal, art Khaiia 
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In Raigarh the Kharias have only two subtribes, the 3 Sub- 
Dudh, or milk Khanas, and the Delki Of these the Delki 
aie said to be of mixed origin. They take food from 
Brahmans, and explain that they do so because an ancestress 
went wiong with a Brahman It seems likely that they 
may be descended from the ofFspimg of immigrant Hindus 
m Chota Nagpur with Kharia women, like similar sub- 
divisions in other tubes The Delkis look down on the 
Dudh Khanas, saying that the latter eat the flesh of tigers 
and monkeys, fiom which the Delkis abstain In Bengal 
the tube have two othei divisions, the Erenga and Munda 
Khanas 

The tube is divided, like others, into totemistic exogamous 4 Exo- 
septs, which pay reveience to then totems Thus membeis 
of the Kulu (toitoise), Kiro (tiger). Nag (cobra), Kankul 
(leopard) and Kuto (crocodile) septs abstain from killing 
their totem animal, fold their hands in obeisance when they 
meet it, and taking up some dust from the animal’s track 
place it on their heads as a mark of veneration Ceitam 
septs cannot wholly abstain fiom the consumption of their 
sept totem, so they make a compromise Thus membeis of 
the Baa, or nee sept, cannot help eating nee, but they will 
not eat the scum which gathers over the rice as it is being 
boiled Those of the Bilum or salt sept must not take up 
a little salt on one finger and suck it, but must always use 
two or moie fingers for conveying salt to the mouth, pre- 
sumably as a mark of respect Members of the Suren or 
stone sept will not make ovens with stones but only with 
clods of eaith The tube do not now think they are 
actually descended from their totems, but tell stones 
accounting for the connection Thus the Katang Kondai 
or bamboo sept say that a girl in the family of their 
ancestors went to cut bamboos and never came back Her 
parents went to search for her and heard a voice calling out 
from the bamboos, but could not find their daughter Then 
they understood that the bamboo was of their own family 
and must not be cut by them The supposition is appar- 
ently that the girl was transformed into a bamboo 

Marriage between members of the same sept is forbidden, 5 Mar- 
but the rule is not always observed A brother’s daughter 
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may many a sistei’s son, but not vice versa Marriage is 
always adult, and overturns come fiom the boy’s father 
The customary bride-piice is twelve bullocks, but many 
families cannot afford this, and resoit is then made to a 
fiction The boy’s party make twelve models of bullocks 
in earth, and placing each in a leaf-plate send them to the 
gill’s paity, who thiow away two, saying that one has been 
eaten by a tigei, and the other has fallen into a pit and 
died The lemaining ten are returned to the bridegroom’s 
paity, who throw away two, saying that they have been sold 
to provide liquoi for the Panch Foi two of the eight now 
left real animals are substituted, and for the othei six one 
rupee each, and the two cattle and six rupees are sent back 
to the biide’s party as the real bride-price Pooi families, 
however, give four rupees instead of the two cattle, and ten 
rupees is among them considered as the pioper price, though 
even this is i educed on occasion The mairiage party goes 
fiom the bride’s to the bridegioom’s house, and consists of 
women only The men do not go, as they say that on one 
occasion all the men of a Kharia wedding piocession were 
tuined into stones, and they fear to undcigb a similar fate 
The leal leason may probably be that the journey of the 
bride is a symbolic reminiscence of the time when she was 
earned off by force, and hence it would be derogatory for 
the men to accompany her The bridegroom comes out to 
meet the bride riding on the shoulders of his brother-in-law 
or paternal aunt’s husband, who is known as Dherha He 
touches the biide, and both of them perfoim a dance At 
the wedding the bridegroom stands on a plough-yoke, and 
the bride on a grin ding-slab, and the Dherha walks seven 
times lound them spi inkling watei on them from a mango- 
leaf The couple are shut up alone for the night, and next 
moining the giil goes to the nvei to wash her husband’s 
clothes On her retuin a fowl is killed, and the couple 
drink two drops of its blood in water mixed with tui meric, 
as a symbol of the mixing of their own blood A goat is 
killed, and they step in its blood and enter their houses 
The caste-people say to them, “ Whenever a Kharia comes 
to your house, give him a cup of water and tobacco and food 
if you have it,” and the wedding is ovei 
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After a girl is married her own mother will not eat food 6 Taboos 
cooked by hei, as no two Kharias will take food together 
unless they are of the same sept When a mariied daughter 
goes back to the house of her parents she cooks her food 
separately, and does not entei their cook-room , if she did all 
the eaithen pots would be defiled and would have to be 
thrown away A similar taboo marks the relations of a 
woman towaids hei husband’s elder brother, who is known 
as Kura Sasur She must not enter his house nor sit on a 
cot or stool before him, noi touch him, nor cook food for 
him If she touches him a fine of a fowl with liquor is 
imposed by the caste, and for his touching her a goat and 
liquor This idea may perhaps have been established as a 
check on the custom of fraternal polyandiy, when the idea 
of the eldest brother taking the father’s place as head of 
the joint family became prevalent 

Widow-man lage is peimitted at the price of a feast to 7 Widow- 
the caste, and the payment of a small sum to the woman’s 
family A widow must leave her children with her first divorce 
husband’s family if lequired to do so If she takes them 
with her they become entitled to inherit her second husband’s 
property, but receive only a half-share as against a full share 
taken by his children Divorce is permitted by mutual 
agreement or for adultery of the woman But the practice 
IS not looked upon with favour, and a divorced man or 
woman raiely succeeds in obtaining another mate 

The principal deity of the Kharias is a hero called 8 Reii- 
Banda They say that an Oraon had vowed to give his 
daughter to the man who would clear the kdns^ grass off a 
hillock Several men tried, and at last Banda did it by 
cutting out the roots He then demanded the girl’s hand, 
but the Oraon refused, thinking that Banda had cleared the 
grass by magic Then Banda went away and the girl died, 
and on learning of this Banda went and dug her out of her 
grave, when she came to life and they were mariied Since 
then Banda has been worshipped. The tribe also venerate 
their ploughs and axes, and on the day of Dasahra they 
make offerings to the sun 

^ Sacckarum spontanetcin This grass infests cultivated fields and is veiy 
difficult to eradicate 
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The tribe buiy the dead, placing the head to the noith 
When the coipse is taken out of the house two grains of 
lice are thiown to each point of the compass to invite the 
ancestors of the family to the funeial. And on the vay, 
where two roads meet, the corpse is set down and a little 
rice and cotton-seed spiinkled on the ground as a guiding- 
mark to the ancestors Befoie burial the coipse is anointed 
with tui meric and oil, and carried seven times round the 
giave, piobably as a symbol of mainagc to it Each 
relative puts a piece of cloth in the grave, and the dead 
man’s cooking and diinking-pots, his axe, stick, pipe and 
other belongings, and a basketful of iice are buiicd with him 
The mourners set thice plants of otai or khas-KJms grass on 
the gra\e o\er the dead man’s head, middle and feet, and then 
the}?- go to a tank and bathe, chewing the roots of this giass 
It would appear that the orat grass may be an agent of 
purification or means of se\erance fiom the dead man’s ghost, 
like the leaves of the sacred ;//>;/ ^ tree 

On the third day they bathe and are sha\ed, and catch 
a fish, which is divided among all the relatives, howfe\er 
small It may be, and eaten raw wfith salt, turmeric and gaihc 
It seems likely that this fish may be considered to represent 
the dead man’s spirit, and is eaten in order to avoid being 
haunted by his ghost or for some othei object, and the fish 
may be eaten as a substitute for the dead man’s body, itself 
consumed in foimer times On the tenth night after the 
death the soul is called back, a lighted wuck being set in a 
vessel at the cioss-roads wEeie the lice and cotton had been 
spiinkled They call on the dead man, and w'hen the flame of 
the lamp w'^avers in the wind they break the vessel holding the 
lamp, saying that his soul has come and joined them, and go 
home On the following Dasahra festival, when ancestois aie 
w^orshipped, the spirit of the deceased is mingled wfith tlie 
ancestors A cock and hen are fed -and let loose, and the 
headman of the sept calls on the soul to come and join the 
ancestois and gi\e his protection to the family When a 
man is killed by a tiger tlie remains are collected and burnt 
on the spot A goat is sacrificed and eaten by the caste, and 
thereafter, w^hen a wedding takes place m that man’s family, 

* Aleha indtca 
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a goat is offered to his spirit The Khaiias believe that the 
spirits of the dead are reborn in childien, and on the Barhi 
day, a month after the child’s birth, they ascertain which 
ancestoi has been reborn by the usual method of divination 
with grains of rice in water 

The strict taboos piactised by the tube as regards food 
have alieady been mentioned Men will take food from one 
anothci, but not women Men will also accept food cooked 
without water fiom Brahmans, Rajputs and Bhuiyas The 
Khaiias will eat almost any kind of flesh, including crocodile, 
rat, pig, tiger and bear , they have now generally abandoned 
beef in defeience to Hindu piejudice, and also monkeys, 
though they formerly ate these animals, the Topno sept 
especially being noted on this account. 

Temporary expulsion from caste is imposed for the usual 
offences, and also for getting shaved oi having clothes washed 
by a barber or washerman other than a member of the caste 
This rule seems to aiise either fiom an ultra-strict desire for 
social purity or from a hostile reaction against the Hindus 
for the low estimation m which the Kharias are held Again 
it is a caste offence to cairy the palanquin of a Kayasth, a 
Muhammadan, a Koshta (weaver) or a Nai (barber), or to 
carry the tdaias or lepresentations of the tomb of Husain in 
the Muharram piocession The caste have a headman who 
has the title of Pardhan, with an assistant called Negi and a 
messenger who is known as Ganda. The headman must 
always be of the Samer sept, the Negi of the Suren sept, and 
the Ganda of the Bartha or messengei sept The head- 
man’s duty IS to give water foi the first time to caste offenders 
on readmission, the Negi must make all arrangements foi 
the caste feast, and the Ganda goes and summons the tribes- 
men In addition to the penalty feast a cash fine is imposed 
on an eiring membei , of this rathei more than half is given 
to the assembled tribesmen for the purpose of buying mm ra 
oi filed grain on their way home on the following morning 
The remaining sum is divided between the three officers, the 
Pardhan and Negi getting two shares each and the Ganda 
one share But the division is only approximate, as the 
Kharias are unable to do the necessaiy calculation for an 
odd number of rupees. The men have their hair tied in a 
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knol on Ihe iifjhl side of the head, and women on the left 
The women aic t.illooed, but not the men. 

Colonel Dalton wiites of the tubal dances-' “The 
nuptial d.inccs of the Khaii.is aie vciy wild, and the j^estuics 
of the (1. meets and the sonj^s .dl be.u moie dncctly than 
delicately on what is evidently considetcd the mam object 
of the festivities, the public icropiition of the consummation 
of the maiiiapc The l)iidc and biide[poom aic earned 
thioun'h the dances scaled on the hips of two of then 
companions Dancing is an amusement to which the 
Khaiias, like all Kolan.iiis, .ue p.issionatcly devoted 'Phe 
onl}'' noticccdile difA'iencc in then style is that m the encigy, 
vivacity and waimth of then movements they excel all then 
biethien ” 

The Kh.ui.is s.iy that then oitgmal occupation is to 
cany dhoolics oi litteis, and this, as well as the social lules 
liiohibilin{; them fiom c.iiiymg those of ccitam castes, is m 
favoiu of the dciivation of the name fiom IJtaiJJiai a littci 
They aic also cultivalois, and collect foicst pioducc. They 
aie a wild and backwaid tiibc, as shown in the following 
extiacts fiom an account by Mi. Ball •" “The fust Khaiias 
I met with wcic encamped in the j'unglc at the foot of some 
lulls The hut was ludcly made of a few w/ blanches, its 
occupants bemjj one man, an old and two young women, 
besides tliiec oi foui childicn At the time of my visit the)'- 
wcie taking then moinmg meal , and as they legaidcd my 
picsencc with the utmost indiffcicncc, without even tinning 
louud 01 ceasing fiom then occupations, I icmamed for some 
lime watching them. They had evidently icccntly captuiecl 
some small animal, but what it was, as they liad alicady eaten 
the skin, 1 could not asccil.im As 1 looked on, the old 
woman distiibutcd to the otheis, on plates of \(V leaves, 
what appealed to be the cntiails of the anim.il, and wiapping 
up hci own poition between a couple of leaves thicw it on 
the file m oidci to give it a vciy piimitivc cooking With 
icgaid to then oidinaty food the Khaiias chiefly depend on 
the jungle foi a supply of hints, leaves and loots. 

“The Khaiias uc\ei make non themselves, but aic 
altogcthoi dependent on the neighbouiing ba/ais foi then 

’ Jithnoloiiy^ot lurgnl Jttt'yU Lift m Judnt, p S9 
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supplies Had they at any peiiod possessed a knowledge 
of the ait of making non, conservative of then customs 
as such races aic, it is scarcely likely that they would have 
forgotten it It is therefoie not unieasonable to suppose 
that theie was a pciiod piior to the advent of the Hindus 
when lion was quite unknown to them when, owing to the 
absence of cultivation in the plains, they were even more 
dependent on the supply of jungle food than they aie at 
picsent In those times their axes and their implements 
foi grubbing up lools \\eie m all probability made of stone, 
and then aiiows had tips of the same mateiial 

“In their persons the Khaiias are vciy diity, seldom if 
evei washing themselves. Their features are decidedly of a 
low character, not unlike the Bhumij, but theie seemed to 
me to be an absence of any strongly-maiked type in their 
faces or build, such as enables one to know a Santal and 
even a Km mi at a glance” 

Of the Khaiia dialect Sii Geoige Giierson states that 
it is closely allied to Sa\ara, and has also some similarity to 
Korku and Juang ^ “Khaiia giammar has all the charac- 
teiistics of a language which is gradually djnng out and 
being supeiscdcd by dialects of quite diffeient families 
The vocabulary is stiongly Aiyanised, and Aryan punciples 
have peivaded the grammatical structure Kharia is no 
longer a typical Munda language It is like a palimpsest, 
the original writing on which can only be recognised with 
some difficulty.”" An account of the Khaiia dialect has 
been published in Mr G B Banerjee’s Intiodnction to 
the Khatia La?!giiagc (Calcutta, 1S94) 

Khatik. A functional caste of Hindu mutton-butchers 
and vegetable selleis They numbered nearly 13,000 
peisons in the Cential Piovinces and Berai in 1911, and 
arc, as might be expected, piincipally returned from the 
Districts with a considciable urban population, Amraoti, 
Jubbulpoie, Nagpur and Saugoi The name is derived fiom 
the Sanskiit Khattika,*® a butchei 01 huntei In northern 

’ Liti^iijsfic Sumcy, vol iv Miinda ^ Mr Ciooke’s I'nhcs and Castts, 
and D)nvidian Lani^na’^is, p 22 ill Kliitik 

- Jindun, p 129 
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India Mr Ciooke states that the caste are engaged in 
keeping and selling pigs and retailing vegetables and fruits, 
and does not specially mention that they slaughter animals 
though in Agra one of their subcastes is named Buchar, 
a corruption of the English woid butcher In the Punjab 
Sir D Ibbetson ^ says of them that, “They form a connecting 
link between the scavengers and the leather-workers, though 
they occupy a social position distinctly inferior to that of 
the latter They are great keepers of pigs and poultry, 
which a Chamar would not keep^ At the same time many 
of them tan and dye leather and indeed are not seldom 
confused with the Chamrang The Khatik is said sometimes 
to keep sheep and goats and twist their hair into waist- 
bands for sale ” Sir H Risley again describes the Khatiks 
of Bihar as a cultivating and vegetable-selling caste ^ The 
differences in the principal occupations ascribed to the caste 
are thus somewhat remarkable In the Central Provinces 
the Khatiks are piimarily slaughterers of sheep and goats 
and mutton-butchers, though they also keep pigs, and some 
of them, who object to this trade, make their livelihood by 
selling vegetables Both in the United Provinces and 
Punjab the Khatiks are considered to be connected with 
the Pasis and probably an offshoot of that caste In the 
Cential Piovinces they are said to be an inferior branch of 
the Gadaria or shepherd caste The Gadaiias state that 
their old sheep were foiraerly allowed to die Then they 
appointed some poor men of the community to kill them 
and sell the flesh, dividing the profits with the owner, and 
thus the Khatik caste arose The Khatiks accept cooked 
food fiom the Gadarias, but the latter do not reciprocate 
The Khatiks are both Hindu and Muhammadan by 
religion, the latter being also known as Gai-Khatik or cow- 
killer , but these may more suitably be classed with the 
Kasais or Muhammadan butchers In the Maratha Districts 
the Hindu Khatiks are divided into two subcastes, the 
Beiaria or those from Berar, and the Jhadi or those of the 
foiest countiy of the Wainganga valley These will take 

^ Ceits 7 ts Refoit (iS8i), para 502 the Chamais of the Central Piovinces 

^ Tubes and Castes of Bengal, art 
This statement does not appi} to Khatik 
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food togethci, but do not intcimaiiy They have the usual 
set of cKogamous clans oi septs, many of which are of a 
totemistic nature, being named aftei plants, animals or 
natuial objects In Jubbulpoie, owing to then habit of 
keeping pigs and the dirty state of their dwellings, one of 
then divisions is named Lendha, which signifies the excie- 
ment of swine Hcic the sept is called while in 

Waidha it is known as Zu/ or adnam Mairiage within the 
sept is foibidden When ai ranging a match they consider 
it essential that the boy should be taller than the giil, but 
do not insist on his being oldci A biide-price is sometimes 
paid, especially if the paicnts of the girl arc poor, but the 
piactice is considered derogatoiy In such a case the father 
IS thought to sell his daughtci and he is called Bad or 
Bhand Maiiiagcs commonly take place on the fifth, 
seventh oi ninth daj^ after the Holi festival, or on the 
festival of Badsavitri, the third day of Baisakh (light fort- 
night) When the bridegroom leaves the house to set out 
for the wedding his mothci oi aunt waves a pestle and 
chuining-stick lound him, puts a piece of bctel-vinc in his 
mouth and gi\cs him her bicast to suck He then steps on 
a little caithcn lamp-saucer placed over an egg and bieaks 
them, and leaves the liousc without looking back These 
rites aic common to many castes, but then exact signifi- 
cance is obscure The pestle and churning-stick and egg 
may pci haps be emblems of fertility At the wedding the 
fathers of the couple split some wood into shreds, and, 
placing it in a little pit with cotton, set a light to it If 
it is all burnt up the ccicmony has been pioperly performed, 
but if any is left, the people laugh and say that the corpses 
of the family’s ancestors were not whollj'’ consumed on the 
pyre To effect a div^orce the husband and wife break a 
stick in the presence of the caste panchayat or committee, 
and if a divorced woman oi one who has deserted her 
husband marries again, the fiist husband has to give a feast 
to the caste on the tenth day after the wedding , this is 
perhaps in the nature of a funcial feast to signify that she 
IS dead to him The reman iage of widows is permitted 
A girl who is seduced by a membei of the caste, even 
though she may be dclivcicd of a child, may be mairied 
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to him by the maimed rites used for widows But she 
cannot take part in auspicious ceremonies, and her feet are 
not washed by married women like those of a propei bride 
Even if a girl be seduced by an outsider, except a Hindu 
of the impure castes or a Muhammadan, she may be taken 
back into the community and her child will be recognised 
as a member of it But they say that if a Khatik keeps 
a woman of another caste he will be excommunicated until 
he has put her away, and his children will be known as 
Akre or bastard Khatiks, these being numerous in Berai 
The caste burn or bury the dead as their means permit, 
and on the thud day they place on the pyre some sugar, 
cakes, liquor, sweets and fruit for the use of the dead man’s 
soul 

The occupation of the Khatik is of course horrible to 
Hindu ideas, and the social position of the caste is very low 
In some localities they are considered impure, and high-caste 
Hindus who do not eat meat will wash themlSelves if forced 
to touch a Khatik Elsewhere they rank just above the 
impure castes, but do not enter Hindu temples These 
Khatiks slaughter sheep and goats and sell the flesh, but 
they do not cure the skins, which are generally exported 
to Madras The Hindu Khatiks often refuse to slaughter 
animals themselves and employ a Muhammadan to do so 
by the rite of haldl The blood is sometimes sold to Gonds, 
who cook and eat it mixed with gram Other members of 
the caste are engaged in cultivation, or retail vegetables and 
grain 

Khatri. A prominent mercantile caste of the Punjab, 
whose members to the number of about 5000 have settled 
in the Central Provinces and Berar, being distributed over 
most Districts The Khatris claim to be derived from 
the Rajput caste, and say that their name is a corruption of 
Kshatriya At the census of 1901 Sir Herbert Risley 
approved of their demand on the evidence laid before him 
by the leading representatives of the caste This view is 
assented to by Mr Crooke and Mr Nesfield In Gujarat 
also the caste aie known as Brahma-Kshatris, and their 
Eajput oiigin is considered probable, while their appearance 
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beais out the claim to be deiived eithei from the Aryans 
or some later immigrants fiom Central Asia “They are 
a handsome fail -skinned class, some of them with blue or 
grey eyes, m make and appearance like Vanias (Banias), 
only larger and more vigoious”^ Mr Crooke states that, 
“their women have a reputation foi then beauty and fan- 
complexion The proverb runs, ‘A Khatri woman would 
be fair without fine clothes or ornaments,’ and, ‘ Only an albino 
is fairer than a Khatii woman Their legend of origin 
IS as follows “ When Parasurama the Brahman was slay- 
ing the Kshatriyas in revenge for the theft of the sacred cow 
Kamdhenu and for the murdei of his father, a pregnant 
Kshatriya woman took refuge in the hut of a Saraswat 
Brahman When Parasurama came up he asked the Brahman 
who the woman was, and he said she was his daughtei 
Parasurama then told him to eat with her in order to prove 
It, and the Brahman ate out of the same leaf-plate as the 
woman The child to whom she subsequently gave birth 
was the ancestor of the Khatris, and in memory of this 
Saraswat Brahmans will eat with Khatris to the piesent 
day ” The Saraswat Brahman priests of the Khatris do as a 
matter of fact take katcha food or that cooked with water 
from them, and smoke from their huqqas, and this is another 
stiong argument m favour of their origin either from Brahmans 
01 Rajputs 

The classical account of the Khatris is that given in Sir 
George Campbell’s Ethnology of India, and it may be repro- 
duced heie as in other descriptions of the caste 

“ Trade is their mam occupation , but in fact they have 
broader and moie distinguishing features Besides mono- 
polising the trade of the Punjab and the greater part of 
Afghanistan, and doing a good deal beyond those limits, 
they are in the Punjab the chief civil administrators, and 
have almost all literate work in their hands. So far as the 
Sikhs have a priesthood, they are, moreover, the priests or 
gums of the Sikhs Both Nanak and Govind were, and 
the Sodis and Bedis of the present day are, Khatiis Thus 
then they are in fact in the Punjab, so far as a more 
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^ Bombay Gazetieoi, Ilmdns of Gujarat, pp 55, 56 
2 Tribes and Castes, art Khatn 


ciicinclu' ifice will pcimit them, .ill that TMaluall.i lli.lhmms 
ate in the Malu.iUa (.onnliy, Ix'^^idcs einpossing the li.icle 
which the Mahiatia l^i.ihmins have not. 'Fhey aie not 
n‘^ually militaiy in theii char.iclci, but aic quite cap.ible 
ol U'^ing the swoid when mce^.saiy Duy.ln Sawan M.d, 
Goveinoi of Multan, and his notoiious succcssoi Muh.ij, 
and \oiy ni.iny of Kaniit Singh's chief fiuu tionaiics weic 
Ivhatiis. 

“ ICven luidei Mahomed.m luleis ui the west they have 
iison to lugli .ulmuusliative posts Theie is a leroid of .i 
Ivhatu Diw.ln ol Ihidakslun oi Kuid.l-' , .lud, I behove, of 
a Kh.itn Goveinoi of IVshriwai undei the Afghans 'J'he 
baupeioi Akbai's famous mmistei, Todaimal, was a Khatii ; 
and a i dative of that m.m of undoubted cneigy, the gical 
commissaiiat conti.itloi of Agi.i, loti IVislud, l.itel) iiifoimcd 
me that he ,dso is a Khatii Altogcthei, theic can be no 
doubt that these Khatiisaie one ol the most acute, cncigctic 
and lemaikable laces m Indi.i, though in f.ict, except loc.illy 
m the I’unj.ib, they .uc not much known to luiiopcans 
The Kh.iti is aio staunch lluidus, and it is somewhat singulai 
that, while giving a leligion and piiests to the Sikhs, they 
themsehes ,uo compai.itively seldom Sikhs The Khali is 
aie a veiy line, lau, handsome i.icc, and, as may be gatheicd 
fiom w'h.it I have .die.idy said, they aic vciy gcneially 
educated. 

“ Theie is a huge suboidin.ite class of Khatiis, somcw'h.at 
lower, but of equ.il mcic.intilc cncigy, called Rois oi Roias. 
The piopei Khatiis of higliei guide wuMl often deny all 
connection wulh them, oi at le.ist only .idmit that they have 
some soit ol baslaid kindicd wuth Khatiis, but 1 think theie 
can be no doubt that they aie ethnologicallj the same, .ind 
they aic ceitainl)’- mixed up with Khatiis m then avoc.ations. 

1 shall ticat the w’hole kindied as genciic.illy Khatiis. 

“ Spe, iking of the Khatiis then thus bloadI^^ they have, 
as I h.ue said, the w'holc tiadc of the Puniab and of most 
of Afghamst.ln. No village can get on wulhout the Khatii 
w'ho keeps the .iccounts, docs the banking business, and buys 
and sells the giain They .seem, too, to get on wdth the 
people bcttei than most ti.idcis and usiueis of this kind. 
In Afghanistan, among a lough and alien people, the Khatiis 
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are as a rule confined to the position of humble dealers, 
shopkeepeis and moneylenders , but in that capacity the 
Pathans seem to look on them as a kind of valuable animal, 
and a Pathan will steal another man’s Khatri, not only for 
the sake of ransom, as is frequently done on the frontier of 
Peshawar and Hazaia, but also as he might steal a milch- 
cow, or as Jews might, I dare say, be carried off in the 
Middle Ages with a view to render them profitable 

“ I do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to 
the West, but certainly in all Eastern Afghanistan they seem 
to be just as much a part of the established community as 
they aie in the Punjab They find their way far into 
Central Asia, but the further they get the more depressed 
and humiliating is their position In Turkistan, Vambeiy 
speaks of them with great contempt, as yellow-faced Hindus 
of a cowardly and sneaking character Under Tui coman 
rule they could hardly be otherwise They are the only 
Hindus known in Central Asia In the Punjab they are so 
numerous that they cannot all be rich and mercantile , and 
many of them hold land, cultivate, take service, and follow 
various avocations” 

The Khatris have a very complicated system of sub- 
divisions, which it IS not necessary to detail here in view of 
their small strength in the Province As a rule they marry 
only one wife, though a second may be taken for the purpose 
of getting offspring But parents are very reluctant to give 
their daughters to a man who is already married The re- 
marriage of widows is forbidden and divorce also is not 
recognised, but an unfaithful wife may be turned out of the 
house and expelled from the caste Though they practise 
monogamy, however, the Khatris place no restrictions on the 
keeping of concubines, and from the offspring of such 
women inferior branches of the caste have grown up In 
Gujarat these are known as the Dasa and Pancha groups, 
and they may not eat or intermarry with proper Khatris ^ 
The name Khatri seems there to be restricted to these 
inferior groups, while the caste proper is called Biahma- 
Kshatri There is also a marked distinction in then occupa- 
tion, for, while the Brahma- Kshatris aie hereditaiy District 
^ Bombay Gazetted, Hindus of Guj a) at, p 55 
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officials, pleadcis, bankeis and Goveinment seivants, the 
Khatiis aie engaged m weaving, and foimeily prepaied the 
fine cotton cloth of Surat and Broach, while they also make 
gold and silver thread, and the lace used for embroidery^ 
As a class they aie said to be thriftless and idle, and at 
least the Khatiis of Surat to be excessively fond of strong 
dunk The Khatiis of Nimar in the Cential Provinces are 
also weaveis, and it seems not unlikely that they may be 
a branch of these Gujarat Khatris of the inferior class, and that 
the well-known gold and silver lace and embroideiy industry 
of Burhanpur may have been introduced by them fiom 
Suiat The Khatris of Naisinghpur are dyeis, and may 
not improbably be connected with the Nimar weavers The 
other Khatris scattered heie and there over the Provinces 
may belong to the higher branch of the caste 

In conclusion some extracts may be given from the 
interesting account of the marriage and funeral customs 
of the Brahma-Kshatris in Gujarat ^ “ On the wedding- 
day shoitly before the marriage hour the bridegroom, his 
face covered with flower-garlands and wearing a long tunic 
and a yellow silk waistcloth, escorted by the women of his 
family, goes to the bride’s house on horseback m pro- 
cession Before the bridegroom’s party arrive the bride, 

dressed m a head-cloth, bodice, a red robe, and loose yellow 
Muhammadan trousers, is seated in a closed palanquin or 
balat set m front of the house The bridegroom on dis- 
mounting walks seven times round the palanquin, the bride’s 
brother at each turn giving him a cut with an oleander twig, 
and the women of the family throwing showers of cake fiom 
the windows He retires, and while mounting his horse, 
and before he is in the saddle, the bride’s fathei comes 
out, and, giving him a present, leads him into the marriage- 
hall The girl keeps her eyes closed throughout the 

whole day, not opening them until the bridegroom is ushered 
into the marriage-booth, so that the first object she sees is 
her intended husband On the first Monday, Thursday or 
Friday after the marriage the bride is hid either in her own 
or in a neighbour’s house The bridegroom comes in state. 


^ Bombay Gazei/ee), Hindus of Gujai at, p 189 
2 Ibidem, pp 5S, 59 
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and with the point of his sword touches the outer doors of 
seven houses, and then begins to search for his wife The 
time is one of much fun and meriiment, the women of the 
house bantering and taunting the bridegioom, especially 
when he is long in finding his wife’s hiding-place When 
she IS found the bridegroom leads the bride to the maiiiage- 
hall, and they sit there combing each other’s hair ” 

In connection with then funeial ceiemonies Mr Bhimbhai 
Kiiparam gives the following particulars of the custom of 
beating the breasts ^ “Conti ary to the Gujarat piactice of 
beating only the bieast, the Brahma-Kshatii women beat the 
forehead, bieast and knees For thirteen days after a death 
women weep and beat their breasts thrice a day, at morning, 
noon and evening Afterwaids they weep and beat their 
breasts every evening till a year has passed, not even 
excepting Sundays, Tuesdays or Hindu holidays Duiing 
this yeai of mourning the female relations of the deceased 
used to eat nothing but millet-biead and pulse , but this 
custom is giadually being given up” 

Khojah.^ A small Muhammadan sect of traders be- 
longing to Gujarat, who retain some Hindu pi actices They 
reside m Wardha, Nagpur and the Berar Districts, and 
numbered about 500 persons in 1911 as against 300 m 
1901 The Khojahs are Muhammadans of the Shia sect, 
and their ancestors were converted Hindus of the Lohana 
trading caste of Sind, who are probably akin to the Khatris. 
As shown in the article on Cutchi, the Cutchi 01 Meman 
traders are also converted Lohanas The name Khojah is 
a corruption of the Turkish Khwajah, Lord, and this is 
supposed to be a Muhammadan equivalent for the title 
Thakur or Thakkar applied to the Lohanas The Khojahs 
belong to the Nazarian branch of the Egyptian Ismailia 
sect, and the founder of this sect in Persia was Hasan Sabah, 
who lived at the beginning of the eleventh century and 
founded the order of the Fidawis or devotees, who were the 
Assassins of the Crusades Hasan subsequently threw off 

^ Hindus of Gujarat, pp. 58, 59 extracts from Mi F L Faridi’s full 

account of the Klhojahs m the Bombay 

2 This article consists mainly of Gazetteer, Muhammadans of Gujai at 
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his allegiance to the Egyptian Caliph and made himself the 
head of his own sect with the title of Shaikh-ul-Jabal or Loid 
He was known to the Crusaders as the ‘ Old Man of the 
Mountain’ His thud successor Hasan (AD 1163) declaied 
himself to be the unrevealed Imam and preached that no 
action of a believer m him could be a sin It is thiough 
this Hasan that His Highness the Aga Khan traces his 
descent fiom Ah Subsequently emissaries of the sect 
came to India, and one Pir Sadr-ud-dln converted the 
Lohanas According to one account this man was a Hindu 
slave of Imam Hasan Sadi-ud-din preached that his 
master Hasan was the Nishkalanki 01 tenth incarnation of 
Vishnu The Adam of the Semitic story of the cieation 
was identified with the Hindu deity Vishnu, the Prophet 
Muhammad with Siva, and the fiist five Imams of Ismailia 
with the five Pandava brothers By this means the new 
faith was made more acceptable to the Lohanas In 1845 
Aga Shah Hasan All, the Ismailia unrevealed Imam, came 
and settled in India, and his successor is His Highness the 
Aga Khan 

The Khojahs retain some Hindu customs Boys have 
their ears bored and a lock of hair is left on a child’s head 
to be shaved and offeied at some shrine Circumcision and 
the wearing of a beard are optional They do not have 
mosques, but meet to pray at a lodge called the Jama’at 
Khana They repeat the names of their Pirs 01 saints on 
a rosaiy made of loi beads of clay from Karbala, the scene 
of the death of Hasan and Husain At their marriages, 
deaths and on every new-moon day, contributions are levied 
which aie sent to His Highness the Aga Khan “ A remark- 
able feature at a Khojah’s death,” Mr Farldi states, “is 
the samarchhanta or Holy Drop The Jama’at officer asks 
the dying Khojah whether he wishes for the Holy Drop, 
and if the latter agrees he must bequeath Rs 5 Rs 500 
to the Jama’at The officei dilutes a cake of Karbala clay 
m water and moistens the lips of the dying man with it, 
sprinkling the lemainder over his face, neck and chest 
The touch of the Holy Drop is believed to save the departing 
soul from the temptation of the Arch-Fiend, and to remove 
the death-agony as completely as among the Sunnis does 
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the recital at a death-bed of the chapter of the Koran known 
as the Surah-i-Ya-sIn If the dead man is old and grey- 
haired the hair after death is dyed with henna A gailand 
of cakes of Karbala clay is tied round the neck of the 
corpse If the body is to be buried locally two small circular 
patches of silk cloth cut from the coveimg of Husain’s tomb, 
called chashmah or spectacles, are laid ovei the eyes Those 
Khojahs who can afford it have their bodies placed in air- 
tight coffins and transported to the field of Karbala in 
Persia to be buried there The bodies are taken by steamei 
to Baghdad, and thence by camel to Karbala 

“The Khojahs are keen and enterprising tiaders, and 
are great travellers by land and sea, visiting and settling in 
distant countries for purposes of trade They have business 
connections with Ceylon, Burma, Singapore, China and 
Japan, and with poits of the Persian Gulf, Arabia and 
East Africa Khojah boys go as apprentices in foreign 
Khojah firms on salaries of Rs 200 to Rs 2000 a year 
with board and lodging” 
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Khond, Kandh.’ A Dravidian tribe found in the Uriya- 
speaking tract of the Sambalpur District and the adjoining 
Feudatory States of Patna and Kalahandi, which up to 1905 
were included in the Ccntial Provinces, but now belong 
to Bihar and Orissa The Province foimerly contained 
168,000 Khonds, but the number has been reduced to about 
10,000, residing mainly in the Khariar zamlndari to the 
south-east of the Raipur District and the Sarangarh State 
The tract inhabited by the Khonds was known generally 
as the Kondhan The tribe call themselves Kuiloka, or 

^ Kandh is the Unya spelling, and Kond or Khond that of the Telugus 
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Kuienju, which may possibly be derived fiom ko or kii, a 
Telugu word for a mountain ^ Their own traditions as to 
their origin are of little histoiical value, but they were 
almost certainly at one time the rulers of the country in 
which they now reside It was the custom until recently 
for the Raja of Kalahandi to sit on the lap of a Khond on 
his accession while he received the oaths of fealty The 
man who held the Raja was the eldest member of a 
particular family, residing in the village of Gugsai Patna, 
and had the title of Patnaji The coronation of a new 
Raja took place in this village, to which all the chiefs 
repaired The Patnaji would be seated on a large rock, 
richly dressed, with a cloth over his knees on which the 
Raja sat The Dlwan or minister then tied the turban of 
state on the Raja’s head, while all the other chiefs present 
held the ends of the cloth The ceremony fell into abeyance 
when Raghu Kesari Deo was made Raja on the deposition 
of his predecessor for misconduct, as the Patnaji refused to 
install a second Raja, while one previously consecrated by 
him was still living The Raja was also accustomed to 
marry a Khond girl as one of his wives, though latterly he 
did not allow hei to live in the palace These customs 
have lately been abandoned , they may probably be inter- 
preted as a recognition that the Rajas of Kalahandi derived 
their rights from the Khonds Many of the zamindari 
estates of Kalahandi and Sonpui are still held by members 
of the tribe 

There is no strict endogamy within the Khond tribe It 
has two mam divisions the Kutia Khonds who are hillmen 
and retain their primitive tribal customs, and the plain- 
dwelling Khonds who have acquiied a tinctuie of Hinduism 
The Kutia or hill Khonds are said to be so called because 
they break the skulls of animals when they kill them for 
food , the word kiitia meaning one who breaks or smashes 
The plain-dwelling Khonds have a number of subdivisions 
which are supposed to be endogamous, though the rule is 
not strictly observed Among these the Raj Khonds are 
the highest, and are usually landed propiietors A man, 
however, is not considered to be a Raj Khond unless he 

^ Lttigmst?c Survey of India 
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possesses some land, and if a Raj Khond takes a bride 
from another group he descends to it A similar rule 
applies among some of the othei groups, a man being 
relegated to his wife’s division when he marries into one 
which is lower than his own The Dal Khonds may 
probably have been soldiers, the word dal meaning an 
army They are also known as Adi Kandh or the superior 
Klionds, and as Balusudia or ' Shaven ’ At present they 
usually hold the honourable position of village priest, and 
have to a certain extent adopted Hindu usages, refusing to 
eat fowls oi buffaloes, and offering the leaves of the tulsi 
(basil) to their deities The Kandhanas are so called 
because they grow turmeric, which is considered rather a 
low thing to do, and the Pakhia because they eat the flesh 
of the por or buffalo The Gauria are graziers, and the 
Nagla or naked ones apparently take their name from their 
paucity of clothing The Utar or Satbhuiyan are a degraded 
group, probably of illegitimate descent , for the other Khonds 
will take daughters from them, but will not give their 
daughters to them 

Traditionally the Khonds have thirty-two exogamous 
septs, but the number has now increased All the members 
of one sept live in the same locality about some central 
village Thus the Tupa sept are collected round the village 
of Teplagarh in the Patna State, the Loa sept round 
Sindhekala, the Borga sept round Bangomunda, and so on 
The names of the septs are derived either from the names 
of villages or from titles or nicknames Each sept is further 
divided into a number of subsepts whose names are of a 
totemistic nature, being derived from animals, plants or 
natural objects Instances of these are Bachhas calf, 
Chhatra umbrella, Hikoka horse, Kelka the kingfisher, 
Konjaka the monkey, Mandinga an earthen pot, and so on 
It is a very curious fact that while the names of the septs 
appear to belong to the Khond language, those of the 
subsepts are all Uriya words, and this affords some ground 
for the supposition that they are more recent than the septs, 
an opinion to which Sir H Risley inclines On the other 
hand, the fact that the subsepts have totemistic names 
appears difficult of explanation under this hypothesis 
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Membeis of the subsept regard the animal or plant after 
which it IS named as sacied Those of the Kadam group 
will not stand under the tree of that name Those of the 
Narsingha^ sept will not kill a tiger or eat the meat of any 
animal wounded or killed by this animal The same subsept 
will be found in several different septs, and a man may not 
many a woman belonging either to the same sept or subsept 
as his own But kinship thiough females is disregarded, 
and he may take his maternal uncle’s daughter to .wife, and 
in Kalahandi is not debarred from wedding his mother’s 
sister ” 

Marriage is adult and a large price, varying from 12 4 Mar- 
to 20 head of cattle, was formerly demanded for the bride 
This has now, however, been reduced in some localities to 
two or three animals and a rupee each in lieu of the others, 
or cattle may be entirely dispensed with and some gram 
given If a man cannot afford to purchase a bride he may 
serve his father-in-law for seven years as the condition of 
obtaining her A proposal for marriage is made by placing 
a brass cup and three arrows at the door of the girl’s father 
He will remove these once to show his reluctance, and they 
will be again replaced If he removes them a second time, 
it signifies his definite refusal of the match, but if he allows 
them to remain, the bridegroom’s friends go to him and say, 

‘ We have noticed a beautiful flower in passing through youi 
village and desire to pluck it’ The wedding procession 
goes from the bride’s to the bridegroom’s house as among 
the Gonds , this custom, as lemarked by Mi Bell, is not 
improbably a survival of marriage by capture, when the 
husband cairied off his wife and married her at his own 
house At the marriage the bride and bridegroom come 
out, each sitting on the shoulders of one of their relatives 
The bridegroom pulls the bride to his side, when a piece of 
cloth is thrown over them, and they are tied together with 
a string of new yarn wound round them seven times A 
cock IS sacrificed, and the cheeks of the couple are singed 
with burnt bread They pass the night in a veranda, and 

1 Naisingha means a man lion and Hinduism 
IS one of Vishnu’s incarnations , this ^ In Orissa, however, relationship 
subsept would seem, therefore, to have through females is a bar to marriage, 
been formed since the Khonds adopted as recorded m Sir H Risley’s article 
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next day aie taken to a tank, the bridegioom being armed 
with a bow and arrows. He shoots one thiough each of 
seven cowdiing cakes, the biide after each shot washing his 
forehead and giving him a green twig for a tooth-brush 
and some sweets This is symbolical of then future course 
of life, when the husband will procure food by hunting, 
while the wife will wait on him and prepaie his food 
Sexual intercourse before marriage between a man and girl 
of the tribe is condoned so long as they aie not within the 
prohibited degrees of relationship, and in KalahaVidi such 
liaisons are a mattei of ordinary occuirence If a girl is 
seduced by one man and subsequently married to another, 
the first lover usually pays the husband a sum of seven to 
twelve rupees as compensation In Sambalpur a girl may 
choose her own husband, and the couple commonly form an 
intimacy while engaged in agricultural work Such unions 
aie known as Udhha or ‘Love in the fields’ If the parents 
raise any objection to the match the couple elope and return 
as man and wife, when they have to give a feast to the caste, 
and if the girl was previously betiothed to another man the 
husband must pay him compensation In the last case 
the union is called Paisa moh or marriage by purchase A 
trace of fiaternal polyandiy survives in the custom by which 
the younger brothers are allowed access to the elder brother’s 
wife till the time of theii own marriage Widow-marriage 
and divoice are recognised 

For one day after a child has been born the mother is 
allowed no food On the sixth day she herself shaves the 
child’s head and bites his nails shoit with her teeth, after 
which she takes a bow and arrows and stands with the child 
facing successively to the four points of the compass The 
idea of this is to make the child a skilful hunter when he 
grows up Children are named in their fifth or sixth yeai 
Names are sometimes given after some personal peculiarity, 
as Lammudia, long-headed, or Khanja, one having six fingers, 
01 after some circumstance of the birth, as Ghosian, in com- 
pliment to the Ghasia (gi ass-cutter) woman who acts as 
midwife , Jugi, because some holy mendicant (Yogi) was 
halting in the village when the child was boin , or a child 
may be named after the day of the week oi month on which 
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it was boi n The tribe believe that the souls of the departed 
are boin again as childien, and boys have on occasion been 
named Majhian Budhi 01 the old head-woman, whom they 
suppose to have been boin again with a change of sex 
Majoi Macpherson obseived the same belief ^ “To determine 
the best name for the child, the piiest diops giains of rice 
into a cup of water, naming with each gram a deceased 
ancestor. He pionounces, from the movements of the seed 
in the fluid, and from obseivations made on the person of 
the infant, which of his piogenitors has leappeared in him, 
and the child generally, but not unifoimly, receives the name 
of that ancestoi ” When the children are named, they are 
made to lide a goat or a pig, as a mark of respect, it is said, 
to the ancestor who has been reboin m them Names 
usually lecur after the thud generation. 

The dead aie buried as a lule, but the piactice of 6 Dispo; 
cremating the bodies of adults is inci easing When a body 
is buried a lupee or a copper com is tied m the sheet, so 
that the deceased may not go penniless to the othei world 
Sometimes the dead man’s clothes and bows and arrows are 
buried with him On the tenth day the soul is bi ought 
back Outside the village, where two loads meet, rice is 
offered to a cock, and if it eats, this is a sign that the soul 
has come The soul is then asked to ride on a bowstick 
coveied with cloth, and is brought to the house and placed 
m a cornel with those of other lelatives The souls are fed 
annually with rice on the harvest and Dasahra festivals 
In Sambalpui a ball of powdeicd iice is placed under a tree 
with a lamp near it, and the fiist insect that settles on the 
ball is taken to be the soul, and is brought home and 
woi shipped The souls of infants who die before the 

umbilical coid has dropped are not brought back, because 
they are consideied to have scarcely come into existence, 
and Sii E Gait records that one of the causes of female 
infanticide was the belief that the souls of girl-childien thus 
killed would not be born again, and hence the number of 
future female births would decrease This belief partially 
conflicts with that of the change of sex on rebirth mentioned 
above , but the two might veiy well exist together The 

^ Repot on the Khonds, p 56 
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souls of women who die duiing picgnancy oi after a mis- 
cairiage, or during the monthly period of impurity aie also 
not brought back, no doubt because they are held to be 
malignant spiiits 

The Khond traditionally despises all occupations except 
those of husbandly, hunting and war “In Orissa,” Sii H 
Risley states, “they claim full lights of pioperty in the Soil 
in virtue of having cleared the jungle and prepaied the land 
foi cultivation In some villages individual owneiship is 
unknown, and the land is cultivated on a system of tem- 
porary occupation subject to periodical redistribution under 
the oiders of the headman or indlik'^ Like the other forest 
tribes they are improvident and fond of drink 

Macpherson ^ desciibed the Khonds as faithful to ft lends, 
devoted to their chiefs, resolute, brave, hospitable and 
laborious , but these high qualities meet with no i ecognition 
among the Uriya Hindus, who regard their stupidity as the 
salient attribute of the Khonds and have various tales in 
derision of them, like those told of the weavers They 
consider the Khonds as only a little superior to the impure 
Dorns (musicians and sweepers), and say, ^ Kandh ghare 
Domna Mantiil or ‘In a Kandh house the Dom is Piime 
Minister ’ This is paralleled by the similar relation between 
the Gonds and Paidhans The aims of the Khonds were a 
light, long-handled sword with a blade very curiously carved, 
the bow and arrow and the sling no shields being used 
The axe also was used with both hands, to strike and guard, 
its handle being partly defended by brass plates and wire 
for the latter purpose The following description of a 
battle between rival Khond clans was lecorded by Major 
Macpheison as having been given to him by an eye-witness, 
and may be reproduced for its intrinsic interest , the fight 
was between the hostile tribes of Bora Muta and Boia Des 
in the Gumsur territory 

“ At about 1 2 o’clock in the day the people of Bora 
Des began to advance in a mass across the Salki river, the 
boundary between the Districts, into the plain of Kurmlngia, 
where a much smaller force was arrayed to oppose them 
The combatants were protected from the neck to the loins 

1 Report, p 59 
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by skins, and cloth was wound lound theit legs down to the 
heel, but the aims weie quite baie Round the heads of 
many, too, cloth was wound, and for distinction the people of 
BoraMuta woie peacock’s featheis in their hair, while those 
of Boia Des had cock’s tail plumes. They advanced with 
hoi ns blowing, and the gongs beat when they passed a village 
The women followed behind cairymg pots of watei and food 
foi refieshments, and the old men who were past bearing 
aims were theie, giving advice and encouiagement As the 
adveise paities approached, showeis of stones, handed by the 
women, flew fiom slings from either side, and when they 
came within lange ariows came in flights and many fell back 
wounded. At length single combats spiang up betwixt 
individuals who advanced before the rest, and when the first 
man fell all lUshed to dip their axes in his blood, and 
hacked the body to pieces The first man who himself 
unwounded slew his opponent, stiuck off the lattei’s right 
aim and lUshed with it to the priest m the real, who bore it 
off as an offering to Loha Pennu (the Iron God or the God 
of Arms) in his giove The right arms of the rest who fell 
were cut off in like manner and heaped in the rear beside 
the women, and to them the wounded were carried for care, 
and the fatigued men constantly retired for watei The 
conflict was at length geneial All were engaged hand-to- 
hand, and now fought fiercely, now paused by common con- 
sent foi a moment’s breathing In the end the men of Boia 
Des, although superior in numbers, began to give way, and 
before four o’clock they weie driven across the Salki, leaving 
sixty men dead on the field, while the killed on the side of 
the Bora Muta did not exceed thirty. And from the entire 
Ignorance of the Khonds of the simplest healing processes, at 
least an equal number of the wounded died after the battle 
The right hands of the slain were hung up by both parties on 
the trees of the villages and the dead were carried off to be 
burned The people of Bora Des the next morning flung a 
piece of bloody cloth on the field of battle, a challenge to 
renew the conflict which was quickly accepted, and so the 
contest was kept up for thiee days” The above account 
could, of course, find no place m a description of the Khonds 
of this generation, but has been thought worthy of quota- 
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tion, as detailed desciiptions of the mannei of fighting of 
these tribes, now weaned from wai by the British Govern- 
ment, are so raiely to be found 

The Khonds will admit into the community a male 
orphan child of any superioi caste, including the Binjhwars 
and Gonds A viigin of any age of one of these castes will 
also be admitted A Gond man who takes a Khond girl to 
wife can become a Khond by giving a feast As might be 
expected the tube aie closely connected with the Gaurs or 
Uriya shepherds, whose business leads them to fiequent the 
forests Either a man or woman of the Gauis can be taken 
into the community on mairying a Khond, and if a Khond 
girl marries a Gaur her childien, though not herself, can be- 
come members of that caste The Khonds will eat all kinds 
of animals, including rats, snakes and lizards, but with the 
exception of the Kutia Khonds they have now given up beef 
In Kalahandi social delinquencies are punished by a fine 
of so many field-mice, which the Khond considers a great 
delicacy The catching of twenty to foity field-mice to 
liquidate the fine imposes on the culprit a large amount of 
trouble and labour, and when his task is completed his 
friends and neighbours fry the mice and have a feast with 
plenty of liquor, but he himself is not allowed to participate 
Khond women are piofusely tattooed with figures of trees, 
flowers, fishes, crocodiles, lizards and scorpions on the calf 
of the leg and the aims, hands and chest, but seldom on 
the face This is done foi purposes of ornament Husband 
and wife do not mention each other’s names, and a woman 
may not speak the names of any of her husband’s younger 
brothers, as, if left a widow, she might subsequently have to 
mairy one of them A paternal or maternal aunt may not 
name her nephew, noi a man his younger brother’s wife 

The tribe have three principal festivals, known as 
the Semi Jatra, the Mahul Jatra and the Chawal Dhuba 
Jatra The Semi Jatra is held on the tenth day of the 
waning moon of Aghan (November) when the new saint oi 
country beans aie loasted, a goat or fowl is sacrificed, and 
some milk or water is ofleied to the earth god From this 
day the tribe commence eating the new crop of beans 
Similaily the Mahul Jatra is held on the tenth of the waning 
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moon of Chait (Maich), and until this date a Khond may 
eat boiled mahua flowers, but not loasted ones The principal 
festival is the Dasahia or Chawal Dhuba (boiled iice) on the 
tenth day of the waning moon of Kunwar (Septembei), which, 
in the case of the Khonds, maiks the lice-haivest The new 
lice IS washed and boiled and offeied to the earth god with 
the same accompaniment as in the case of the Semi Jatra, 
and until this date the Khond may not clean the new iice by 
washing it before being boiled, though he appaiently may 
paitake of it so long as it is not washed or cleaned, this rule 
and that legaiding the mahua flowers being so made as con- 
cessions to convenience 

The Khond pantheon consists of eighty- four gods, 
of whom Dharni Deota, the earth god, is the chief In 
foimer times the eaith goddess was appaiently female and 
was known as Tan Pennu or Bera Pennu To her weie 
offered the terrible human sacrifices presently to bedesciibed 
Theie is nothing surprising in the change of sex of the 
divine being, for which paiallels are forthcoming Thus m 
Chhattisgaih the deity of the eaith, who also received human 
sacrifices, is either Thakur Deo, a god, or Thakurani Mai, a 
goddess Deota is an Aiyan term, and the proper Khond 
name for a god is Pennu. The earth god is usually accom- 
panied by Bhatbaisi Deota, the god of hunting Dhaini 
Deota is represented by a rectangular peg of wood driven into 
the ground, while Bhatbaisi has a place at his feet in the 
shape of a piece of conglomerate stone covered with circular 
gianules Oi\ce in four or five years a buffalo is offeied to 
the eaith god, in lieu of the human sacrifice which was 
formerly in vogue The animal is predestined for saciifice 
from its biith, and is allowed to wander loose and giaze on 
the crops at its will The stone representing Bhatbarsi is 
examined periodically, and when the gianules on it appeal 
to have inci eased, it is decided that the time has come for 
the sacrifice In Kalahandi a Iamb is sacrificed every year, 
and stiips of its flesh distributed to all the villageis, who bury 
it in their fields as a divine agent of fertilisation, in Jfche same 
way as the flesh of the human victim was foimerly buried 
The Khond worships his bow and arrows befoie he goes out 
hunting, and believes that every hill and valley has its 
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separate deity, who must be propitiated with the piomise of 
a sacrifice befoie his teriitory is entered, or he will hide the 
animals within it from the hunter, and enable them to escape 
when wounded These deities are closely related to each 
other, and it is important when arranging for an expedition 
to know the connection between them all, this infoimation 
can be obtained from any one on whom the divine afflatus 
from time to time descends 

The following account of the well-known S3rstem of 
human sacrifice, formerly m vogue among the Khonds, is 
contained m Sir James Frazer’s Golde7i Bojigh, having been 
complied by him from the accounts of Major Macpherson 
and Major-General John Campbell, two of the officers de- 
puted to suppress it 

“ The best known case of human sacrifices systemati- 
cally offered to ensure good ciops is supplied by the 
Khonds or Kandhs, another Dravidian race in Bengal 
Our knowledge of them is derived from the accounts 
written by British officers who, forty or fifty years ago, 
were engaged in putting them down The sacrifices 
were offered to the Earth- Goddess, Tari Pennu or Beia 
Pennu, and weie believed to ensure good crops and im- 
munity from all disease and accidents In particulai they 
were considered necessary in the cultivation of turmeric, the 
Khonds arguing that the turmeric could not have a deep 
red colour without the shedding of blood The victim or 
Meriah was acceptable to the goddess only if he had been 
purchased, or had been born a victim that is, the son of a 
victim father or had been devoted as a child by his father 
or guardian Khonds in distress often sold their children 
for victims, ‘ considering the beatification of their souls 
certain, and their death, for the benefit of mankind, the most 
honourable possible’ A man of the Panua (Pan) tribe was 
once seen to load a Khond with curses, and finally to spit 
m his face, because the Khond had sold for a victim his 
own child, whom the Panua had wished to many A party 
of Khonds, who saw this, immediately pressed forward to 
comfort the seller of his child, saying, ‘ Your child has died 
that all the world may live, and the Earth-Goddess herself 
will wipe that spittle fiom youi face’ The victims weie 
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often kept foi yeais befoie they weie sacuficed. Being 
legal ded as conseciated beings, they weie tieated with 
extieme affection, mingled with deference, and were wel- 
comed wherevci they went A Meriah youth, on attaining 
matuiity, was geneially given a wife, who was herself usually 
a Meriah or victim, and with her he received a portion of 
land and faim- stock Theii offspring were also victims. 
Human sacrifices weie offered to the Earth- Goddess by 
tribes, blanches of tribes, or villages, both at periodical 
festivals and on extraoidinary occasions The periodical 
sacrifices were generally so arranged by tribes and divisions 
of tribes that each head of a family was enabled, at least 
once a year, to piocure a shied of flesh for his fields, geneially 
about the time when his chief ciop was laid down The 
mode of performing these tribal saciifices was as follows 
Ten or twelve days before the saciifice, the victim was 
devoted by cutting off his hair, which, until then, had been 
kept unshoin Crowds of men and women assembled to 
witness the sacrifice , none might be excluded, since the 
sacrifice was declaied to be for all mankind It was pre- 
ceded by several days of wild revelry and gross debauchery 
On the day before the sacrifice the victim, dressed m a 
new garment, was led forth from the village in solemn 
piocession, with music and dancing, to the Meriah grove, 
a clump of high forest tiees standing a little way from 
the village and untouched by the axe Heie they tied 
him to a post, which was sometimes placed between two 
plants of the sankissdr shrub. He was then anointed with * 
oil, ghee and turmeric, and adorned with flowers , and 
‘ a species of leveience, which it is not easy to distinguish 
from adoiation,’ was paid to him throughout the day A 
great struggle now arose to obtain the smallest relic from 
his pel son , a particle of the turmeric paste with which 
he was smeaied, or a drop of his spittle, was esteemed of 
sovereign virtue, especially by the women The crowd 
danced round the post to music, and addressing the Earth 
said, ‘ O God, we offer this sacrifice to you , give us good 
crops, seasons, and health.’ 

“ On the last morning the orgies, which had been 
scarcely interrupted during the night, were resumed and 
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coutinued till noon, when they ceased, and the assembly 
proceeded to consummate the saciifice The victim was 
again anointed with oil, and each peison touched the 
anointed part, and wiped the oil on his own head In 
some places they took the victim in procession round 
the village, from door to door, where some plucked hair from 
his head, and others begged for a drop of his spittle, with 
which they anointed their heads As the victim might not 
be bound nor make any show of resistance, the bones of his 
arms and, if necessary, his legs were broken , but often this 
precaution was rendeied unnecessary by stupefying him with 
opium The mode of putting him to death vaiied in different 
places One of the commonest modes seems to have been 
strangulation, or squeezing to death The branch of a green 
tree was cleft several feet down the middle , the victim’s 
neck (in other places, his chest) was inserted in the cleft, 
which the priest, aided by his assistants, strove with all 
his force to close Then he wounded the victim slightly 
with his axe, wheieupon the crowd rushed at the wretch 
and cut the flesh from the bones, leaving the head and 
bowels untouched Sometimes he was cut up alive In 
Chinna Kimedy he was dragged along the fields, surrounded 
by the ciowd, who, avoiding his head and intestines, hacked 
the flesh from his body with their knives till he died 
Another very common mode of sacrifice in the same distiict 
was to fasten the victim to the proboscis of a wooden elephant, 
which revolved on a stout post, and, as it whirled round, 
the crowd cut the flesh from the victim while life remained 
In some villages Major Campbell found as many as fouiteen 
of these wooden elephants, which had been used at saciifices^ 
In one district the victim was put to death slowly by fire 
A low stage was formed, sloping on either side like a roof, 
upon it they laid the victim, his limbs wound round with 
cords to confine his struggles Fires were then lighted and 
hot brands applied, to make him roll up and down the 

^ Sir H Risley notes that the ele- victim was bound bore the effigy of a 
phant represented the earth - goddess peacock Macpherson also records 
berself, who vas here conceived in that when the lOionds attacked the 
elephant form In the hill tracts of victim they shouted, ‘ No sin rests 
Gumsur she was represented in pea- on us, we have bought you with a 
cock form, and the post to which the price ’ 
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slopes of the stage as long as possible, for the moie teais he 
shed the more abundant would be the supply of ram Next 
day the body was cut to pieces 

“ The flesh cut fiom the victim was instantly taken home 
by the persons who had been deputed by each village to 
bring it. To secuie its rapid arrival it was sometimes 
forwaided by lelays of men, and conveyed with postal 
fleetness fifty or sixty miles In each village all who 
stayed at home fasted rigidly until the flesh arrived The 
beaier deposited it in the place of public assembly, where 
it was received by the priest and the heads of families 
The pi lest divided it into two portions, one of which 
he offered to the Earth-Goddess by burying it in a hole 
m the ground with his back turned, and without looking 
Then each man added a little eaith to bury it, and the 
priest pouied watci on the spot fiom a hill gourd The 
other poition of flesh he divided into as many shares as 
there were heads of houses present Each head of a house 
rolled his shred of flesh in leaves and buiied it in his favourite 
field, placing it in the earth behind his back without looking 
In some places each man carried his portion of flesh to the 
stieam which watered his fields, and theie hung it on a 
pole For thiee days thereafter no house was swept , and, 
in one district, strict silence was observed, no fire might be 
given out, no wood cut, and no strangers received The 
lemains of the human victim (namely, the head, bowels and 
bones) were watched by strong parties the night after the 
sacrifice, and next morning they were burned along with a 
whole sheep, on a funeral pile The ashes were scattered 
over the fields, laid as paste over the houses and granaries, 
or mixed with the new corn to preserve it from insects 
Sometimes, however, the head and bones were buried, not 
burnt After the suppression of the human sacrifices, inferior 
victims were substituted in some places , for instance, in 
the capital of Chinna Kimedy a goat took the place of a 
human victim 

“ In these Khond sacrifices the Meiiahs are represented 
by our authoiities as -victims offered to propitiate the Earth- 
Goddess But from the tieatment of the victims both 
before and after death it appears that the custom cannot 
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be explained as mcicly a propitiatory sacuficc A p,trt 
of the flesh ccitainl} was offered to the lsarlh-God(lcss, 
but the lesl of the flesh was buried by each householder in 
his fields, and the ashes of the other parts of the body were 
scattered ovei the fields, laid as paste on the cjranancs, or 
mixed with the new corn These latter customs imply that 
to the body of the Mcii.lh there was ascribed a direct or 
mtimsic power of mahmi^ the cro])-, to '^row, quite inde- 
pendent of the indirect cfficar> which it miqht ha\c as an 
offeiin”: to secure the qood-will of the deity In other 
words, the flesh and ashes of the \ ictim were believed to be 
endowed vith a ma'^ical or physical jiov tr of fcrtilisincf the 
land The same intruMC power was ascribed to the blood 
and tears of the -Menaii, his blood causincj the rednes'^ of 
the turmeric, and his tears producing ram , for it can 
haidl) be lioubted that, or4yinally at least, the tears v ere 
supposed to brin '4 do”. nthc lam, not merek to prot;nosticatc 
it Similarly liie custom of poiinnq water on the buried 
llcsh of the Mcnah vps no doubt a ram-charm Again, 
magical power as an attribute of the Mcri.lh ajjpears 
in the sovereign virtue bdievud to rt.--idt m an) thing 
that came fiom his person, as his hair or spittle The 
ascription of sucli power to the Mcriah indicates that he 
was much more than a mere man sacrificed to propitiate a 
deity Once more, the extreme reverence j)aid him points 
to the same conclusion Tvlajor Campbell speaks of the 
Ptlcnah as * being regarded as something more than mortal,’ 
and Major Maepher^on sa)s ‘A specie^ of reverence, which 
it is not cas)' to distinguish from adoration, i^i paid to him’ 
In short, the I\Icnah appears to have been regarded as 
divine As such, he may originally have represented the 
Earth-Goddess, or perhaps a deity of vegetation, though in 
later times he came to be regarded nithcr as a victim ofiered 
to a deity than as him'^clf an incarnate god. This later \iew 
of the Mcrirdi as a victim rather than a divinit)’- may perhaps 
have received undue emphasis from the European writers 
who have described the Khond religion Habituated to the 
later idea of sacrifice as an offering made to a god for the 
purpose of conciliating his favour, European observers arc 
apt to inteipret all religious slaughter m this sense, and to 
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suppose that vvheieversuch slaughter takes place, theie must 
necessaiily be a deity to whom the carnage is believed by 
the slayeis to be acceptable Thus then preconceived ideas 
unconsciously colour and warp their descriptions of savage 
rites ” ^ 

In his Ethnographic Notes in Southern India Mr 
Thurston states " “ The last recoided Meriah sacrifice in 
the Ganjam MaliMis occuiied m 1852, and there are still 
Khonds alive who weie present at it Twenty-five descend- 
ants of persons who were reserved for saciifice, but were 
rescued by Government officers, returned themselves as 
Meriah at the Census of 1901 The Khonds have now sub- 
stituted a buffalo foi a human being The animal is hewn 
to pieces while alive, and the villagers rush home to their 
villages to bury the flesh in the soil, and so secure prosperous 
crops. The sacrifice is not unaccompanied by risk to the 
performers, as the buffalo, before dying, frequently kills one or 
more of its tormentors. It was stated by the officers of the 
Maliah Agency that theie was reason to believe that the Raja 
of Jaipur (Madras), when he was installed at his father’s 
decease in 1860-61, sacrificed a girl thirteen years of age at 
the shiine of the Goddess Durga in the town of Jaipur The 
last attempted human sacrifice (which was nearly successful) 
in the Vizagapatam District, among the Kutia Khonds, was, 
I believe, in 1880 But the memoiy of the abandoned 
practice is kept green by one of the Khond songs, for a 
tianslation of which we are indebted to Mr. J E Friend- 
Pereira ® 

At the time of the great Kiabon (Campbell) Sahib's coming, the country 
was m darkness , it was enveloped m mist 
Having sent paiks to collect the people of the land, they, having 
surrounded them, caught the Meriah sacrifice! s 
Having caught the Meiiah sacrificers, they bi ought them , and again 
they went and seized the evil councillors 
Having seen the chains and shackles, the people were afiaid , murdei 
and bloodshed were quelled 

Then the land became beautiful , and a certain Mokodella (Maepherson) 
Sahib came 

He destroyed the lairs of the tigers and bears in the hills and rocks, and 
taught wisdom to the people 

1 Golden Bon^h, 2nd cd vol 11 
p 241 sq 


13 Last 

human 

sacrifices 


2 Pages 517-519 Published 1906 
^ Jomnal, A S of Bengal, 1898 
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After the lapse of a month he built bungalows and schools , and he 
advised them to learn reading and law 
They leaint wisdom and reading , they acquiied silver and gold Then 
all the people became wealthy 

14 Khond In 1882 an armed rising of the Khonds of the Kala- 
handi State occurred as a result of agrarian trouble The 
Feudatory Chief had encouiaged the settlement m the State 
of members of the Kolta caste who are excellent cultivators 
and keenly acquisitive of land They soon got the Khonds 
heavily indebted to them for loans of food and seed-gram, 
and began to oust them from their villages The Khonds, 
recognising with some justice that this process was likely to 
end in their total expropriation from the soil, concerted a 
conspiracy, and in May 1882 lose and murdeied the Koltas 
of a numbei of villages The signal for the outbreak was 
given by passing a knotted string from village to village , 
other signals were a bent arrow and a branch of a inahua 
tiee When the Khond leaders were assembled an axe was 
thrown on to the ground and each of them grasping it in 
turn swore to join m the using and support his fellows The 
taint of cruelty m the tribe is shown by the fact that the 
Kutia Khonds, on being requested to join m the rising, replied 
that if plunder was the only object they would not do so, 
but if the Koltas were to be murdered they agreed Some 
of the murdered Koltas were anointed with turmeric and 
offered at temples, the Khonds calling them their goats, and 
in one case a Kolta is believed to have been made a Meriah 
sacrifice to the earth god The Khonds appeared before 
the police, who weie protecting a body of refugees at the 
village of Norla, with the hair and scalps of their murdered 
victims tied to their bows To the Political Officer, who was 
sent to suppress the using, the Khonds complained that the 
Koltas had degraded them from the position of lords of the 
soil to that of servants, and justified their plundering of the 
Koltas on the ground that they were merely taking back the 
produce of their own land, which the Koltas had stolen from 
them They said that if they were not to have back their 
land Government might either drive them out of the country 
or exterminate them, and that Koltas and Khonds could no 
moie live together than tigers and goats Another grievance 
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was that a new Raja of Kalahandi had been installed without 
then consent having been obtained The Political Officer, 

Mr Beiry, hanged seven of the Khond ringleaders and effected 
a settlement of their giievances Peace was restored and 
has not since been broken At a later date in the same year, 

1882, and independently of the rising, a Khond landholder 
was convicted and executed for having ofifeied a five-year- 
old girl as a Meriah sacrifice. 

The Khond or Kandh language, called Kui by the 15 Lang- 
Khonds themselves, is spoken by rather more than half of 
the total body of the tube It is much more nearly 1 elated 
to Telugu than is Gondi and has no written character^ 

Kip.” A cultivating caste found principally in the i Ongm 
Hoshangabad District They numbeied about 7000 persons 
in 1 91 1 The Klis claim to have come fiom the Jaipur 
State, and this is boine out by the fact that they still 
retain a dialect of Marwaii, though they have been living 
among the Hindi-speaking population of Hoshangabad for 
several generations According to their traditions they im- 
migrated into the Central Provinces when Raja Man was 
ruling at Jaipur He was a contemporary of Akbar’s and 
died in A.D 1615® This story tallies with Colonel Sleeman’s 
statement that the first important influx of Hindus into the 
Nerbudda valley took place in the time of Akbar^ The Kirs 
are akin to the Kirars, and at the India Census of 1901 
were amalgamated with them Like the Kirars they claim 
to be descended from the mythical Raja Karan of Jaipur 
Their story is that on a summer day Mahadeo and Parvati 
created a melon-garden, and Mahadeo made a man and a 
woman out of a piece of kuslia grass {Eragrostis cynosiit otdes) 
to tend the garden From these the Kirs aie descended 
The name may possibly be a corruption of karar, a river-bank 

The Kirs have no endogamous divisions For the pur- 2 Mar- 
pose of marriage the caste is divided into 12^ got} as or 
sections A man must not marry within his own gotr a or in 

^ Sir G A Grid son’s Lutgtnshc Revenue Inspector, Hoshangabad 
Su 7 -vey, Lhtnda and Dtavidtan District 

Languages ® Tod’s Rajasthan, vol ii p 327 

2 This article is compiled principally ^ Elliott’s Hoshangabad Settlejnent 
from a paper by Pandit Sakharam, Repot t, p 60 
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that to w'hicli Iiis mother belonged. The names of the 12 
got, as are as follows * Namchuria Daima, Bania Baman, 
Nayar, Jat, Huwad, Gadri, Loharia, Hekdya, jMoclii and 
j\Iali, while the haXf-gotra contains tlie Bhats or genealogists 
of the caste, who are not allowed to marrj' witli tlie otlier 
subdiidsions and have now formed one of their ovm Of the 
twelve names of got/'as at least seven Baman (Brahman) 
Bania, ]\Iali, i\Iochi, Gadri (Gadaria). Loharia and Jat are 
derived from other castes, and this fact is sufficient to show 
that the origin of the Kirs is occupational, and that they are 
made up of recruits from different castes Infant-man iage 
is customar}', but no penalty* is incurred if a girl remains un- 
married after puberty Onlj* the poorest members of the 
caste, however, fail to many their daughters at an earh* 
age. For the marriage of girls who are left unproAuded for, a 
subscription is raised among the caste-fellows in accordance 
with the usual Hindu practice, the giving of money for tliis 
purpose being considered to be an especially pious act. At 
the time of the betrothal a bride-price called cha?-!, varjring 
between Rs 14 and Rs 20, is paid by the boy’s father and 
the deed of betrotlial, called lagaa is then drawn up in the 
presence of the pauc/idjaf who are regaled with liquor 
purchased out of the bride- prica A peculiaritj* of the 
maniage ceremony is that the bridegroom is taken to the 
bride’s house riding on a buffalo This custom is notewortliy, 
since other Hindus will not usually ride on a buffalo, as being 
the animal on which Yama, the god of deatli rides After 
the mauiage the bnde returns to the bridegroom’s house witli 
the wedding paity and stays there for eight days, during 
which period she worships the family gods of her father-in- 
law’s house The cost of the maniage is usuall}' Rs 60 for 
the boy’s pai Ly and Rs 40 for the girl’s But a widower on 
his remarriage has to spend double this sum The ceremonies 
called Gauna and Rauna are both performed after the mar- 
riage The foimer general!}* takes place witiiin a year, the 
bride being dressed in special new* ciotlies called bcs, and 
sent with ceremony to her husband’s house on an auspicious 
day fixed b}* a Brahman She remains there for tw o montlis 
and the maniage is consummated, when she returns to her 
father’s house. Four months afterwards tlie bridegroom 


« 
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again goes to fetch her and takes her away permanently, this 
being the Rauna ceremony No social stigma attaches to 
polygamy, and divorce is allowed on the usual giounds 
Widow- man lage is permitted, the ceremony consisting in 
giving new clothes and ornaments to the widow and feeding 
the Panch for a day 

The caste worships especially Bhairon and Devi, and 3 Reh- 
each section of it reveres a special incarnation of Devi, and 
the Bhairon of some particular village Thus, for instance, 
the Namchurias worship the goddess Parvati and the 
Bhairon of Jana Gowara , the Bania, Nayar, Hekdya and 
Mochi septs woiship Chamunda Mata and the Bhairon of 
Jaipui, and so on Members of the caste get triangular, 
rectangular or round pieces of silver impressed with the 
images of these gods, and wear them suspended by a thread 
from their necks A similar respect is paid to the Ahut or 
the spirit of a relative who has met with a violent death or 
died without progeny or as a bachelor, the spirits of such 
persons being always prone to trouble their living relatives 
In order to appease them songs are sung in their praise on 
important festivals, the members of the family staying awake 
the whole night, and wearing their images on a silver piece 
round the neck When they eat and drink they first touch 
the food with the image by way of offering it to the dead, so 
that their spirits may be appeased and refrain from harassing 
the living Kirs revere and worship the cow and the pipal 
tree No Kir may sell a cow to a butcher A man who is 
about to die makes a present of a cow to a Brahman or a 
temple in order that by catching hold of the tail of this cow 
he may be able to cross the horrible river Vaitarni, the Styx 
of Hinduism, which bars the passage to the nether regions 
The Kirs believe in magic, and some members of the caste 
profess to cure snake-bite The poison-curer, when sent for, 
has a small space cleared and plastered with cowdung, on 
which he draws lines with wheat flour A new earthen 
pot is then brought and placed over the drawing On the 
pot the operator draws a figure of Hanuman in vermilion, 
and another figure on the neaiest wall facing the pot A 
brass plate is put over the pot and the person who has been 
bitten by the snake is brought near it The snake-chai 
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then begins to name vaiious gods and goddesses and to play 
upon the plate, which emits, it is said, a veiy melancholy 
sound This perfoimance is called hhami and is supposed 
to charm all beings, even gods and serpents The snake 
who has inflicted the bite is then believed to appear in an 
invisible form to listen to the bha7'm, and to enter into the 
sufferer The sufferer is questioned, being supposed to be 
possessed by the snake, and asked why the bite was inflicted 
and how the snake can be appeased The leplies are 
thought to be given by the snake, who explains that he 
was trampled on, or something to that effect, and asks that 
milk or some sweet-smelling article be placed at his hole 
The offering is promised, and the snake is asked not to kill 
the sufferer, to which he agrees The snake usually gives 
the history of his former human birth, stating his name and 
village and the cause of his transmigration into the body of 
a serpent The Kirs believe that human beings who commit 
offences are re-born as snakes, and they think that snakes 
live for a thousand years After giving this information the 
snake departs, and the person who has been bitten is sup- 
posed to recover The chief festivals of the Kirs are Diwali 
and Sitala Athain They worship their ancestors at Diwali, 
making offerings of cooked food, kusha grass and lamps 
made of dough at the rivei-side The head of the family 
sprinkles water and throws the kusha grass into the river, 
lights the wicks placed in the lamps and burns a little food 
in them, calling on the names of his ancestois The rest of 
the food he takes home and distributes to his caste-fellows 
Sitala Atham is observed on the seventh day of the dark fort- 
night of Chait Devi is worshipped at night with offerings 
of milk and whey, and on the next day no food is cooked, 
the remains of that of the previous day being eaten cold, 
and the whole day is devoted to singing the praises of the ' 
goddess 

The Kirs usually burn their dead, but childien under 
twelve are buried The ashes and bones are either sent to the 
Ganges or consigned to the nearest river or lake Children 
have only one name, which is given on the seventh day after 
birth by a Brahman During the birth ceremony the 
husband’s younger brother catches hold of the skirt of the 
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child’s mothei, who on this pa5^s him a few pice and pulls 
away her cloth If this custom has any meaning it is 
appaicntly in symbolical memoiy of polyandiy, the women 
biibing hei husband’s youngei brothei so that he may not 
claim the child as his own 

The Klis do not take food fiom any caste except the s Food, 
Dadhdiia Brahmans, who are Maiwaris, and act as their occupation 
family priests Brahmans and other high castes will drink 
water bi ought in a biass \esscl by a Kii The Kirs eat no 
meat except goats’ flesh and fish, but arc much addicted 
to liquor, which is always conspicuous at theii feasts and 
festnals They have a caste pmichayat^ which deals with 
the ordinaiy offences Tempoiary excommunication is 
removed by the offender giving three feasts, on which an 
amount varying with his social position and means must be 
expended The first of these is eaten on a rivei-bank, the 
second in a garden, and the thud, which confcis complete 
readmission to caste intercouise, in the offender’s house. 

The Kirs live along ri\cr-banks, wheie they giow melons 
in the sand and castor and vegetables in alluvial soil They 
aie considered \er}'' skilful at raising these ciops, and fully 
appieciatc the use of manuie Foi their own consumption 
they usually grow bajia and aihaj, being, like all Marwaiis, 
very fond of hajra The members of the caste are easily 
distinguished by their dress, the men weaiing a white mirzat 
or shoit coat, a dhoti reaching to the knees, and a head-cloth 
placed in a crooked position on the head, so as to leave the 
hair of the scalp uncovered They wear necklaces of black 
wooden beads, besides the images of Bhairon and Devi 
The women wcai Jaipur chunris or over-cloths ^.r\d ghdnghras 
or skiits They have red lac bangles on then wrists and 
arms above the elbow, and ornaments called ramjhul on 
their legs. The women have a gait like that of men The 
speech of the Kirs sounds like Marwaii, and they are peculiar 
in then preference for riding on buffaloes 

Kirar^ or Kirad, A cultivating caste found in the i ongm 

^ Compiled from pipers by Mr Managei, Court of Wards, Betiil , and tAditions 
Mfdchand, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Knnhya LM, clerk in the Gazetteer 
Betul , Mr Shims ul-IIusiin, TahsTl- Office 
d.ir, Sohagpur, Mr Kalyan Chand, 
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Naisinghpui, Hoshangabad, Betul, Seoni, Chhmdwara and 
Nagpur Districts Theynumbeicd 48,000 persons in 1911. 
The Kiiais claim to be Dhakar or bastard Rajputs, and in 
1891 moie than half of them retained themselves under this 
designation About a thousand peisons who were leturned 
as Dhakai Rajputs from Hoshangabad in 1901 aie prob- 
ably Kirais The caste say that they immigrated from 
Gwalior, and this statement seems to be correct, as about 
66,000 of them are found in that State They claim to 
have left Gwalioi as caily as Samvat 1525 or a.d 1468, 
when Aliu and Daltu, the leadcis of the migration into the 
Central Piovinces, abandoned their native village, Doderi 
Kheda in Gwalior, and settled in Chandon, a village in the 
Sohagpur tahsil of lioshangabad But accoiding to the 
story related to Mr (Sir Charles) Elliott, the migration took 
place in AD. 1650 01 at the beginning of Auiang7eb’s 
reign ^ He quotes the names of the leaders as Alrawat and 
Dahawat, and says that the migration took place from the 
Dholpur country, but this is piobably a mistake, as none 
of the caste are now found in Dholpur Elliott slated that 
he could find no traces of any cultivating caste having 
settled in Hoshangabad as far back as Akbar’s time, though 
Sir W Slecman was of opinion that the first great migra- 
tion into the Nerbudda valley took place in that reign 
The truth is piobably that the valley began to be regularly 
colonised by Hindus during the years that Aurangzeb spent 
at Burhanpur and in the Deccan, and the immigration of 
the Knars may most leasonably be attributed to this period 
The Kirais, Gujais, and Raghuvansis apparently entered 
the Cential Provinces together, and the fact that they still 
smoke from the same huqqa and take watei from each other’s 
drinking vessels may be a reminiscence of this bond of 
fellowship All these castes claim, and probably with truth, 
to be degraded Rajputs The Kirars’ version is that they 
took to widow- man lage and were consequently degraded 
According to another stoiy they were driven from their 
native place by a Muhammadan invasion Mr J D 
Cunningham says that the woid Kirdr in Central India 
literally means dalesmen or foresteis, but during the lapse 

^ Hoshangabad Settlement Repot t (1867), p 60 
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of centuries has become the name of a caste ^ Another 
derivation is fiom Kirai, a corn-chandlei, an occupation 
which they may originally have followed in combination 
with agriculture In the Punjab the name Kirar appeals 
to be given to all the western or Punjabi tiaders as 
distinct from a Bania of Hindustan, and is so used even in 
the Kangra hills, but the Arora, who is the trader par 
excellence of the south-west of the Punjab, is the person to 
whom the term is most commonly applied ^ As a curiosity 
of folk-etymology it may be stated that some deuve the 
caste-name fiom the fact that a holy sage’s wife, who was 
about to be delivered of a child, was being pursued by a 
Rakshas or demon, and fell over the steep bank (leardr) of 
a river and was theieupon delivered The child was conse- 
quently called Kaiar and became the ancestoi of the Kirar 
caste The name may in fact be derived from the habit 
which the Kirars have m some localities of cultivating on 
the banks of rivers, like the Kiis, who are probably a branch 
of the same caste 

In the Central Piovinces the Kirais have no legular 2 Mar- 
subcastes In Chhindwara a subdivision is m couise of 
formation from the illegitimate offspring of male Kirars, 
who aie known as Vidur or Saoneria The Dhakar 
Kiiais do not mairy or eat with Saoneiias The section- 
names of the Kirars are not eponymous, as might be 
anticipated from their claim to Rajput descent, but they 
are geneially territorial Instances are Bankhedi, from 
Bankhedi, a village in Hoshangabad , Gaihya, from Garha, 
near Jubbulpore, and Tehaiia, fiom Tehri, a State m 
Bundelkhand Other section -names are Chaudhaiia, from 
Chaudhari, headman , Khandait or swordsman, and Banda, 
or tailless Some gotias are derived from the names of 
other castes or subcastes, 01 of Rajput septs, as Loharia, 
fiom Lohar (blacksmith) , Chauna, a subcaste of Kurmls , 
Lilorhia, a subcaste of Gujars , and Solankl and Chauhan, 
the names of Rajput septs These names may probably be 
taken to indicate the mixed origin of the caste, and record 
the admission of families from other castes A man cannot 

^ Hisioiy of the Sthhs, p 15, footnote 

2 IbhetsoRs Censm Report {1881), p 297 
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marry in his own got} a noi in the families of his giand- 
mothei, paternal uncle 01 maternal aunt to thiee degiees of 
consanguinity Boys and girls are usually mairied between 
the ages of five and twelve Marriages take place so long 
as the planet Venus or Shukra is visible at nights, z c between 
the months of Aghan (November) and Asaih (June) The 
proposal for marriage proceeds from the boy’s father, who 
ascertains the wishes of the girl’s fatlier through a barber. 
If the latter is willing, the Sagai or betrothal ceremony is 
performed at the girl’s house The boy’s father proceeds 
there with a rupee, two pice and a cocoanut-core, which he 
presents to the girl, taking her into his lap The fathers of 
the bo)?- and girl embrace, and this seals the compact of 
betrothal The date of the marriage is usually fixed m 
consultation with a Brahman, who computes an auspicious 
day fiom the ceremonial names of the couple But if it is 
desired to perform the marriage at once, it may take place 
on AkhatTj, or the third day of the bright foitnight of Baisakh 
(April-May), which is always auspicious The lagan 01 
paper containing the date of the marriage is diawn up 
ceremonially by a Brahman of the girl’s house, and he also 
writes another, giving the names of the relatives who aie 
selected to officiate at the ceremony The first ceremony 
at the mariiage is that of Mangar Mati, or bringing earth 
for ovens, the earth being worshipped by a buint offering 
of butter and sugar, and then dug up by the Sawasin 01 
girl’s attendant for the marriage, and earned home by several 
women in baskets This is done m the morning, and in 
the evening the boy and girl in their respective houses are 
anointed with oil and turmeric, a little being first thrown 
on the giound for the family gods This ceremony is 
repeated every evening for some three to fifteen days The 
inandwa or marriage-shed is then erected at both houses, 
under which the ceremony of tcl or touching the feet, knees, 
shoulders and forehead of the boy and the giil with oil is 
performed Next day the khdm 01 mairiage-post is placed 
in the znandwa, a little iice, turmeiic and two pice being 
put in the hole in which it is fixed, and the shed is coveied 
with leaves The bridesrroom, clad in a blanket and with 
date-leaves tied on his head, is taken out for the hinazkz or 
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the maiiiage piocession on horseback Befoie mounting, 
he bows to Mata 01 Devi, Mahabli, Hardaul Lala, and Patel 
Deo, the spirit of the deceased malguzar of the village 
He IS taken round to the houses of fi lends and lelatives, 
who piesent him with a few pice On his letuin he bathes 
and puts on the marriage diess, which consists of a red or 
yellow jdma or gown, a pair of trousers, a pagri, a inaur 
01 mairiage ciown and a cloth about his waist A few 
women’s ornaments are put on his neck, and he is furnished 
with a katdr or dagger, and in its absence a nutcracker 01 
knife He then comes out of the house and the parchhan 
ceiemony is pcrfoimed, the bo)^’s mother putting her nipple 
in his mouth and giving him a little ghi and sugar to eat as 
a symbol of tlic teimination of his infancy. The Barat or 
mariiage piocession then sets out for the girl’s village, being 
met on its outskirts by the biide’s father, and the forehead 
of the bridegroom is marked with sandalwood paste The 
bridegroom touches the Mandwa with his hand or throws 
a bamboo fan ovei it and returns with his followers to the 
Janwasa or lodging given to the Barat Next moining the 
ceremony of Chadhao or decoiating the bride is performed, 
and the bridegroom’s paity give her the clothes and orna- 
ments which they have brought for her, these being first 
offered to an image of Ganesh made of cowdung The 
bride is then mounted on a horse provided by the bride- 
groom’s party and goes lound to the houses of the fi lends 
of the family, accompanied by music and the women of her 
paity, and leceives small presents The Bhdnwar ceremony 
IS pel formed duiing the night, the couple being seated near 
the marriage-post with their backs to the house A ball of 
kneaded flour is put in the girl’s right hand, which is then 
placed on the right hand of the biidegroom, and the bride’s 
brother pours water over their hands The biide’s maternal 
uncle and aunt, with the skirts of their clothes tied together, 
step forward and wash the feet of the couple and give them 
presents The other relatives follow suit, and this completes 
the ceremony of Paon Pakhurai or Day a, that is giving the 
dowry The couple then go round the marriage-post seven 
times, the girl leading for the fiist four rounds and the boy 
for the last thiee. This is the Bhdnwar ceremony or binding 
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portion of the mairiage, and the polar star is called on 
to make it inviolable The bridegroom’s paity are then 
feasted, the women meantime singing obscene songs The 
bride goes back to the biidegioom’s house and stays there 
for a few days, after which she returns to her parents’ house 
and does not leave it again until the gauna ceremony is 
pei formed On this occasion the bridegroom’s paity go to 
the girl’s house with a present of sweets and clothes which 
they present to her parents, and the}'- then take away the 
girl Even aftei this she is again sent back to her paients’ 
house, and the bridegioom comes a second time to fetch 
her, on which occasion the parents of the bride have to make 
a present m return for the sweets and clothes previously 
given to them The marriage expenses arc said to average 
between Rs 50 and Rs 100, but the extravagance of Kirais 
is notorious Sir R Ciaddock says ^ that they are much 
given to display, the richei members of the caste being 
heavily weighted with jewellery, while a well-to-do Kiiar 
will think nothing of spending Rs 1000 on his house, or 
if he IS a landowner Rs 5000 Extravagance ruins a great 
many of the Knar community This statement, however, 
perhaps applies to those of the Nagpur District rather than 
to their comrades of the Nerbudda valle}'- and Satpura 
highlands The remarriage of widows is permitted, and 
the widow may marry either her husband’s younger brother 
or any other member of the caste at her choice The 
ceremony takes place at night, the woman being brought 
to her husband’s house by the back door and given a new 
cloth and bangles Turmeric is then applied to her body, 
and the clothes of the couple are tied together When a 
bachelor mairies a widow, he must first be married to an 
akmi plant (swallow- wort) Divorce may be effected for 
infidelity on the part of the wife or for seiious disagreement 
A divorced woman may marry again Polygam}'- is allowed, 
and in Chhindwara is said to be restricted to three wives, 
all living within the District, but elsewhere no such limita- 
tion is enforced A man seldom, however, takes more than 
one wife, except for the sake of children 

They woiship the ordinary Hindu gods and especially 
^ Nagpiu' Settlement Report^ p 24 
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Devi, to whom they offer female kids During the months 
of Baisakh and Jeth (Apiil-June) those living in Betul and 
Chhindwara make a pilgi image to the Nag Deo or cobia 
god, who is supposed to have his seat somewheie on the 
boidei of the two Districts Eveiy third yeai they also 
take then cattle outside the village, and turning their faces 
m the direction of the Nag Deo spi inkle a little water and 
kill goats and fowls They worship the Patel Deo or spirit 
of the deceased mdlgu 7 ai of the village only on the occasion 
of mariiages They consider the service of the village head- 
man to be their traditional occupation besides agriculture, 
and they theiefoie piobably pay this special compliment to 
the spiiit of their employer. They worship their implements 
of husbandry on some convenient day, which must be a 
Wednesday 01 a Sunday, after they have sown the spring 
Cl ops Those who grow sugaicane offer a goat or a cocoa- 
nut to the crop before it is cut, and a similar offering is 
made to the stock of grain after harvest, so that its bulk 
may not dcciease They observe the oidinary festivals, and 
like othei Hindus cease to obseive one on which a death 
has occurred in the family, until some happy event such as 
the buth of a child, or even of a calf, supervenes on the 
same day Unmairied childien undei seven and persons 
dying of smallpox, snake-bite or cholera are buiied, and 
others are either buried or burnt according to the con- 
venience of the family Males are placed on the pyre or 
m the grave on their faces and females on their backs, with 
their feet pointing to the south in each case In some 
places the corpse is buiied stark naked, and in othei s with 
a piece of cloth wiapped round it, and two pice aie usually 
placed in the grave to buy the site When a coipse is burnt 
the head is touched with a bamboo before it is laid on the 
funeral pyre, by way of bieakmg it in and allowing the 
soul to escape if it has not already done so For three 
days the mourners place food, watei and tobacco in cups 
for the disembodied soul Mourning is observed for children 
for three days and for adults from seven to ten days 
During this period the mourners refiam from luxurious 
food such as flesh, turmeric, vegetables, milk and sweets , 
they do not wear shoes, nor change their clothes, and males 
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ate not shaved until the last day of mourning Balls of 
nee aie then offeied to the dead, and the caste people are 
feasted Oblations of watei aic offered to ancestois in the 
month of Kunwar (Septcmbei-Octobci) 

The caste do not admit outsiders In the matter of food 
the}'’ eat flesh and fish, but abstain fiom liquor and fiom 
eating fowls, except in the Maralha countiy They will take 
pakka food or that cooked without water from Gujars, 
Raghuvansis and Lodhis In the Nagpur country, where 
the diffeiencc between haicka and pakha food is not usually 
observed, they will not take it from any but Maratha Brah- 
mans Aims and Dlumais arc said to cat wnth them, and the 
noithcrn Biahmans wall take water fiom them They have a 
caste panckayat oi committee wnth a hereditary president called 
Scthia, wfliosc business it is to cat first when admitting a 
pci son who has been put out of caste Killing a cat oi a 
squiiicl, selling a cow’’ to a butcher, growing hemp or selling 
shoes aic offences wfliich entail temporary excommunication 
fiom caste A w'oman who commits adulter}* v/ith a man of 
another caste is pcimancntly excluded The Kirais are tall 
in statuic and well and stoutly built They ha\c regular 
featuies and ate generally of a fair colour They aic regarded 
as quarrelsome and untruthful, and as tyrannical landlords 
As agriculturists they arc supposed to be of encroaching 
tendencies, and the pro\cibial piaycr attributed to them is, "O 
God, give me tw'o bullocks, and I shall plough up the common 
w'a}'’ ” Another proverb quoted in Mi Standen's Settle- 
ment Repo,t, in illustration of their avarice, is “ If you put a 
rupee betw’cen two Knars, they become like n/ast buffaloes 
in Kunwar " The men ahva} s w car turbans, wdiile the women 
may be distinguished in the Maratha country by their ad- 
herence to the diess of the northern Districts Girls are 
tattooed on the back of their hands before they begin to live 
with their husbands A woman may not name her husband’s 
elder brother or even touch his clothes or the vessels in 
w'hich he has eaten food They are not distinguished for 
cleanliness 

Agriculture and the service of the village headman are 
the traditional occupations of Kirais. In Nagpur the}'’ are 
considered to be very good cultivators, but they have no 
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special reputation in the noithern Distiicts About a 
thousand of them aie landowners, and the large majority are 
tenants They glow gaiden crops and sugarcane, but abstain 
from the cultivation of hemp 

Kohli A small caste of cultivators found in the i General 
Marathi-speakmg tracts of the Wainganga Valley, comprised 
in the Bhandara and Chanda Districts They numbered 
about 26,000 persons in 19 ii The Kohlis are a notable 
caste as being the builders of the great nrigation reservoirs 
or tanks, for which the Wainganga Valley is celebrated 
The water is used for irrigating rice and sugarcane, the 
latter being the favourite crop of the Kohlis The origin 
of the caste is somewhat doubtful The name closely 
resembles that of the Koiri caste of market-gardeners ih 
northern India , and the terms Kohiri and Kohli are used 
there as variations of the caste name Koiri The caste 
themselves have a tradition that they were bi ought to Bhan- 
dara from Benaies by one of the Gond kings of Chanda on 
his return from a visit to that place, ^ and the Kohlis 
of Bhandara say that their first settlement in the Cential 
Provinces was at Lanji, which lies north of Bhandara in 
Balaghat But on the other hand all that is known of their 
language, customs, and sept or family names points to a 
purely Maratha origin, the caste being in all these respects 
closely analogous to the Kunbis The Settlement Officer 
of Chanda, Colonel Lucie Smith, stated that they thought 
their forefathers came from the south They tie their 
head-cloths in a similar fashion to the Gandlis, who are 
oilmen from the Telugu country If they belonged to the 
south of India they might be an offshoot from the well- 
known Koh tube of Bombay, and this hypothesis appears 
the more probable As a general rule castes from northern 
India settling in the Maratha country have not completely 
abandoned their ancestral language and customs even after 
a residence of several centuries In the case of such castes 
as the Panwars and Bhoyars their foreign extraction can be 
detected at once , and if the Kohlis had come from Hin- 
dustan the rule would probably hold good with them On 
1 Mr Lawrence’s Bhandara Seitlemmt Repoit (1867), p 46 
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the other hand the Kolis have in some parts of Bombay now 
taken to cultivation and closely resemble the Kunbis In 
Satara it is said ^ that they associate and occasionally 
eat with Kunbis, and their social and religious customs 
resemble those of the Kunbi caste They are quiet, orderly, 
settled and hard-working Besides fishing they work ferries 
along the Krishna, are employed in villages as water- 
carriers, and grow melons in river-beds with much skill 
The Kolis of Bombay are presumably the same tribe as 
the Kols of Chota Nagpur, and they probably migrated to 
Gujarat along the Vindhyan plateau, where they are found 
in considerable numbers, and over the hills of Rajputana and 
Central India The Kols are one of the most adaptive of 
all the non- Aryan tribes, and when they reached the sea they 
may have become fishermen and boatmen, and practised these 
callings also in rivers From plying on rivers they might take 
to cultivating melons and garden-crops on the stretches of 
silt left uncovered in their beds in the dry season, which 
is the common custom of the boating and fishing castes 
And from this, as seen in Satara, some of them attained 
to regular cultivation and, modelling themselves on the 
Kunbis, came to have nearly the same status They may 
thus have migrated to Chanda and Bhandara with the 
Kunbis, as their language and customs would indicate, 
and retaining their preference for irrigated and garden- 
crops have become expert growers of sugarcane The 
description which has been received of the Kohlis of 
Bhandara would be rather favourable than otherwise to the 
hypothesis of their ultimate origin from the Kol tribe, 
allowing for their having acquired the Maratha language and 
customs from a lengthened residence in Bombay It has 
been mentioned above that the Kohlis have a legend of 
their ancestors having come from Benares, but this story 
appears to be not infrequently- devised as a means of 
obtaining increased social estimation, Benares being the 
principal centre of orthodox Hinduism Thus the Dangris, 
a small caste of vegetable- and melon-growers who are 
certainly an offshoot of the Kunbis, and therefore of Maratha 
extraction, have the same story As regards the tradition 
^ Bombay Gazeiteet, Satdta, p io6 
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of the Bhandara Kohlis that their first settlement was at 
Lanji, this may well have been the case even though they 
came fiom the south, as Lanji was an important place and 
a centre of administration under the Maiathas It is prob- 
able, however, that they first came to Chanda and from 
here spread north to Lanji, as, if they had entered Bhandara 
through Waidha and Nagpui, some of them would probably 
have remained in these Distiicts 

The Kohlis have no subcastes They aie divided into the 2 Mar- 
usual exogamous groups or septs with the object of preventing 
marriages between relations, and these have Marathi names customs 
of the territorial or titular type Among them may be men- 
tioned Handifode (one who bieaks a cooking vessel), Sahre 
(from shahar, a town), Nagpure (from Nagpur), Shende (from 
shend, cowdung), Parwate (from parwat^ mountain), Hatwade 
(an obstinate man), Mungus-maie (one who killed a 
mongoose), Pustode (one who broke a bullock’s tail), and so 
on Marriage within the sept is piohibited A brother’s 
daughter may be mariied to his sister’s son, but not vice versa 
Girls are usually wedded befoie aniving at adolescence, 
more especially as theie is a great demand for brides Like 
other castes engaged in spade cultivation, the Kohlis marry 
two or more wives when they can afford it, a wife being a 
more willing servant than a hired labourer, apart from the 
other advantages If his wives do not get on together, the 
Kohli gives them separate huts in his courtyard, where each 
lives and cooks her meals for herself He will also allot 
them separate tasks, assigning to one the care of his house- 
hold affairs, to another the watching of his sugarcane plot, 
and so on If he does this successfully the wives are kept 
well at work and have not time to quarrel It is said that 
whenever a Kohli has a bountiful harvest he looks out for 
another wife This naturally leads to a scarcity of women 
and the payment of a substantial bnde-pnee. The recog- 
nised amount is Rs 30, but this is only formal, and from 
Rs 50 to Rs 150 may be given according to the attractions 
of the girl, the largest sum being paid for a woman of 
full age who can go and live with her husband at once As 
a consequence of this state of things poor men aie some- 
times unable to get wives at all Though they pay highly 
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for their wives the Kohlis aie averse to extravagant 
expenditure on weddings, and all marriages in a village 
are generally celebrated on the same day once a yeai, 
the number of guests at each being thus necessarily 
restiicted The officiating Brahman ascends the roof 
of a house and, after beating a brass dish to warn the 
parties, repeats the marriage texts as the sun goes down 
At this moment all the couples place garlands of flowers on 
each other’s shoulders, each bridegroom ties the mangal- 
sutram oi necklace of black beads lound his bride’s neck, 
and the weddings are completed The bride’s brother 
winds a thread round the marriage ciowns of the couple 
and IS given two rupees for untying it The services 
of a Biahman are not indispensable, and an elder 
of the caste may officiate as priest Next day the barber 
and washerman take the biidegroom and bride in their 
arms and dance, holding them, to the accompaniment 
of music, while the women throw red rose - powder over 
the couple At their weddings the Kohlis make models in 
wood of a Chamar’s rdmpi or knife and khurpa or scraper, 
this custom perhaps indicating some connection with the 
Chamais , oi it may have arisen simply on account of the 
impoitant assistance rendered by the Chamar to the cultiva- 
tion of sugarcane, in supplying the mot or leather bag for 
laising water from the well After the wedding is over a 
string of hemp from a cot is tied round the necks of the pair, 
and their maternal uncles then run and offer it at the shrine 
of Marai Mata, the goddess of cholera Widows with any 
lemains of youth or personal attractions always marry again, 
the ceremony being held at midnight accoiding to the 
customaiy ritual of the Maratha Districts^ Sometimes the 
husband does not attend at all, and the widow is united 
to a sword or dagger as repiesenting him Otherwise the 
widow may be conducted to her new husband’s house by 
five other widows, and in this case they halt at a stream by 
the way and the bangles and beads are broken from off her 
neck and wrists On account, perhaps, of the utility of their 
wives, and the social temptations which beset them from 
being continually abroad at work, the Kohlis are lenient to 

^ See article on Kunbi 
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conjugal offences, and a woman going wrong even with an 
outsider will be taken back by her husband and only a 
trifling punishment imposed by the caste. A Kohli can also 
keep a woman of any other caste, except of those regarded 
as impure, without incurring any censure Divorce is very 
seldom resorted to and involves severe penalties to both 
parties As among the Panwars, a wife retains any property 
she may bring to her husband and her wedding gifts at 
her own disposal, this separate portion being known as 
khamoj'a The caste burn their dead when they can affoid 
it, placing the head of the corpse to the north on the pyie 
The bodies of those who have died from cholera or small- 
pox aie buried Like the Panwars it is the custom of the 
Kohlis on bathing after a funeral to have a meal of cakes 
and sugar on the river-bank, a practice which is looked down 
on by orthodox Hindus After a month or so the deceased 
person is considered to be united to the ancestors, and when 
he was the head of the family his successor is inducted to 
the position by the presentation of a new head-cloth and 
a silver bangle The bereaved family are then formally 
escorted to the weekly market and are considered to have 
resumed their regular social relations The Kohlis revere 
the ordinal y Hindu deities, and on the day of Dasahra they 
worship their axe, sickle and ploughshare by washing them 
and making an offering of rice, flowers and turmeric The 
axe IS no doubt included because it serves to cut the wood 
for fencing the sugarcane garden. 

The Kohlis were the builders of the great tanks of the 3 The 
Bhandara District The most impoitantof these are Nawegaon 
with an area of five square miles and a circumference of builders 
seventeen, and Seoni, over seven miles round, while smaller 
tanks are counted by thousands Though the largest are the 
work of the Kohlis, many of the others have been constructed 
by the Panwais of this tract, who have also much aptitude for 
irrigation Built as they were without technical engineering 
knowledge, the tanks form an enduring monument to the 
native ability and industry of these enterprising cultivators 
“ Working,” Mr Danks remarks,^ “ without instruments, 
unable even to take a level, finding out their mistakes by the 
^ Bhandara District Gazetted, para 90 
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for their wives the Kohlis aie aveise to extravagant 
expendituie on weddings, and all maiiiages 'in a village 
are generally celebiated on the same day once a year, 
the number of guests at each being thus necessaiily 
restiicted. The officiating Biahman ascends the roof 
of a house and, after beating a biass dish to warn the 
parties, repeats the marriage texts as the sun goes down 
At this moment all the couples place gai lands of flowers on 
each other’s shoulders, each bridegioom ties the mangal- 
sutra^n oi necklace of black beads lound his biide’s neck, 
and the weddings are completed The bride’s brother 
winds a thread round the marriage crowns of the couple 
and is given two rupees foi untying it The services 
of a Biahman are not indispensable, and an elder 
of the caste may officiate as priest Next day the barber 
and washerman take the biidegioom and bride in their 
arms and dance, holding them, to the accompaniment 
of music, while the women throw red i ose - powdei over 
the couple At their weddings the Kohlis make models in 
wood of a Chamai’s fdmpt or knife and kJmrpa or scraper, 
this custom perhaps indicating some connection with the 
Chamais , or it may have arisen simply on account of the 
impoitant assistance rendered by the Chamar to the cultiva- 
tion of sugarcane, in supplying the mot or leather bag for 
raising water from the well After the wedding is over a 
string of hemp from a cot is tied round the necks of the pair, 
and their maternal uncles then lun and offer it at the shrine 
of Marai Mata, the goddess of cholera Widows with any 
remains of youth or personal attractions always marry again, 
the ceremony being held at midnight according to the 
customary ritual of the Maratha Districts ^ Sometimes the 
husband does not attend at all, and the widow is united 
to a sword or dagger as repiesenting him Otherwise the 
widow may be conducted to hei new husband’s house by 
five other widows, and in this case they halt at a stream by 
the way and the bangles and beads are bioken from off her 
neck and wrists On account, perhaps, of the utility of their 
wives, and the social temptations which beset them from 
being continually abroad at woik, the Kohlis are lenient to 

^ See article on Kunbi 
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conjugal offences, and a woman going wrong even with an 
outsider will be taken back by her husband and only a 
trifling punishment imposed by the caste. A Kohli can also 
keep a woman of any othei caste, except of those legaided 
as impure, without incurimg any censuie Divorce is very 
seldom resoited to and involves sevcie penalties to both 
parties As among the Panwais, a wife letains any pioperty 
she may biing to hei husband and her wedding gifts at 
her own disposal, this scpaiate portion being known as 
khamoia The caste bum their dead when they can affoid 
it, placing the head of the coipse to the noith on the pyie 
The bodies of those who have died fiom choleia or small- 
pox aie buried. Like tiie Pan wars it is the custom of the 
Kohlis on bathing after a funeral to have a meal of cakes 
and sugai on the nvei-bank, a piactice which is looked down 
on by oithodox Hindus Aftei a month oi so the deceased 
person is consideicd to be united to the ancestois, and when 
he was the head of the family his successoi is inducted to 
the position by the presentation of a new head-cloth and 
a silvci bangle The bereaved family are then formally 
escorted to the weekly maiket and are consideied to have 
resumed their legulai social lelations The Kohlis levere 
the ordinal y liindu deities, and qn the day of Dasahra they 
worship their axe, sickle and ploughshaie by washing them 
and making an offering of rice, floweis and turmeric The 
axe is no doubt included because it serves to cut the wood 
foi fencing the sugarcane garden. 

The Kohlis were the buildeis of the great tanks of the 3 The 
Bhandaia District The most impoitantof these are Nawegaon 
with an area of five squaie miles and a ciicumference of builders 
seventeen, and Seoni, over seven miles lound, while smaller 
tanks are counted by thousands. Though the laigest are the 
woik of the Kohlis, many of the othei s have been constiucted 
by the Panwais of this tract, who have also much aptitude for 
iirigation. Built as they were without technical engineeiing 
knowledge, the tanks foim an enduring monument to the 
native ability and industry of these enterpiising cultivators 
“Working,” Mi. Danks remaiks,^ “without instiuments, 
unable even to take a level, finding out their mistakes by the 
1 Bhandma Disliict Gazetteer ^ paia 90. 
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destruction of the woiks they had built, ever repairing, 
reconstructing, altering, they have raised in every village a 
testimony to then wisdom, their industry and their persever- 
ance” Although Nawegaon tank has a water area of 
seven square miles, the combined length of the two artificial 
embankments is only 760 yards, and this demonstrates the 
great skill with which the site has been selected At some 
of the tanks men are stationed day and night during the 
rainy season to see if the embankment is anywhere weakened 
by the action of the water, and in that case to give the alarm 
to the village by beating a drum The Nawegaon tank is 
said to have been built at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century by one Kolu Patel Kohli As might be 
expected, Kolu Patel has been deified as Kolasur Deo, and 
his shrine is on one of the peaks surrounding the tank 
Seven other peaks are known as the Sat Bahini or ‘ Seven 
Sisters,’ and it is said that these deities assisted Kolu in 
building the tank, by coming and working on the embankment 
at night when the labourers had left Some whitish-yellow 
stones on Kolasur’s hill are said to be the baskets of the 
Seven Sisters in which they carried earth “ The Kohli,” Mr. 
Napier states,^ “ sacrifices all to his sugarcane, his one ambi- 
tion and his one extravagance being to build a large reservoir 
w^hich wall contain w’ater for the irrigation of his sugarcane 
during the long, hot months ” Each rates the other according 
to the size of his tank and the strength of its embankment 
Under the Gond kings a man who built a tank received a 
grant of the fields lying below’’ it either free of revenue or on 
a very light assessment Such grants were knowm as Tukm, 
and were probably a considerable incentive to tank-building 
Unfortunately sugarcane, formerly a most profitable crop, has 
been undersold by the canal- and tank-irrigated product of 
northern India, and at present scarcely repaj’-s cultivation 
The Kohli villages are managed on a somewdiat patriarchal 
system, and the dealings betw’’een proprietors and cultivators 
are regulated by their owm custom wdthout much regard 
to the rules imposed by Government Mr Napier says of 
them ^ “ The Kohlis are very good landlords as a general 
rule , but in their dealings wath their tenants and their 

1 Bhandara Settlement Report - Ihidetn 
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labouiers follow their own customs, while the provisions 
of the Tenancy Act often lemain in abeyance They admit 
no tenant light in land capable of being iriigated for sugar- 
cane, and change the tenants as they please , and in many 
villages a large number of the labourers are practically 
serfs, being fed, clothed and mariied by their employers, 
for whom they and their children work all their lives 
without any fixed wages These customs are acquiesced 
in by all parties, and, so far as I could learn, there was no 
discontent They have a splendid caste discipline, and 
then quarrels are settled expeditiously by their pancJiayats 
or committees without reference to courts of law ” 

In appearance and chaiacter the Kohlis cannot be said to 
show much trace of distinction The men wear a short white 
handt or coat, and a small head-cloth only three feet long 
This IS often scarcely more than a handkerchief which tightly 
covers the ciown, and teiminates in knots, inelegant and 
cheap The women wear glass bangles only on the left 
hand and brass or silver ones on the right, no doubt because 
glass ornaments would interfere with their work and get 
broken Their cloth is drawn over the left shoulder instead 
of the right, a custom which they shaie with Gonds, Kape- 
wars and Buiuds. In appearance the caste aie generally 
dirty They are ignorant themselves and do not care that 
their children should be educated Their custom of poly- 
gamy leads to family quariels and excessive subdivision of 
property ; thus in one village, Ashti, the proprietary right is 
divided into 192 shares On this account they are seldom 
well-to-do Their countenances are of a somewhat inferior 
type and generally dark in colour In character they are 
peaceful and amenable, and have the reputation of being 
very respectful to Government ofificials, who as a Conse- 
quence look on them with favour ‘ Their heart is good,’ a 
tahsTldar^ of the Bhandara District remarked If a guest 
comes to a Kohli, the host himself offers to wash his feet, 
and if the guest be a Brahman, will insist on doing so 
They eat flesh and fowls, but abstain from liquor In social 
status they are on a level with the Mali’s and a little below 
the regular cultivating castes. 

^ Subordinate revenue officer 
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[This article is based mainly on Colonel Dalton’s classical description of 
the Mundas and IIos in the Ethnology of Bengal and on Sir H Risley’s article 
on Mimda in The Tubes and Castes of Bengal E\tracts have also been made 
from Mr Sarat Chandra Roy’s evhaustive account in The hinndas and their 
Coimtiy (Calcutta, 1912) Information on the Mundas and Kols of the Central 
Provinces has been collected by Mr Hira L.'il in Raigarh and by the author 
in Mandla, and a monograph has been furnished by Mr B C Mazumdar, 
Pleader, Sambalpur It should be mentioned that most of the Kols of the 
Cential Piovmces have abandoned the old tribal customs and religion described 
by Colonel Dalton, and are rapidly coming to resemble an ordinary low Hindu 
caste ] 
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and languages A part of the District of Singhbhum near 
Chaibasa is named the Kolhan as being the special home 
of the Larka Kols, but they are distributed all ovei Chota 
Nagpur, whence they have spread to the United Provinces, 
Central Provinces and Central India It seems probable 
also that the Koli tribe of Gujarat may be an offshoot of 
the Kols, who migrated there by way of Central India If 
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the total of the Kols, Mundas and Hos or Larka Kols be 
taken together they numbei about a million persons in 
India The leal strength of the tube is, however, much 
gi eater than this. As shown in the article on that tribe, 
the Santals are a branch of the Kols, who have broken off 
fiom the paient stock and been given a separate designation 
by the Hindus They numbered two millions in 1 9 1 1 
The Bhumij (400,000) are also probably a section of the 
tribe Sii H Risley^ states that they aie closely allied 
to if not identical with the Mundas. In some localities 
the)’- mtcrmariy with the Mundas and are known as Bhumij 
Munda“ If the Kolis also be taken as an offshoot of the 
Kol tribe, a further addition of nearly thiee millions is made 
to the tribes whose parentage can be tiaced to this stock 
There is little doubt also that othei Kolanan tribes, as the 
Kharias, Khaiiwais, Koiwas and Koikus, whose tribal 
languages closely approximate to Mundari, were oiiginally 
one with the Mundas, but have been sepaiated for so long 
a period that their diiect connection can no longer be 
proved. The disintegrating causes, wdneh have split up 
what w’as oiiginally one into a number of distinct tribes, 
are probabl)'- no moic than distance and settlement in 
different pails of the countiy, leading to cessation of intei- 
marriage and social intcicouise The tribes have then 
obtained some variation in the original name or been given 
separate teiritoiial or occupational designations by the 
Hindus and their former identity has gradually been 
forgotten. 

“The w^ord Kol is piobably the Santali hd 7 \ a man 
This woid is used under various forms, such as har, hdra, 
ho and kojo by most Munda tubes in ordei to denote 
themselves The change of ; to / is familiar and does not 
give rise to any difficulty”^ The word Koiku is simply a 
corruption of Kodaku, young men, and there is eveiy prob- 
ability that the Hindus, hearing the Kol tube call themselves 
hor or horo^ may have coriupted the name to a form more 
familiar to themselves An alternative derivation from the 

^ Tubes and Castes of Bengal, art p 400 
Bhumij Lvignistic Sui'vey, Mwida and 

2 The hlundas and then Countiy, Diavidtan Languages, vol vi p 7 
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Sanskrit word kola^ a pig, is impiobable But it is pos- 
sible, as suggested by Sir G Giieison, that after the name 
had been given, its Sanskiit meaning of pig may have 
added zest to its employment by the Hindus The word 
Munda, Sir H Risley states, is the common teim employed 
by the Kols for the headman of a village, and has come into 
geneial use as an honorific title, as the Santals call themselves 
Manjhi, the Gonds Bhoi, and the Bhangis and other sweepers 
Mehtar Munda, like Mehtai, originally a title, has become a 
popular alternative name for the caste In Chota Nagpur 
those Kols who have paitly adopted Hinduism and become 
to some degiee civilised are commonly known as Munda, 
while the name Ho or Larka Kol is leseived foi the branch of 
the tube in Smghbhum who, as stated by Colonel Dalton, 
“From their jealous isolation for so many years, their 
independence, their long occupation of one territory, and 
their contempt for all other classes that come in contact 
with them, especially the Hindus, probably furnish the best 
illustiation, not of the Mundaris in their present state, 
but of what, if left to themselves and peimanently located, 
they were likely to become Even at the present day the 
exclusiveness of the old Hos is remarkable They will not 
allow aliens to hold land near their villages , and indeed 
if It were left to them no strangers would be permitted to 
settle in the Kolhan ” 

It is this branch of the ti ibe whose members have 
come several times into contact with Biitish troops, and 
on account of then bravery and wailike disposition they 
are called the Laika or fighting Kols The Mundas on the 
othei hand appear now to be a very mixed group The list 
of then subcastes given ^ by Sir H Risley includes the 
Khangar, Kharia, Mahali, Oraon and Savar^Mundas, all of 
which are the names of separate tribes, now considered 
as distinct, though with the exception of the Oraons they 
weie perhaps originally offshoots of the Kols or akin to them , 
while the Bhumhar oi landholdeis and Nagvansi or Mundas 
of the royal house are apparently the aristociacy of the 
oiiginal tribe It would appear possible from the list of sub- 
tribes already given that the village headmen of other tribes, 

^ Tiibes and Castes of Bat gal, ait ]\Iunda 
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having adopted the designation of Munda and intermairied 
with othei headmen so as to make a superioi group, have 
in some cases been admitted into the Munda tribe, which 
may enjoy a highei rank than other tubes as the Raja of 
Chota Nagpui belongs to it , but it is also quite likely that 
these groups may have simply arisen from the intermarriages 
of Mundas with othei tribes, alliances of this sort being 
common. The Kols of the Cential Provinces piobably 
belong to the Munda tube of Chota Nagpui, and not to 
the Hos or Larka Kols, as the lattei would be less likely 
to emigrate But quite a separate 'set of subcastes is found 
here, which will be given later 

The Munda languages have been shown by Sir G. 3 Ongm 
Grierson to have originated from the same source as those Ko^nan 
spoken in the Indo-Pacific islands and the Malay Peninsula 
“ The Mundas, the Mon-Khmer, the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula and the Nicobaiese all use forms of speech which 
can be tiaced back to a common source though they 
mutually diffei widely fiom each other It would appear 
theiefore that the Mundas, the oldest known inhabitants 
of India, perhaps came oiiginally from the south-east, the 
islands of the Indian Aichipelago and the Malay Peninsula, 
unless India was their original home and these countiies 
weie colonised fiom it 

Sii E. Gait states “ Geologists tell us that the Indian 
Peninsula was foimerly cut off from the north of Asia by 
sea, while a land connection existed on the one side with 
Madagascai and on the othei with the Malay Aichipelago , 
and though theie is nothing to show that India was then 
inhabited we know that it was so in palaeolithic times, 
when communication was probably still easier with the 
countries to the north-east and south-west than with those 
beyond the Himalayas ” ^ In the south of India, however, 
no traces of Munda languages remain at present, and it 
seems therefore necessary to conclude that the Mundas of 
the Central Piovinces and Chota Nagpur have been separated 
from the tribes of Malaysia who speak cognate languages 
for an indefinitely long period, or else that they did not 


^ T nbes and Castes of Bengal, p 15 
2 Introduction to The Mundas and then Country, p 9 
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come tlnough southein India to these countiies, but by way 
of Assam and Bengal 01 by sea through Orissa Theie is 
good reason to believe fiom the names of places and fiom 
local tradition that the Munda tubes weie once spread over 
Bihar and paits of the Ganges valley, and if the Kohs aie 
an offshoot of the Kols, as is supposed, they also pcnetiated 
across Cential India to the sea in Gujarat and the hills of 
the Western Ghats It is piesumed that the advance of the 
Aryans or Hindus drove the Mundas fiom the open country 
to the seclusion of the hills and foiests The Munda 
and Dra vidian languages are shown by Sn G Giierson 
to be distinct gioups without any real connection 

Though the physical chaiacteristics of the two sets of 
tribes display no marked points of difference, it has been 
geneially held by ethnologists who know them that they 
represent two distinct waves of immigration, and the absence 
of connection between their languages beais out this view 
It has always been supposed that the Mundas were in the 
country of Chota Nagpui and the Central Provinces first, 
and that the Dravidians, the Gonds, Khonds and Oraons 
came afteiwaids. The grounds for this view aie the moie 
advanced culture of the Diavidians, the fact that where 
the two sets of tubes are in contact those of the Munda 
gioup have been ousted from the moie open and fertile 
country, of which according to tiadition they wcie foimerly 
m possession , and the piactice of the Gonds and othei 
Dravidian tubes of employing the Baigas, Bhuiyas and 
othei Munda tribes for their village priests, which is an 
acknowledgment that the latter as the eailier residents have 
a more familiar acquaintance with the local deities, and can 
solicit their favour and protection with more piospect of 
success Such a belief is the moie easily undei stood when 
It IS remembered that these deities are not mfiequently 
either the human ancestors of the earliest residents 01 the 
local animals and plants fiom which they supposed them- 
selves to be descended 

The Dravidian languages, Gondi, Kurukh and Khond, 
are of one family with Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Canarese, and then home is the south of India As stated ^ 

^ Introduction to The Mtindas and tJmi Coiintiy, p 9 
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by Sir E. Gait, there is at present no evidence to show that 
the Dravidians came to southern India from any othei part 
of the world, and for anything that is known to the contraiy 
the languages may have originated there The existence 
of the small Brahui tribe in Baluchistan, who speak a 
Dravidian language but have no physical lesemblance to 
other Dravidian races, cannot be satisfactorily explained, 
but as he points out this is no reason for holding that the 
whole body of speakers of Dravidian languages entered 
India from the noith-west, and, with the exception of this 
small group of Brahuis, penetrated to the south of India and 
settled there without leaving any traces of their passage 
The Dravidian languages occupy a large area in Madras, 
Mysoie and Hyderabad, and they extend north into the 
Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, where they die out, 
practically not being found west and north of this tract 
As the languages are more highly developed and the 
culture of their speakers is far moie advanced in the south, 
it IS justifiable to suppose, pending evidence to the contrary, 
that the south is their home and that they have spread 
thence as far north as the Central Provinces The Gonds 
and Oraons too have stories to the effect that they came 
from the south It has hitherto been believed, at least m 
the Central Provinces, that both the Gonds and Baigas have 
been settled in this teiritory for an indefinite period, that is, 
from prior to any Aryan or Hindu immigration Mr. H 
A Crump, however, has questioned this assumption He 
points out that the Baiga tribe have entiiely lost their own 
language and speak a dialect of Chhattlsgarhi Hindi in 
Mandla, while half the Gonds still speak Gondi If the 
Baigas and Gonds were settled here together before the 
arrival of any Hindus, how is it that the Baigas do not 
speak Gondi instead of Hindi ? A comparison of the caste 
and language tables of the census of 1901 shows that 
several of the Munda tribes have entirely lost their own 
language, among these being the Binjhwar, Baiga, Bhaina, 
Bhuiya, Bhumij, Chero and Khairwar, and the Bhils and 
Kolis if these are held to be Munda tribes None of these 
tribes have adopted a Dravidian language, but all speak 
corrupt forms of the current Aryan vernaculars derived 



fiom Sanskiit The Munclas and Hos IhcmscKcs with tlic 
Khaiias, Santals and Koikus ictain Miinda laiKjuagcs On 
the othei hand a half of tlie Gonds neail) all the Oraons 
and thiec-fouiths of the Khonds still picserve their ov n 
Diavidian speech. It would thcicfoic seem that the Miinda 
tubes w'ho speak Aiyan \cinaculais must have been in close 
contact with Hindu peoples at the time they lost their own 
language and not w'llh Gonds or Oraons In the Ccntial 
Provinces it is known that Rajput d> nastic-. were ruling in 
Jubbulpoic fiom the sixth to the Ivclfth ccntuiy, in Sconi 
about the sixth ccntui}’’ and iii Phandak near Chanda from 
an caily peiiod as well as ;>t Kat.inpiir in Chhattisgarh 
Fiom about the twelfth centui) the c disappear and there 
IS a blank till the fouitccnth centiir) or later, when Gond 
kingdoms aie found c-lablishcd at Khcrla in Bctul, at 
Deogaih in Chhindwara, at G.irha-M.iudla ^ including the 
Jubbulporc country, and at Chanda fourteen miles from 
Bhandak It seems clear then that the Hindu d) nasties 
weic sub\crtcd by the Gonds aftei the Muhammadan 
invasions of not them India had weakened or dcilroycd 
the centr.d powcri of the Hindus and pre\cntcd any 
assistance being affoidcd to the outl} mg settlements But 
it seems p}ivia faca more likcl> that the Ilmdii kingdoms 
of the Ccntial Provinces should have been dcstro) cd by an 
inv^asion of barbarians from v ilhoul rather than b) successful 
risings of their own subjects once ihoroiighl) subdued The 
Haihaya Rajput dj nastv of Ratanpui was the onlv one 
which survived, all the others being supplanted by Gond 
states If then the Gond incursion was sub'-cquent to the 
establishment of the old Hindu kingdoms, its probable date 
may be placed from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, 
the subjugation of the grcatei part of the Province being 
no doubt a gradual affair In favour of this it may be 
noted that some recollection still exists of the settlement of 
the Oraons in Chota Nagpur being later than that of the 
Mundas, wdiile if it had taken place long before this time 
all tiadition of it would probably have been forgotten In 
Chhindwara the legend still lemains that the foundei of the 
Deogarh Gond dynasty, Jatba, slew and supplanted the 

^ Girin IS SJ\ miles from Jiibbulpore 
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Gaoli kings Ransur and Ghansur, who were previously- 
ruling on the plateau And the Bastar Raj-Gond Rajas 
have a story that they came from Warangal in the south 
so late as the fourteenth century, accompanied by the 
ancestors of some of the existing Bastar tribes Jadu Rai, 
the foundei of the Gond-Rajput dynasty of Gaiha-Mandla, 
is supposed to have lived near the Godavari A large 
section of the Gonds of the Central Provinces are known as 
Rawanvansi or of the race of Rawan, the demon king of 
Ceylon, who was conquered by Rama The Oraons also 
claim to be descended from Rawan ^ This name and story 
must cleaily have been given to the tribes by the Hindus, 
and the explanation appears to be that the Hindus con- 
sideied the Dra vidian Gonds and Oraons to have been the 
enemy encounteied in the Aryan expedition to southern 
India and Ceylon, which is dimly lecorded in the legend of 
Rama On the other hand the Bhuiyas, a Munda tribe, 
call themselves Pdwan-ka-put or Childien of the Wind, 
that is of the race of Hanuman, who was the Son of the 
Wind , and this name would appear to show, as suggested 
by Colonel Dalton, that the Munda tribes gave assistance 
to the Aryan expedition and accompanied it, an alliance 
which has been preserved in the tale of the exploits of 
Hanuman and his army of apes Similarly the name of 
the Ramosi caste of Berar is a corruption of Ramvansi 
or of the race of Rama , and the Ramosis appear to be an 
offshoot of the Bhils or Kolis, both of whom are not 
improbably Munda tubes A Hindu writer compared the 
Bhil auxiliaiies in the camp of the famous Chalukya Rajput 
king Sidhiaj of Gujarat to Hanuman and his apes, on 
account of their agility.^ These instances seem to be in 
favour of the idea that the Munda tribes assisted the 
Aryans, and if this weie the case it would appear to be a 
legitimate inference that at the same period the Dravidian 
tribes were still in southern India and not mixed up with 
the Munda tribes m the Cential Provinces and Chota 
Nagpur as at present Though the evidence is perhaps not 
very strong, the hypothesis, as suggested by Mr Ciump, 


1 The Mundas and then Countiy, p 124 
2 Rasmala, 1 p 113 
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that the settlement of the Gonds in the Central Provinces 
IS comparatively recent and subsequent to the early Rajput 
dynasties, is well worth putting forwaid 

6 Strength In the Central Piovinces the Kols and Mundas numbered 

persons in 1911 The name Kol is in general 

Centiai use except m the Chota Nagpui States, but it seems 

Provinces pjoi3al3]g the Kols wlio have immigrated here leally 

belong to the Munda tribe of Chota Nagpur About 52,000 
Kols, or nearly a third of the total numbei, leside in the 
Jubbulpore District, and the lemainder are scattered over all 
Districts and States of the^Piovince 

7 Legend The Kol legend of oiigin is that Sing-Bonga 01 the Sun 

of origin cieated a boy and a girl and put them together in a cave to 

people the world , but finding them to be too innocent to 
give hope of piogeny he instructed them in the art of 
making rice-beei, which inflames the passions, and in course 
of time they had twelve sons and twelve daughters The 
divine origin ascribed by the Kols, in common with other 
peoples, to their favourite liquor may be noticed The 
childien were divided into pairs, and Sing-Bonga set before 
them various kinds of food to choose for their sustenance 
befoie starting out into the woild , and the fate of their 
descendants depended on their choice Thus the first and 
second pairs took the flesh of bullocks and buffaloes, and 
fiom them are descended the Kols and Bhumij , one pair 
took shell-fish and became Bhuiyas, two pairs took pigs and 
were the ancestors of the Santals, one pair took vegetables 
only and originated the Brahman and Rajput castes, and 
other pairs took goats and fish, from whom the various 
Sudra castes are sprung One pair got nothing, and seeing 
this the Kol pair gave them of their superfluity and the 
descendants of these became the Ghasias, who are menials 
in Kol villages and supported by the cultivatois The 
Larka Kols attribute their strength and fine pltysique to the 
fact that they eat beef When they first met English soldiers 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century the Kols weie 
quickly impressed by their wonderful fighting powers, and 
finding that the English too ate the flesh of bullocks, paid 
them the high compliment of assigning to them the same 
pair of ancestors as themselves. The Nagvansi Rajas of 
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Chota Nagpiu say that then oiiginal ancestoi was a snake- 
god who assumed human form and married a Brahman’s 
daughtei But, like Lohengiin, the condition of his remain- 
ing a man was that he should not disclose his origin, and 
when he was finally biought to satisfy the incessant curiosity 
of his wife, he icvcitcd to his fiist shape, and she burned 
heiself fiom remorse Then child was found by some wood- 
cutteis lying in the foicst beneath a cobra’s extended hood, 
and was biought up in then family He subsequently 
became king and his seven cldci brotheis attended him as 
banghy-bcaicis when he lodc abroad The Mundas aie 
said to be dc'^ccndcd fiom the seven brotheis, and then sign- 
manual IS a kawa} 01 banghy^ Hence the Rajas of Chota 
Nagpiii icgard the Mundas as their eldei bi others, and the 
Ranis \cil their faces when they meet a Munda as to a 
husband’s elder brother The piobable explanation of the 
stoi}'- IS that the Hos 01 Mundas, fiom whom the kings aie 
sprung, were a scpaiatc section of the tribe who subdued the 
oldei Mundas In mcmoi3'’of their progcnitoi the Nagvansi 
Rajas wcai a turban folded to resemble the coils of a snake 
with a piojcction ovci the brow for its head" 

The subcastes of the Kols in the Cential Piovinces s Tribal 
differ entirely fiom those in Chota Nagpur Of the im- 5,0^5 
portant subcastes here the Rautia and Rautele take their 
name from Rawat, a prince, and appear to be a military or 
landholding gioup In Chota Nagpur the Rautias are a 
separate caste, holding land The Rautia Kols piactise 
hypergamy with the Rautclcs, taking then daughters in 
marriage but not gi\ing daughtcis They will eat with 
Rautclcs at wedding feasts only and not on any other 
occasion The Thakuria, fiom ihakm\ a loid, aie said to 
be the progeny of Rajput fathers and Kol mothers , and the 
Kagwaria to be named from kagivai\ an offering made to 
ancestors m the month of Kunwai. The Desaha, from desh^ 
native country, belong piincipally to Rewah. In some 
localities Bharias, Savars and Khairwais are found who 
call themselves Kols and appear to be included in the tube 
The Bharias may be an offshoot of the Bhar tribe of 

^ Two baskets slung from a slick ^ Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p» 
across the shoulders 166 
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noithein India It has aheady been seen that seveial 
gioups of othei tribes have been amalgamated with the 
Mundas of Chota Nagpui, piobably in a gieat measure fiom 
mteimaiiiage, and a similai fusion seems to have occurred 
in the Cential Piovinces. Intel man lage between the 
diffeient subtiibes, though nominally prohibited, not infre- 
quently takes place, and a girl foiming a harson with a man 
of anothei division may be married to him and icceived into 
it The Rautias, however, say that they forbid this practice 
The Mandla Kols have a number of totemistic septs 
The Baigaiyan aic really called after a village Baigaon, but 
they connect their name with the bai or banyan tree, and 
leveie it. At then weddings a branch of this tree is laid on 
the loof of the marriage-shcd, and the wedding-cakes are 
cooked in a fiie made of the wood of the banyan tree and 
seived to all the iclations of the sept on its leaves At other 
times they will not pluck a leaf oi a branch from a banyan 
tree or even go beneath its shade The Kathotia sept is named 
after kathota^ a bowl, but they icvcre the tiger Bagheshwai 
Deo, the tiger-god, resides on a little platform in their 
verandas. They may not join in a tiger-beat nor sit up 
for a tiger over a kill. In the latter case they think that 
the tigei would not come and would be deprived of his food, 
and all the members of their family would get ill If a tiger 
takes one of their cattle, they think there has been some 
neglect in their worship of him. They say that if one of 
them meets a tiger in the forest he will fold his hands and . 
say, ‘ Maharaj, let me pass,’ and the tiger will then get out 
of his way If a tiger is killed w'lthin the limits of his 
village a Kathotia Kol wnll throw’^ aw'ay his earthen pots as 
in mourning for a relative, have his head shaved and feed a 
few men of his sept The Katharia sept take their name 
from kathri^ a mattress A member of this sept must never 
have a mattress in his house nor w^eai clothes sewm in cross- 
pieces as mattresses aie sewn The word kaihn should 
never be mentioned before lum as he thinks some great mis- 
fortune would thereby happen to his family, but this belief is 
falling into abeyance The name of the Mudia or Mudrundia 
sept is said to mean shaven head, but they apparently revere 
the white kumht'a or gourd, peihaps because it has some 
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resemblance to a shaven head They give a white gourd to 
a woman on the third day after she has borne a child, and 
her family then do not eat this vegetable for three yeais 
At the expiration of the period the head of the family offers 
a chicken to Dulha Deo, fiying it with the feathers left on 
the head, and eating the head and feet himself Women 
may not join in this sacrifice The Kumraya sept revere 
the blown kuinJu'a or gouid They giow this vegetable on 
the thatch of their house-roof, and from the time of planting 
it until the fiuits have been plucked they do not touch it 
The Bhuwar sept are named after bhu or hhumt^ the earth 
They must always sleep on the eaith and not on cots 
Other septs aie Nathunia, a nose-iing , Karpatia, a kind of 
grass , and Bmjhwar, fiom the tribe of that name From 
Raigarh a separate gioup of septs is reported, the names of 
which further demonstrate the mixed nature of the tube 
Among these aie Bandi, a slave , Kawar, Gond, Dhanuhar, 
Birjhia, all of which are the names of distinct tribes , 
Son warn, gold-water , Keriaii, or biidle , Khunta, a peg, and 
Kapat, a shutter. 

Marriage within the sept is prohibited, but violations of 
this rule are not infiequent Outside the sept a man may 
marry any woman except the sisteis of his mother 01 step- 
mother Where, as in some localities, the septs have been 
forgotten, marriage is forbidden between those relatives to 
whom the saciamental cakes are distributed at a wedding 
Among the Mundas, before a father sets out to seek a bride 
for his son, he invites three or four relatives, and at midnight 
taking a bottle of liquor pours a little over the household 
god as a libation and drinks the lest with them They go 
to the girl’s village, and addressing her father say that they 
have come to hunt. He asks them in what jungle they 
wish to hunt, and they name the sarna or sacred grove in 
which the bones of his ancestors aie buried If the girl’s 
father is satisfied with the match, he then agrees to it A 
bride-price of Rs 10-8 is paid in the Cential Provinces 
Among the Hos of Chota Nagpur so large a number of 
cattle was formeily demanded in exchange for a bride that 
many girls were nevei maiiied. Afterwards it was reduced 
to ten head of cattle, and it was decided that one pair of 
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bullocks, one cow and seven rupees should be equivalent to 
ten head, while for poor families Rs 7 was to be the whole 
price ^ Among the Mundas of Raigarh the puce is three 
or four bullocks, but poor men may give Rs 12 or Rs. 18 
in substitution Here weddings may only be held in the 
three months of Aghan, Magh and Phagun,^ and preferably 
in Magh Their mairiage ceremony is very simple, the 
bridegroom simply smearing vermilion on the bride’s fore- 
head, after which water is poured over the heads of the pair. 
Two pots of liquor are placed beside them during the 
ceremony It is also a good marriage if a girl of her own 
accord goes and lives in a man’s house and he shows his 
acceptance by dabbing vermilion on her But her offspring 
are of inferior status to those of a regulai marriage The 
Kols of Jubbulpore and Mandla have adopted the regular 
Hindu ceremony. 

Divorce and widow-marnage are permitted In Rai- 
gaih the widow is bound to marry her deceased husband’s 
younger brother, but not elsewhere Among these Mundas, 
if divorce is effected by mutual consent, the husband must 
give his wife a pair of loin-cloths and provisions for six 
months Polygamy is seldom practised, as women can earn 
their own living, and if a wife is superseded she will often 
run away home or set up in a house by herself In Mandla 
a divorce can be obtained by either party, the person in 
fault having to pay a fee of Rs i -4 to the panchdyat , the 
woman then breaks her bangles and the divorce is complete 

At the head of the Munda pantheon, Sir H. Risley 
states,^ stands Sing-Bonga or the sun, a beneficent but in- 
effective deity who concerns himself but little with human 
affairs But he may be invoked to avert sickness or calamity, 
and to this end sacrifices of white goats or white cocks are 
offered to him Next to him comes Marang Burn, the 
mountain god, who resides on the summit of the most 
prominent hill in the neighbourhood Animals aie sacrificed 
to him here, and the heads left and appropriated by the 
priest He contiols the rainfall, and is appealed to in time 
of drought and when epidemic sickness is abroad Other 

1 Dalton, p 152 2 November, January and February 

^ Tiibes and Castes^ art Munda 
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deities pieside ovei rivers, tanks, wells and springs, and it is 
believed that when offended they cause people who bathe 
in the water to be attacked by leprosy and skin diseases 
Even the low -swampy 1 ice-fields aie haunted by separate 
spirits Deswah is the god of the village, and he lives with 
his wife in the Sarna or sacied giove, a patch of the primeval 
forest left intact to afford a refuge for the forest gods Every 
village has its own Deswah, who is held responsible for the 
crops, and receives an offering of a buffalo at the agri- 
cultural festival The Jubbulpoie Kols have entirely aban- 
doned their tribal gods and now woiship Hindu deities 
Devi IS their favourite goddess, and they carry her non 
tridents about with them wherevei they go. Twice in the 
year, when the baskets of wheat or Gardens of Adonis are 
sown in the name of Devi, she descends on some of her 
woi shippers, and they become possessed and pierce then 
cheeks with the tiident, sometimes leaving it in the face foi 
hours, with one or two men standing beside to support it 
When the trident is taken out a quid of betel is given to 
the wounded man, and the pait is believed to heal up at 
once These Kols also employ Biahmans for then cere- 
monies Before sowing then fields they say 

Tliiiiya, BJmiya} Dharti Jlfdia, Thdkui Deo, Bhainsa 
Sur j khiib paida kariye Mahdrdj , 

that IS, they invoke Mother Eaith, Thakur Deo, the coin- 
god, and Bhainsasur, the buffalo demon, to give them good 
crops , and as they say this they throw a handful of grain 
in the air in the name of each god 

“ Among the Hos,” Colonel Dalton states, “ all disease 
in men or animals is attributed to one of two causes the 
wrath of some evil spirit who has to be appeased, or the 
spell of some witch or sorcerer who should be destroyed or 
driven out of the land In the latter case a sokJia or witch- 
finder IS employed to ascertain who has cast the spell, and 
various methods of divination aie lesorted to In former 
times the person denounced and all his family weie put to 
death in the belief that witches breed witches and sorcerers 
The taint is in the blood When, during the Mutiny, 

, ^ Thuiya, Bhuiya is a mere jingle 
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Singhbhum District was left for a short time without officers, 
a teriible raid was made against all who had been suspected 
for years of dealing with the evil one, and the most atrocious 
murders were committed Young men were told off for the 
duty by the elders , neither age nor sex were spared When 
order was restored, these crimes were brought to light, and 
the actual perpetrators punished , and since then we have 
not only had no recurrence of witch murders, but the super- 
stition itself IS dying out m the Kolhan ” Mr H C Streat- 
feild states that among the Mundas witches used to be hung 
head downwards from a pipal tree over a slow fire, the 
whole village dancing as they were gradually roasted, but 
whether this ceremony was purely vindictive or had any 
other significance there is nothing to show ^ 

The Hos of Chota Nagpur were accustomed to place 
large slabs of stone as tombstones over their graves, and a 
collection of these massive gravestones indelibly marks the 
site of every Ho or Mundari village, being still found in 
parts of the country where there have been no Kols for 
ages In addition to this slab, a megahthic monument is 
set up to the deceased in some conspicuous spot outside 
the village , the pillars vary in height from five or six to 
fifteen feet, and appaiently fragments of rock of the most 
fantastic shape are most favoured All the clothes, orna- 
ments and agricultural implements of the dead man were 
buried with the body The funeral rites were of a some- 
what touching character ^ “When all is ready, a funeral party 
collects m front of the deceased’s house, three or foui men 
with very deep-toned drums, and a group of about eight 
young girls The chief mourner comes forth, carrying the 
bones exposed on a decorated tray, and behind him the 
girls form two rows, carrying empty or bioken pitchers or 
battered brass vessels, while the men with drums bring up 
the rear The procession advances with a ghostly dancing 
movement, slow and solemn as a minuet, in time to the 
beat of the deep -toned drums, not straight forward, but 
mysteriously gliding now right, now left, now marking time, 
all m the same mournful cadence In this manner the 
lemains aie taken to the house of every friend and relative 
^ J A S B , No I of 1903, p 31 ^ Dalton, zbidem 
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of the deceased within a circle of a few miles, and to every 
house in the village As the procession appioaches each 
house in the manner described, the inmates all come out, 
and the tray having been placed on the ground at then 
door, they kneel over it and mourn The bones aie also 
thus conveyed to all his favourite haunts, the fields he 
cultivated, the giove he planted, the tank he excavated, the 
threshing-floor where he worked with his people, the Akhaia 
or dancing-arena wheie he made merry with them, and 
each spot which is hallowed with reminiscences of the 
deceased draws foith fresh tears” In Sambalpur^ the dead 
body of a Munda is washed in wine before interment, and a 
mark of veimilion is made on the foiehead The mourneis 
drink wine sitting by the grave They then bathe, and 
catch a small fish and roast it on a fire, smearing their 
hands with oil and warming them at the fire It would 
appear that this last rite is a purification of the hands after 
contact with the dead body, but whether the fish is meant 
to represent the deceased and the roasting of it is a sub- 
stitute for the rite of cremation is not clear During the 
eight days of mourning the relatives abstain from flesh-meat, 
but they eat fish The Kols of Jubbulpore now buiy or 
burn the dead, and observe mourning exactly like ordinary 
Hindus 

Succession among the Mundas passes to sons only 15 inherit* 
Failing these, the property goes to the fathei or brothers if 
any At partition the eldest son as a rule gets a slightly 
larger share than the other sons, a piece of land, and m 
well-to-do families a yoke of plough cattle, or only a bullock 
or a goat, and sometimes a bundle of paddy weighing from 
10 to 16 maunds^ Partition cannot usually be made till 
the youngest son is of age Daughters get no share in the 
inheritance, and are allotted among the sons just like live- 
stock Thus if a man dies leaving three sons and three 
daughters and thirty head of cattle, on a division each son 
would get ten head of cattle and one sister , but should 
there be only one sister, they wait till she marries and 
divide the bride-pnce A father may, however, in his life- 
time make presents of cash or movables to a daughter, 

^ Mr B C Mazumdar’s Monograph ^ R-oyj ibidem, p 428 
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though not of land It is doubtful whether these rules still 
obtain among the Hinduised Kols 

16 Physi- “The Mundas,” Colonel Dalton states, “aie one of the 

aboiiginal tubes The men aveiage something 
like 5 feet 6 inches, and many of them aie remarkably well 
developed and musculai Then skin is of the daikest blown, 
almost black in many cases, and theii features coarse, with 
bioad flat noses, low foicheads and thick lips, presenting as a 
rule a by no means prepossessing appearance The women 
aie often moie pleasing, the coaiseness of the featuies being 
less accentuated or less noticeable on account of the extreme 
good-natuie and happy carelessness that seldom fail to mark 
their countenance They aic fond of ornament, and a gioup 
of men and girls fully decked out for a festival makes a fine 
show. Every oinamcnt in the shape of bead necklace, silver 
collar, biacelet, armlet and anklet would seem to have been 
bi ought out for the occasion The head-dress is the 
Clowning point of the turn-out The long black hair is 
gathered up in a big coil, most often artificially enlarged, 
the whole being fastened at the right-hand side of the 
back of the head just on a level with and touching the 
right ear. In this knot aic fastened all sorts of ornaments 
of biass and sih^er, and surmounting it, stuck in every 
available space, are gay plumes of feathers that nod and 
wave biavely with the movements of the dance The ears 
are distoited almost beyond recognition by huge eairings 
that pieice the lobe and smaller ones that ornament them 
all lound” In Mandla women aie tattooed with the figure 
of a man or a man on horseback, and on the legs behind 
also with the figuie of a man They aie not tattooed on 
the face Men aie never tattooed 

17 Dances “ Dancing IS the inevitable accompaniment of every 

gathering, and they have a great variety suitable to the special 
times and seasons The motion is slow and graceful, a 
monotonous sing-song being kept up all through The 
steps are in perfect time and the action wonderfully even 
and regular This is paiticularly noticeable in some of the 
variations of the dances representing the different seasons 
and the necessary acts of cultivation that each brmgs with it 
In one the dancers bending down make a motion with their 
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liands as though they were sowing the gram, l^eeping step 
with their feet all the time Then come the reaping of the 
crop and the binding of the sheaves, all done in perfect time 
and rhythm, and making with the continuous droning of 
the voices a quaint and picturesque peifoimance” In the 
Central Provinces the Kols now dance the Karma dance of 
the Gonds, but they dance it in moie lively fashion The 
step consists simply in advancing or withdrawing one foot 
and bringing the other up or back beside it The men and 
women stand opposite each other in two lines, holding 
hands, and the musicians alternately face each line and 
advance and retreat with them Then the lines move round 
in a ciicle with the musicians in the centie 

Munda boys are allowed to eat food cooked by othci 
castes, except the very lowest, until they aie man led, and 
gills until they let their hair grow long, which is usually at 
the age of six or seven After this they do not take food as 
a tribe from any other caste, even a Brahman, though some 
subtribes accept it from certain castes as the Telis (oil-presscrs) 
and Sundis 01 liquor-vendors In Jubbulpoie the Kols 
take food from Kuimis, DhTmars and Ahirs The Mundas 
will eat almost all kinds of flesh, including tigers and pigs, 
while m Raigaih they consider monkey as a delicacy, hunting 
these animals with dogs In the Cential Provinces they 
have generally abjured beef, in deference to Hindu prejudice, 
and sometimes refuse field-mice, to which the Khonds and 
Gonds are very paitial Neither Kols nor Mundas aic, 
however, considered impure and the barber and washeiman 
will woik for them In Sambalpur a woman is finally 
expelled from caste for a liaison with one of the impuie 
Gandas, Ghasias or Dorns, and a man is expelled for taking 
food from a woman of these castes, but adultery with hci may 
be expiated by a big feast Other offences are much the 
same as among the Hindus A woman who gets her ear torn 
through where it is pierced is put out of caste for six months 
or a yeai and has to give two feasts on readmission 

In Mandla the head of the panchayat is known as 
Gaontia, a name for a village headman, and he is always 
of the Bargaiya sept, the office being usually hereditar}’ 
When a seiious offence is committed the Gaontia fixes a 
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peiiod of SIX months to a year for the leadmission of the 
culpiit, oi the latter begs foi reinstatement when he has 
obtained the mateiials for the penalty feast A feast for the 
whole Rautele subcaste will entail 500 seers or nearly 9 cwt 
of kodon, costing peihaps Rs 30, and they say there would 
not be enough left foi a cold bieakfast for the offender’s 
family m the moining When a man has a petition to make 
to the Gaontia, he folds his turban round his neck, leaving the 
head bare, takes a piece of grass in his mouth, and wdth four 
piominent elders to support him goes to the Gaontia and 
falls at his feet The others stand on one leg behind him 
and the Gaontia asks them for then recommendation Their 
reverence for the caste pancJiayat is shown by their solemn 
form of oath, ‘ Sing-Bonga on high and the Panch on earth ’ ^ 
The Kols of Jubbulpoie and Mandla are now^ completely 
conforming to Hindu usage and employ Brahmans for their 
ceremonies They are most anxious to be considered as 
good Hindus and ape every high-caste custom they get 
hold of On one occasion I w'^as being carried on a litter 
by Kol coolies and accompanied by a Rajput chuprassie 
and w^as talking to the Kols, who eagerly proclaimed their 
rigid Hindu observances Finally the chuprassie said that 
Brahmans and Rajputs must have three separate brushes of 
date-palm fibre for then houses, one to sw'^eep the cook-room 
which IS especially sacred, one for the icst of the house, and 
one for the yard Lying gallantly the Kols said that they 
also kept three palm brushes for cleaning their houses, and 
when it was pointed out that there w^ere no date-palms within 
several miles of their village, they said they sent peiiodical 
expeditions to the adjoining District to bring back fibre for 
brushes 

Colonel Dalton notes that the Kols, like the Gonds, give 
names to then children after officers visiting the village wdien 
they are born Thus Captain, Major, Doctor are common 
names in the Kolhan Mr Mazumdar gives an instance of 
a Kol servant of the Raja of Bamra wdio greatly admired 
some English lamp - chimneys sent for by the Raja and 
called his daughter ‘ Chimney.’ They do not address any 
relative or caste-man by his name if he is older than them- 

^ The Mundas and ihetr Country, p 12 1 
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selves, but use the term of relationship to a relative and to 
otheis the honorific title of Gaontia 

The Mundari language has no words for the village trades 
nor foi the implements of cultivation, and so it may be 
concluded that prior to their contact with the Hindus the 
Mundas lived on the fruits and roots of the forests and 
the pursuit of game and fish Now, however, they have taken 
kindly to several kinds of labour They are much in re- 
quest on the Assam tea-gardens owing to their good physique 
and muscular power, and they make the best bearers of 
dJioohes or palanquins Kol beaiers will carry a dJioohe 
four miles an hour as against the best Gond pace of about 
three, and they shake the occupant less They also make 
excellent masons and navvies, and are generally more honest 
workers than the other jungle tribes A Munda seldom 
comes into a criminal court 

The Kols of the Central Provinces have practically 
abandoned their own language, Mundari being retained only 
by about 1 000 persons m 1 9 1 1 The Kols and Mundas 
now speak the Hindu vernacular current in the tracts where 
they reside Mundari, Santali, Korwa and Bhumij are 
practically all forms of one language which Sir G Grierson 
designates as Kherwari^ 

^ Ltnginstic Swvey, vol iv , Munda and Diavidian Languages, p 27 
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Kolam^ A Dravidian tribe residing principally in the 

Wun taluk of the Yeotmal District They number altogether 
about 25,000 persons, of whom 23,000 belong to Wun and the 
remainder to the adjoining tracts of Wardha and Hyderabad 
They are not found elsewhere The tribe are generally 
consideied to be akin to the Gonds^ on the authority of Mr 
Hislop He wrote of them “ The Kolams extend all 
along the Kandi Konda or Pmdi Hills on the south of the 
Wardha river and along the table-land stretching east and 
noith of Manikgad and thence south to Dantanpalli, running 
parallel to the western bank of the Pranhita The Kolams 
and the common Gonds do not intermarry, but they are 
present at each other’s nuptials and eat from each other’s 
hand Their dress is similar, but the Kolam women wear 
fewer ornaments, being generally content with a few black 
beads of glass round their neck Among their deities, 
which are the usual objects of Gond adoiation, Bhimsen is 
chiefly honoured ” Mr Hislop was, however, not always of 
this opinion, because he first excluded the Kolams from the 
Gond tribes and afterwards included them^ In Wardha 
they are usually distinguished from the Gonds They have 
a language of then own, called after them Kolami Sir G 

^ This article includes some extracts for the District Gazetteers in Yeotmal 
from notes made by Colonel Mackenzie and Wardha 

\shen Commissioner of Berar, and 2 papeis 1 elating to the Aboriginal 
subsequently published in the Pioneei Tubes of the Ceniial Piovinces, p 10 
newspaper , and information collected 3 Jhigem, Editor’s Note 
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Giicison ^ dcsciibes il as, “ A minoi dialect of Beiai and the 
Ccntial Piovinccs which occupies a position like that of 
Gondi between Canaicsc, Tamil and Tclugu. The so-called 
IColami, the Bhili spoken in the Pusad taluk of Basim and 
the so-called Naiki of Chanda agicc in so many paiticulais 
that they can almost be consideied as one and the same 
dialect. They aie closely i elated to Gondi The points m 
which they diffci fiom that language aie, howevei, of sufficient 
impoitance to make it necessaiy to sepaiate them fiom that 
foim of speech The Kolami dialect diffcis widel}^ fiom the 
language of the neighbouiing Gonds In some points it 
agiccs with Tclugu, m othci chaiactciistics with Canaiese 
and connected foims of speech. Thcie aie also some 
intcicsting points of analogy with the Toda dialect of the 
Nilgais, and the Kolams must, fiom a philological point of 
view, be consideied as the icmnants of an old Diavidian 
tube who have not been involved in the development of the 
pimcipal Diavidian languages, oi of a tube who have not 
oiiginally spoken a Diavidian foim of speech” 

The family names of the tube also aie not Gondi, but 
lescmblc those of Maiatha castes. Out of fifty sept names 
lecoided, only one, Tekam, is found among the Gonds 
“All then songs and ballads,” Colonel Mackenzie says, “aie 
boil owed fiom the Maiathas even then women when giind- 
ing com sing Maiathi songs” In Wun then diess and 
appeal ance icsembles that of the Kunbis, but in some lespects 
they ictam veiy piimitive customs. Colonel Mackenzie 
states that until recently in Beiai they had the piactice of 
captuiing husbands foi women who would otheiwise have 
gone un wedded, this being appaiently a suivival of the 
matiiaichate It does not appeal that the husbands so 
captuied weie evei unphilosoiDhical enough to lebel undei 
the old icgime, though Biitish enlightenment has taught 
them othci wise Widows and widoweis weie exempt fiom 
captuie and debaiied fiom captuiing In view of the con- 
nection mentioned by Sn G Giicison between the Kolami 
dialect and that of the Todas of the Nllgiii hills who aie a 
small icmnant of an ancient tube and still piactise polyandiy. 
Ml. Mil a Lai suggests that the Kolams may be connected 

' Lin^inshc Stirjcy, vol. iv , I/jutda and Dtavidtan Languages, p 561 
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With the Kolas, a tube akin to the Todas^ and as low in 
the scale of civilisation, who regaid the Kolamallai hills as 
their original home ^ He further notes that the name of the 
eia by which the calendar is reckoned on the Malabar coast 
IS Kolamba In view of Sir G Griei son’s statement that the 
Kolami dialect is the same as that of the Naik Gonds of 
Chanda it may be noted that the headman of a Kolam 
village IS known as Naik, and it is possible that the Kolams 
may be connected with the so-called Naik Gonds 

The Kolams have no subtribes, but are divided for pur- 
poses of maiiiage into a number of exogamous groups. 
The names of these are in the Maiathi form, but the tribe 
do not know their meaning. Mariiage between members of 
the same gioup is forbidden, and a man may not marry two 
sisteis Maiiiage is usually adult, and neither a betrothal 
nor a marriage can be concluded in the month of Poush 
(December), because m this month ancestors are worshipped 
Colonel Mackenzie states that marriages should be celebiated 
on Wednesdays and Satuidays at sundown, and Monday is 
consideied a peculiarly inauspicious day If a betrothal, 
once contracted, is bioken, a fine of five or ten rupees must 
be paid to the caste-fellows together with a quantity of liquor 
Formerly, as stated above, the tribe sometimes captured 
husbands, and they still have a curious method of seizing a 
wife when the father cannot procure a mate for his son 
The latter attended by his comrades resorts to the jungle 
where his wife-elect is working in company with her female 
relations and friends. It is a custom of the tribe that the 
sexes should, as a lule, work in separate parties On 
catching sight of her the bridegroom pursues her, and unless 
he touches her hand before she gets back to her village, his 
friends will afford him no assistance If he can lay hold of 
the girl a struggle ensues between the two parties for hei 
possession, the girl being sometimes only protected by 
women, while on other occasions her male relatives hear of 
the fray and come to her assistance In the latter case a 
fight ensues with sticks, in which, however, no combatant 
may hit another on the head If the girl is captured the 


^ India Census Repoit (1901), p 287 
2 Hunter’s Impel tal Gazetteer, art Kolamallai hills 
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marriage is subsequently peifoimed, and even if she is rescued 
the matter is often ai ranged by the payment of a few rupees 
to the gill’s fathei Nowadays the whole affaii tends to 
degeneiate into a pretence and is often arranged beforehand 
by the parties The marriage ceiemony resembles that of 
the Kunbis except that the biidegroom takes the biide on 
his lap and then clothes are tied together in two places 
After the ceremony each of the guests takes a few grains of 
iicc,andaftei touching the fect,kncesand shouldeisof thebridal 
couple with the iice, throws it over his own back The 
idea may be to i emovc any contagion of misfoi tune 01 evil 
spirits who ma)'- be hoveling about them A widow can 
reman y only with her parents’ consent, but if she takes a 
fancy to a man and chooses to enter his house with a pot of 
water on hei head he cannot turn her out A man cannot 
mairy a widow unless he has been regularly wedded once to 
a girl, and once having espoused a widow by what is known 
as the ceiemony, he cannot again go through a pioper 
mariiage A couple who wish to be divoiced must go 
before the caste pa 72 chayai 01 committee wdth a pot of liquor 
Over this is laid a dry slick and the couple each hold an 
end of It The husband then addresses his wife as sistei in 
the picsence of the castc-fellow's, and the wife her husband as 
brother , they break the stick and the divorce is complete 

The tribe buiy then dead, and obseive mouimng for 
one to five days in different localities The spirits of 
deceased ancestors are w^oi shipped on any Monday in the 
month of Poush The mourner goes and dips his head 
into a tank or stieam, and aftenvards saciifices a fowl on 
the bank, and gives a meal to the caste-fellows He then 
has the hair of his face and head shaved Sons inherit 
equally, and if there are no sons the property devolves 
on daughters 

The Kolams, Colonel Mackenzie states, lecognise no 
god as a principle of beneficence in the woild, their 
principal deities are Slta, to whom the first - fruits of the 
harvest are offeied, and Devi who is the guardian of the 
village, and is propitiated with offeiings of goats and fowls 
to preserve it fiom harm She is represented by two stones 
set up in the centre of the village when it is founded. They 
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wolship then implements of agiiculture on the last day of 
Chait (April), applying tin meric and veimilion to them 
In May they collect the stumps of juari fiom a field, and, 
burning them to ashes, make an offeiing of the same articles 
They have a cuiious ceremony for piotecting the village 
fiom disease All the men go outside the village and on 
the boundary at the foui points pointing north-cast, north- 
west and opposite place four stones known as bandi, bury- 
ing a fowl beneath each stone The Naik or headman 
then saciifices a goat and othei fowls to Slta, and 
placing foui men by the stones, piocceds to sprinkle salt 
all along the boundaiy line, except across one path on 
which he lays his stick He then calls out to the men 
that the village is closed and that they must enter it 
only by that path. This lule remains in force throughout 
the year, and if any strangci enteis the village by any 
othei than the appointed loute, they consider that he should 
pay the expenses of drawing the boundary circuit again 
But the rule is often applied only to carts, and lelaxed 
in favour of travellcis on foot The line marked with salt 
IS called bandesh^ and it is believed that wild animals cannot 
Cl OSS It, while they are prevented from coming into the 
village along the only open road by the stick of the Naik 
Diseases also cannot cross the line Women during their 
monthly impurity aic made to live in a hut in the fields 
outside the boundaiy line The open road does not lead 
acioss the village, but terminates at the chami or meeting- 
house 

Though the Kolams ictain some very primitive customs, 
those of Yeotmal, as already stated, are hardly distinguish- 
able fiom the Kunbis or Hindu cultivators Colonel 
Mackenzie notes that thev aie held to be lower than the 
Gonds, because a Kolam will take food from a Gond, but 
the latter will not return the compliment They will eat 
the flesh of rats, tigers, snakes, squirrels and of almost any 
animals except dogs, donkeys and jackals In another 
lespect they are on a level with the lowest aborigines, as 
some of them do not use watei to clean their bodies after 
performing natural functions, but only leaves Yet they 
are not considered as impure by the Hindus, are permitted 
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to enter Hindu temples, and hold themselves to be defiled 
by the touch of a Mahar or a Mang A Kolam is 
forbidden to beg by the rules of the tribe, and he looks 
down on the Mahais and Mangs, who are often piofessional 
beggars In Wardha, too, the Kolams will not collect dead- 
wood for sale as fuel 

Here their houses contain only a single room with a 
small stoi e-house, and all the family sleep togethei without 
privacy Consequently theie is no opportunity at night for 
conjugal intimacy, and husband and wife seek the solitude 
of the forest in the daytime Colonel Mackenzie states 
“All Kolams are great smokers, but they are not allowed 
to smoke in their own houses, but only at the chauri or 
meeting-house, where pipes and fiie are kept , and this 
rule is enforced so that the Naik or headman can keep 
an eye on all male membeis of the community , if these 
do not appear at least once a day, satisfactory reasons 
are demanded for their absence, and from this lule only 
the sick and infirm are exempt The Kolams have two 
musical instruments the tdpate or drum, and the wdss or 
flute, the name of which is probably derived fiom the 
Sanskrit wdunsh, meaning bamboo (of which the instru- 
ment IS made) In old times all Kolams could read and 
write, and it is probably only poverty which prevents them 
from having all their children educated now” This last 
statement must, however, be accepted with reseive in the 
absence of intimation of the evidence on which it is 
based At piesent they are, as a rule, quite illiterate 
The Naik or headman formerly had consideiable powers, 
being entrusted with the distribution of land among the 
cultivators, and exercising civil and ciimmal juiisdiction 
with the assistance of the panchdyat His own land was 
ploughed for him by the villageis Even now they seldom 
entei a court of justice and their disputes are settled by the 
pa7ichdyat A strong feeling of clannishness exists among 
them, and the village unites to avenge an injury done to 
one of its members Excommunication from caste is 
imposed for the usual offences, and the ceremony of readmis- 
sion IS as follows The offender dips his head m a river 
or stream and the village baiber shaves his head and 
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moustaches He then sits beside a lighted pile of wood, 
being held to be purified by the pioximity of the holy 
element, and aftei wards bathes, and drinks some water into 
which the caste-fellows have dipped their toes A woman 
has to undergo the same ceremony and have her head 
shaved If an unmarried girl becomes with child by a 
member of the caste, she is married to him by the simple 
rite used for widow-remaniage A Kolam must not swear 
by a dog or cat, and is expelled from caste for killing 
eithei of these two animals A Kolam does not visit a friend’s 
house in the evening, as he would be suspected in such an 
event of having designs upon his wife’s virtue The tube 
are cultivators and labouiers. They have not a very good 
reputation for honesty, and are said to be addicted to 
stealing the ripe cotton from the bolls They never wear 
shoes, and the soles of their feet become nearly invulnerable 
and capable of travel sing the most thorny ground without 
injuiy They have an excellent knowledge of the medicinal 
and other uses of all trees, shiubs and herbs 
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Kolhati, Dandewala, Bansberia, Kabutari.^ The name 
by which the Beria caste of Northern and Central India is 
known in Beiar The Berias themselves, in Central India at 
any rate, are a branch of the Sansias, a vagi ant and criminal 
class, whose traditional occupation was that of acting as 
bards and genealogists to the Jat caste The main difference 
between the Sansias and Beiias is that the latter prostitute 
their women, or those of them who are not married ^ The 
Kolhatis of Berar, who also do this, appear to be a branch of 
the Beria caste who have settled in the Deccan and now 

o 

have customs differing in several lespects from those of the 
parent caste It is therefore desirable to reproduce briefly 
the mam heads of the infoimation given about them m the 
works cited above. In 1901 the Kolhatis numbered 1300 
pel sons in Berar In the Central Provinces they were not 
shown separately, but were included with the Nats But in 
1891 a total of 250 Kolhatis were returned The word 
Kolhati is said to be derived from the long bamboo poles 
which they use for jumping, known as Kolhat The other 
names, Dandewala and Bansberia, meaning those who perform 
feats with a stick or bamboo, also have reference to this 

^ Based partly on papers by Mr Gazetteer Office 
Bihari Lai, Naib Tabsildar, Bilaspur, 2 Por further information the articles 
and Mr Aduram Chaudhri of the on Sansia and Beria may be consulted 
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pole Kabutari as applied to the women signifies that their 
dancing resembles the flight of a pigeon {kabutar) They say 
that once on a time a demon had captured some Kunbis 
and shut them up in a cavern But the Kunbis besought 
Mahadeo to save them, and he created a man and a woman 
who danced before the demon and so pleased him that he 
promised them whatever they should ask , and they thus 
obtained the freedom of the Kunbis The man and woman 
were named Kabutai and Kabutari on account of their skilful 
dancing, and were the ancestors of the Kolhatis The 
Kolhatis of the Central Provinces appear to differ in several 
respects from those of Berar, with whom the following article 
is mainly concerned 

The caste has two mam divisions m Berar, the Dukar 
Kolhatis and the Kham or Pal Kolhatis The name of the 
former is derived from dukar, hog, because they are accus- 
tomed to hunt the wild pig with dogs and spears when these 
animals become too numerous and damage the crops of the 
.villagers They also labour for themselves by cultivating 
land and taking service as village watchmen , and they are 
daiing criminals and commit dacoity, burglary and theft , 
but they do not steal cattle The Kham Kolhatis, on the 
other hand, are a lazy, good-for-nothing class of men, who, 
beyond making a few combs and shuttles of bone, will set 
their hands to no kind of labour, but subsist mainly by the 
immoral pursuits of their women At every large fair may 
be seen some of the portable huts of this tribe, made of 
7’usa grass,^ the women decked in jewels and gaudy attire 
sitting at each door, while the men are lounging lazily at 
the back The Dukar Kolhati women, Mr Kitts states, also 
resort to the same mode of life, but take up their abode 
in villages instead of attending fairs Among the Dukar 
Kolhatis the subdivisions have Rajput names , and just as 
a Chauhan Rajput may not marry another Chauhan so also 
a Chauhan Dukar Kolhati may not marry a person of his 
own clan In Bilaspur they are said to have four subcaStes, 
the Marethi or those coming from the Maratha countiy, the 
Bansberia or pole-jumpers, the Suarwale or hunters of the 
wild pig, and the Muhammadan Kolhatis, none of whom 

^ A7td'iopagon Sclioenatithus 
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mairy 01 take food with each other Each group is 
furthei subdivided into the Asal and Kamsal (Kam-asal), 
or the puie and mixed Kolhatis, who marry among them- 
selves, outsiders being admitted to the Kamsal or mixed 
group 

The marriage ceremony in Berar ^ consists simply m a 
feast at which the bride and biidegroom, dressed in new 
clothes, preside Much liquor is consumed and the dancing- 
giils of the tribe dance before them, and the happy couple 
are consideied duly married according to Kolhati rites 
Mamed women do not peiform in public and are no less 
moral and faithful than those of other castes, while those 
brought up as dancing-girls do not marry at all In Bilaspur 
weddings are aiianged through the headman of the village, 
who receives a fee foi his sei vices, and the ceremony includes 
some of the ordinal y Hindu rites. Here a widow is com- 
pelled to many her late husband’s younger brother on pain 
of exclusion from caste People of almost any caste may 
become Kolhatis When an outsider is admitted he must 
have a sponsor into whose clan he is adopted A feast is 
given to the caste, and the applicant catches the light little 
finger of his sponsor before the assembly Great numbeis of 
Rajputs and Muhammadans join them, and on the other 
hand a large proportion of the fair but frail Kolhatis embrace 
the Muhammadan faith” 

The bodies of children are buried, and those of the adult 
dead may be eithei buiied or ciemated Mr Kitts states 
that on the thud day, if they can afford the ceremony, they 
bring back the skull and placing it on a bed offer to it powder, 
dates and betel-leaves , and after a feast lasting foi three 
days It IS again buried According to Major Gunthorpe the 
proceedings are more elaborate “ Each division of the 
caste has its own burial-ground m some special spot, to 
which it IS the heait’s desire of every Kolhati to carry, when 
he can afford it, the bones of his deceased relatives After 
the cremation of an adult the bones are collected and buried 
pending such time as they can be conveyed to the appointed 
cemetery, if this be at a distance When the time comes, 
that IS, when means can be found for the removal, the bones 

^ Gunthorpe, loc ctt ^ Ibidem, p 49 
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aie dismteiied and placed in two saddle-bags on a donkey, 
the skull and uppei bones in the light bag and the leg and 
lower bones in the left The ass is then led to the deceased’s 
house, where the bags of bones aie placed under a canopy 
made ready foi then reception High festival, as for a 
maiiiage, is held for thiee days, and at the end of this time 
the bags aie leplaced on the donkey, and with tom-toms 
beating and dancing-gnls of the tube dancing in front, the 
animal is led off to the cemetciy On anival, the bags, with 
the bones m them, aie laid in a ciicular hole, and over it a 
stone IS placed to maik the spot, and covered with oil and 
vermilion , and the spiiit of the deceased is then considered 
to be appeased ” They believe that the spirits of dead 
ancestois entei the bodies of the living and work evil to them, 
unless they are appeased with offerings The Dukar Kolhatis 
offer a boai to the spirits of male ancestors and a sow to 
females An offering of a boar is also made to Bhagwan 
(Vishnu), who is the principal deity of the caste and is 
woishipped with great ceremony every second year’ 

Although of low caste the Kolhatis refrain from eating 
the flesh of the cow and other animals of the same tribe 
The wild cat, mongoose, wild and tame pig and jackal are 
considered as delicacies The caste have the same ordeals 
as aie described in the article on the Sansias As might 
be expected m a class which makes a living by immoral 
practices the women considerably outnumber the men No 
one is permanently expelled from caste, and temporary 
exclusion is imposed only foi a few offences, such as an 
intrigue with or being touched by a member of an impure 
caste The offender gives a feast, and m the case of a man 
the moustache is shaved, while a woman has flve haiis of 
her head cut off The women have names meant to 
indicate their attractions, as Panna emerald, Munga coral, 
Mehtab dazzling, Gulti a flower Moti a pearl, and Kesar 
saffron If a girl is detected in an intiigue with a caste- 
fellow they are fined seven rupees and must give a feast 
to the caste, and are then married When, however, a girl 
is suspected of unchastity and no man will take the 
responsibility on himself, she is put to an ordeal She 

^ Kitts, loc cii 
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fasts all night, and next morning is dressed in a white cloth, 
and water is pouied over hei head from a new earthen pot 
A piece of iron is heated red hot between cow dung cakes, 
and she must take up this in her hand and walk five steps 
with it, also applying it to the tip of her tongue If she 
is burnt her unchastity is considered to be proved, and the 
idea is therefore apparently that if she is innocent the deity 
will intervene to save her 

The Dukai Kolhati males, Major Gunthorpe states, are 
a fine manly set of fellows They hunt the wild boar with 
dogs, the men armed with spears following on foot They 
show much pluck m attacking the boar, and there is haidly 
a man of yeais who does not bear scars received m fights 
with these animals The villagers send long distances for 
a gang to come and rid them of the wild pig, which play 
havoc with the crops, and pay them in giam for doing so 
But they aie also much addicted to crime, and when they 
have decided on a dacoity or house-breaking they have a 
good diinking-bout and start off with their dogs as if to 
hunt the boar And if they are successful they buiy the 
spoil, and return with the body of a pig or a hare as 
evidence of what they have been doing Stolen pioperty 
IS either buried at some distance from their homes or made 
over to the safe keeping of men with whom the women of 
the caste may be living Such men, who become intimate 
with the Kolhatis through their women, are often headmen 
of villages or hold other respectable positions, and are thus 
enabled to escape suspicion Boys w^ho are to become 
acrobats are taught to jump fiom early youth The 
acrobats and dancing- girls go about to fairs and other 
gatherings and make a platform on a cart, which serves as 
a stage for their performances The dancing-girl is assisted 
by her admirers, who accompany her with music Some of 
them are said now to have obtained European instruments, 
as harmoniums or gramophones They do not give their 
performances on Thursdays and Mondays, which are con- 
sidered to be unlucky days In Bombay they are said to 
make a practice of kidnapping girls, preferably of high 
caste, whom they sell or bring up as prostitutes^ 

^ htd Ant in p 185, Satdia Gazetteer, p 119 
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Roll. A piimitive tribe akin to the Bhils, who are 
residents of the western Satpura hills They have the 
honoiific title of Naik They numbered 36,000 persons 
in 1911, neaily all of whom belong to Beiar, with the 
exception of some 2000 odd, who live in the Nimar 
Distiict These have hitherto been confused with the Kori 
caste The Koris or weavers are also known as Koli, but 
in Nimai they have the designation of Khangar Koh to 
distinguish them from the tribe of the same name The 
Kolis proper aie found in the Burhanpur tahsll, where most 
villages aie said to possess one or two families, and on the 
southern Satpura hills adjoining Berar They are usually 
village seivants, their duties being to wait on Government 
officers, cleaning their cooking-v'^essels and collecting carts 
and provisions The duties of village watchman 01 kotvodi 
were formerly divided between two officials, and while the 
Koh did the most respectable part of the work, the Mahar 
01 Balahi earned baggage, went messages, and made the 
prescribed leports to the police. In Berar the Kolis acted 
for a time as guardians of the hill passes A chain of 
outposts or watch towers ran along the Satpura hills to 
the north of Berar, and these were held by Kolis and Bhils, 
whose duties weie to restiam the predatory inroads of their 
own tribesmen, m the same manner as the Khyber Rifles 
now guard the passes on the North-West Frontier And 
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again along the Ajanta hills to the south of the Berar 
valley a tribe of Kolis under their Naiks had charge of the 
ghats or gates of the ridge, and acted as a kind of local 
militia paid by assignments of land in the villages^ In 
Nimar the Kolis, like the Bhlls, made a trade of plunder 
and dacoity duiing the unsettled times of the eighteenth 
century, and the phiase ‘Nahal, Bhil, Koli’ is commonly 
used in old Marathi documents to designate the hill- 
robbeis as a class The priest of a Muhammadan tomb in 
Burhanpur still exhibits an imperial Parwana or intimation 
from Delhi announcing the dispatch of a force for the sup- 
pression of the Kolis, dated AD 1637 In the Bombay 
Presidency, so late as 1804, Colonel Walker wrote “Most 
Kolis aie thieves by profession, and embrace every oppor- 
tunity of plundering either public or private property ” ^ The 
tribe are impoitant in Bombay, where their numbers amount 
to more than million It is supposed that the common 
term ‘ coolie ’ is a coiiuption of Koli,® because the Kolis were 
usually employed as porters and carrieis in western India, 
as ' slave ’ comes from Slav. The tribe have also given their 
name to Colaba^ Various derivations have been given of 
the meaning of the word Koli,® and according to one 
account the Kolis and Mairs were originally the same 
tribe and came from Sind, while the Mairs were the same 
as the Meyds or Mihiras who entered India in the fifth 
century as one of the blanches of the great White Hun 
horde “ Again, since the settlement of the Mairs in 
Gujarat,” the writer of the Gujarat Gazetteer continues, 
“ reverses of fortune, especially the depression of the 
Rajputs under the yoke of the Muhammadans in the 
fourteenth centuiy, did much to draw close the bond 
between the higher and middle grades of the warrior class 
Then many Rajputs sought shelter among the Kolis and 
married with them, leaving descendants who still claim a 
Rajput descent and bear the names of Rajput families 
Apart from this, and probably as the result of an original 
sameness of race, in some parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar 

^ IjyaXVs Beiar Gazetieei 103-5 ^ Bombay City Census Report 

^ Katlnaxvdr Gazetteer, p 140 (Edwards) 

® Crooke’s edition of Hobso 7 t-Jobson, " Gujarat Gazetteer, p 238 
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intei marriage goes on between the daughters of Talabda 
Kolis and the sons of Rajputs” Thus the Thakur of 
Talpuri Main Kantha in Bombay calls himself a Pramara 
Koli, and explains the term by saying that his ancestor, 
who was a Piamaia or Panwar Rajput, took water at a 
Roll’s house ^ As regaids the oiigin of the Kolis, however, 
whom the author of the Gnjaidt Gazetteer deiives from the 
White Huns, stating them to be immigrants from Sind, 
anothei and peihaps moie piobable theory is that they are 
simply a western outpost of the great Kol or Munda tube, 
to which the Korkus and Nahals and perhaps the Bhils 
may also belong Mi Hha Lai suggests that it is a common 
custom in Maiathi to add or alter so as to make names 
end in z Thus Halbi for Halba, Koshti for Koshta, Patwi 
foi Patwa, Wanjaii for Banjara, Gowari foi Goala , and m 
the same manner Roll from Kol This supposition appears 
a very leasonable one, though theie is little direct evidence 
The Nimar Rolls have no tradition of their origin beyond 
the saying 

Siva lit jhoh 
Us men la Koh, 

or ‘The Koh was born from Siva’s wallet’ 

In the Central Pi evinces the tube have the five sub- 
divisions of Suiajvansi, Malhar, Bhilaophod, Singade, and the 
Muhammadan Rolls The Suiajvansi or ‘descendants of 
the sun ’ claim to be Rajputs The Malhar or Panbhari sub- 
tribe are named fiom their deity Malhaii Deo, while the 
altei native name of Panbhari means water- earner The 
Bhilaophod extract the oil from bluliva “ nuts like the Nahals, 
and the Singade {sing^ horn, and gadna^ to bury) are so called 
because when their buffaloes die they bury the horns in their 
compounds As with several othei castes in Burhanpur and 
Berar, a number of Rolls embraced Islam at the time of the 
Muhammadan domination and foim a separate subcaste 

In Beiar the piincipal gioup is that of the Mahadeo 
Rolls, whose name may be derived from the Mahadeo or 
Pachmaihi hills This would tend to connect them with the 
Korkus, and thiough them with the Kols They are divided 

1 Golden Bool of India, s v 
2 Semecaipts anacai dium, the marking-nut tree 
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into the Bhas or pure and the Akaramase or impure Kolis ^ 

In Akola most of the Kolis are stated to belong to the 
Kshatriya group, while other divisions are the Naiks or 
soldiers, the begging Kolis, and the Watandars who are 
probably hei editary holdeis of the post of village watchman^ 

The tube have exogamous septs of the usual natuie, but 3 E\o- 
they have foi gotten the meaning of the names, and they 
cannot be explained In Bombay their family names are 
the same as the Maiatha surnames, and the writer of the 
Ahmadnagm' Gazetteer ^ considers that some connection 
exists between the two classes A man must not marry a 
girl of his own sept nor the daughter of his maternal uncle 
Girls are usually married at an early age A Brahman is 
employed to conduct the marriage ceremony, which takes 
place at sunset a cloth is held between the couple, and as 
the sun disappears it is removed and they join hands amid 
the clapping of the assembled guests Afterwards they 
march seven times round a stone slab surrounded by four 
plough-yokes Among the Rewa Kantha Kolis the boy’s 
father must not proceed on his journey to find a bride for 
his son until on leaving his house he sees a small bird called 
devi on his right hand , and consequently he is sometimes 
kept waiting for weeks, or even for months When the be- 
trothal IS arranged the bridegroom and his father are invited 
to a feast at the bride’s house, and on leaving the father 
must stumble ovei the threshold of the girl’s door , without 
this omen no wedding can prosper^ 

The remarriage of widows is permitted, and the ceremony 4 Widow- 
consists simply in tying a knot in the clothes of the couple , 
in Ahmadabad all they need do is to sit on the ground 
while the bridegioom’s father knocks then heads together® 

Divorce is allowed for a wife’s misconduct, and if she marries 
her fellow delinquent he must repay to the husband the 
expenses incuried by him on his wedding Otherwise the 
caste committee may inflict a fine of Rs 1 00 on him and put 
him out of caste for twelve years in default of payment, and 
order one side of his moustache to be shaved In Gujarat 

^ Kitts, a? Censtis Report ® P I 97 

p 131 ^ Hindus of Gujai at, Ic 

2 Akola Gazetteer (Mr C Brown), ® Indian Antiquary, vol 111 p 
p 1 16 236 
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a man led woman who has an intrigue with anothei man is 
called savdsaii, and it is said that a practice exists, or did 
exist, foi hei lovci to pay her husband a puce foi the woman 
and mairy hei, though it is held neithei lespectable nor 
safe^ In Ahmadabad, if one Koli luns away wuth another’s 
wnfe, leaving his own wife behind him, the caste committee 
sometimes Older the offendei’s relatives to supply the 
beieavcd husband with a fiesh wnfc They produce one or 
moie women, and he selects one and is quite content with 
hei"* 

The Kohs of Nimar chiefly revere the goddess Bhawani, 
and almost every family has a silver image of her An im- 
portant shiine of the goddess is situated in Ichhapui, ten oi 
twelve miles fiom Buihanpur, and heic membeis of the tube 
w^eie accustomed to peiform the hook-swingmg iitc in honour 
of the goddess Since this has been forbidden they have an 
imitation ceremony of swnnging a bundle of bamboos covered 
wnth cloth in lieu of a human being. 

The Kohs both bury and bum the dead, but the formei 
practice is more common They place the body in the giave 
wnth head to the south and face to the north On the third 
day aftei the funetal they perform the ceremony called 
KaiidJic kanchJma oi ‘rubbing the shoulder’ The four 
bcaiers of the coipse come to the house of the deceased and 
stand as if they were carrying the bici His widow' smears 
a little ght (butter) on each man’s shoulder and rubs the 
place w'lth a small cake which she aftcn\ards gives to him 
The men go to a river or tank and throw' the cakes into it, 
afterw'ards bathing in the w'ater This ceremony is cleaily 
designed to sevei the connection established by the contact 
of the bier wuth their shoulders, w'hich they imagine might 
otherwise lendei them likely to lequire the use of a bier 
themselves On the eleventh day a Biahman is called in, 
who seats eleven fiiends of the deceased in a row' and 
applies sandal -paste to then foreheads. All the w'omen 
whose husbands are alive then have turmeiic rubbed on their 
foreheads, and a caste feast follow'S 

The Kohs eat flesh, including fowds and poik, and dunk 

^ ^ Bombay Gazetteer, Hindus of - Indian Antiquaiy, vol in p 
Gujaiat, p 250 236 
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liquor. They will not eat beef, but have no special leverence 
for the cow They will not remove the carcase of a dead 
cow or a dead horse The social status of the tribe is low, 
but they are not consideied as impure, and Gujars, Kunbis, 
and even some Rajputs will take water from them Children 
are named on the twelfth day after birth Their hair is 
shaved in the month of Magh following the birth, and on the 
first day of the next month, Phagun, a little oil is applied to 
the child’s ear, after which it may be pierced at any time 
that IS convenient 

Kolta,^ Kollta, Kulta An agncultuial caste of the 
Sambalpur District and the adjoining Uriya States In 
1901 the Central Provinces contained 127,000 Koltas out 
of 132,000 in India, but since the transfer of Sambalpur the 
headquarters of the caste belong to Bihar and Oiissa, and only 
36,000 remain in the Central Provinces In Assam more 
than two lakhs of peisons were enumerated under the caste 
name of Kalita in 1901, but in spite of the resemblance 
of the name the Kalitas apparently have no connection 
with the Uiiya country, while the Koltas know nothing of 
a section of their caste in Assam The Koltas of Sambalpur 
say that they immigrated from Baud State, which they 
regard as their ancestral home, and a member of their caste 
formerly held the position of Dlwan of the State Accoid- 
ing to one of their legends their fiist ancestois were born 
from the leavings of food of the legendary Raja Janak of 
Mithila or Tiihut, whose daughtei Sita married King Rama 
of Ajodhya, the hero of the Ramayana Some Koltas went 
with Sita to Ajodhya and were employed as water-bearers 
in the royal household When Rama was banished they 
accompanied him in his wanderings, and were permitted 
to settle in the Uriya country at the request of the 
Raghunathia Brahmans, who wanted cultivators to till the 
soil Another legend is that once upon a time, when Rama 
was wandering in the foiests of Sambalpur, he met three 
brothers and asked them to diaw water for him The first 

^ This article is laigely compiled ant Commissionei and Assistant Settle- 
from an interesting paper submitted by ment Officer, Sambalpur 
Mr Parmanand Tiwari, Extra Assist- 
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brought water m a clean biass pot, and was called Sudh 
(good-mannered) The second made a cup of leaves and 
drew water fiom a well with a rope , he was called Dumal, 
fiom dori-indl, a coil of rope The third brought water 
only in a hollow gourd, and he was named Kolta, from 
ku-rita, bad-mannered This story serves to show that the 
Koltas, Sudhs and Dumals acknowledge some connection, 
and in the Sambalpur District they will take food together 
at festivals But this degree of intimacy may simply have 
arisen fiom their common calling of agriculture, and may 
be noticed among the cultivating castes elsewhere, as the 
Kirars, Gujais and Raghuvansis in Hoshangabad The 
most probable theory of the origin of the Koltas is that 
they aie an offshoot of the great Chasa caste, the principal 
cultivating caste of the Uriya country, corresponding to 
the Kurmis and Kunbis in Hindustan and the Deccan 
Several of their family names aie identical with those of 
the Chasas, and there is actually a subcaste of Kohta 
Chasas Mr Hira Lai conjectures that the Koltas may be 
those Chasas who took to growing kultJia {Dohchos tmifioi us)^ 
a favouiite pulse in Sambalpui , just as the Santora Kurmis 
are so named from their gi owing Jrt';^-hemp, and the Aha 
Banias and Kunbis fiom the dl or Indian madder This 
hypothesis derives some suppoit fiom the fact "that the 
Koltas have no subcastes, and the formation of the caste 
may therefore be supposed to have occurred at a com- 
paratively recent peiiod 

The Koltas have both family names or goiias and 
exogamous sections or bargas The gotras are generally 
named after animals oi othei objects, as Dip (lamp), Bachhas 
(calf), Hasti (elephant), Bhaiadwaj (blue-jay), and so on 
Members of the Bachhas goira must not yoke a young 
bullock to the plough foi the first time, but must get this 
done by somebody else The names of the bmgas are 
generally derived from villages or from offices or titles In 
one or two cases they show the admission of members of 
other castes , thus the Rawat barga are the descendants of 
a Rawat (herdsman) who was in the seivice of the Raja of 
Sambalpur The Raja had brought him up from infancy, 
and, wishing to make him a Kolta, mairied him to a Kolta 
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girl, despite the piotests of the caste The ancestor of the 
Hinmiya Bhoi baiga had a mistiess of the Khond tribe, 
who left him some pioperty, and is still woi shipped m the 
family The number of gohas is smallei than that of the 
bat gas, and some goiias, as the Nag oi cobra, the tortoise 
and the pipal tiee, are common to many bmgas Marriage 
is forbidden between members of the same bmga, and 
between fiist cousins on the father’s side To have the 
same got} a is no bai to man lage 

Gills should be wedded before maturity, as among most 3 Mar- 
of the Uiiya castes, and if no suitable husband is forth- 
coming a nominal maiiiage is sometimes aiianged with an 
old man, and the giil is afteiwaids disposed of as a widow 
The boy’s fathci makes the pioposal foi the mairiage, and 
if this IS accepted the following formal ceiemony takes 
place He goes to the girl’s village, accompanied by some 
friends, and taking a quantity of gtn’ (law sugai), and 
slaying at some other house, sends a messenger known as 
Jalangia to the gill’s father, intimating that he has a request 
to make The gnl’s fathci pietends not to know what it 
is, and leplics that if he has anything to say the elders of 
the village should be called to hear it These assemble, 
and the giil’s father informs them that a sti anger from 
another village has come to ask something of him, and as 
he is Ignorant of its puipoit, he has a.sked them to do him 
the favour of being picsent The boy’s fathei then opens 
a paiablc, saying that he was earned down a river in flood, 
and saved himself by grasping a tree on the bank The 
girl’s fathei replies that the loots of a iiverside tree aie 
weak, and he feais that the tice itself would go down in 
the flood The boy’s father leplies that m that case he 
would be content to perish with the tree Thereupon the 
caste priest places a nut and some sacied rice cooked at 
Jagannath’s temple in the hands of the paitics, who stand 
together facing the company, and the girl’s fathei says he 
has no objection to giving his daughter in marriage, pio- 
vided that she may not be abandoned if she should subse- 
quently become disfiguied The nut is bioken and dis- 
tiibuted to all present in latification of the agieement 
After this, other visits and a foimal interchange of piesents 
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take place piior to the marriage proper This is performed 
with the customary ceremonial of the Uriya castes The 
mairiage altar is made of eaith brought from outside the 
village by seven mained women. Branches of the mahua 
tiee are placed on the altai, and after the conclusion of the 
ceremony are thrown into a tank The women also take 
a jar of water to a tank and, emptying it, fill the jar with 
the tank watei They go round to seven houses, and at 
each empty and refill the jai with water from the house 
The watei finally bi ought back is used for bathing the 
biide and biidegioom, and is believed to protect them from 
all supernatural daiigeis An image of the family totem 
made from powdered rice is anointed with oil and turmeric, 
and worshipped daily while the marriage is m progress 
If the boy or giil is the eldest child, the paients go through 
a mock mairiage ceremony which the child is not allowed 
to see When the couple are bi ought into the marriage- 
shed, they throv seven handfuls of rice mixed with immg'^ 
and salt on each othei The piiest ties the hands of the 
couple with thread spun by viigins, and the relatives then 
pour watei over the knot The bride’s brother comes 
up and unties the knot, and gives the bndegioom a 
blow on the back This is meant to show his anger at 
being deprived of his sister He is given a piece of cloth 
and goes away Presents are made to the pair, and the 
women throw rice on them They aie then taken inside 
the house and set to gamble with cowries If the bride- 
groom wins he promises an ornament to the bride If she 
wins she promises to seive him The boy then asks her 
to sit with him on a bench, and she at first refuses, and 
agrees when he promises hei other piesents Next day 
the biide’s mothei singes the cheeks of the bridegroom 
with betel-leaves heated ovei a lamp, and throws cowdung 
and rice over the couple to protect them from evil The 
party takes its departure for the biidegroom’s village, and 
on arrival there his sisters hold a cloth over the door of 
the house and will not let the couple in till they are given 
a present The bridegroom then shoots an arrow at an 
image of a monkey or a deer, made of powdered rice, which 

1 Phaseohts vuingo 
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IS brought back, cooked and eaten The bride goes home 
in a day or two, and the Bandapana ceremony is performed 
when she finally depaits to live with her husband on ariival 
at maturity The Koltas allow widow-marriage, but the 
husband has to pay a sum of about Rs loo to the caste- 
people, the bulk of which is expended in feasting Divoice 
may be effected in the presence of the caste committee 

The caste worship the goddess Ramchandi, whose 4 Reh- 
principal shiine is at Sarsara in Baud State In order to 
establish a local Ramchandi, a handful of earth must be 
brought from her shrine at Sarsaia and made into a 
representation of the goddess Some consider that 
Ramchandi is the peisonification of Mothei Earth, and the 
Koltas will not swear by the earth. They worship the 
plough in the month of Shiawan, washing it with water 
and milk, and applying sandal-paste with offerings of flowers 
and food The Puajiuntia festival is observed in Kunwar 
for the well-being of a son On this occasion barren 
women try to ascertain whether they will get a son A 
hole is made in the ground and filled with water, and a 
living fish IS placed in it The woman sits by the hole 
holding her cloth spread out, and if the fish in struggling 
jumps into her cloth, it is held to piognosticate the birth 
of a son The caste worship their family gods and totems 
on the loth day of Asarh, Bhadon, Kartik and Magh, which 
are called the pure months They employ Brahmans for 
religious ceremonies Every man has a guru who is a 
Bairagi, and he must be initiated by his guru before he is 
allowed to marry The caste both burn and bury the 
dead They eat flesh and fish, but generally abstain from 
liquor and the flesh of unclean animals, though in some 
places they are known to eat rats and crocodiles, and also 
the leavings of Brahmans Brahmans will take water from 
Koltas, and their social standing is equal to that of the 
good agricultural castes , 

The Koltas are skilful cultivators and have the usual 5 Occupa- 
characteristics belonging to the cultivating castes, of frugality, 
industry, hunger for land, and readiness to resort to 
any degree of litigation rather than relinquish a supposed 
right to it They strongly appreciate the a,dvantages of 
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irrigation and show considerable public spiiit in constiucting 
tanks which will benefit the lands of their tenants as well 
as their own Neveitheless they aie not popular, probably 
because they aie geneially moie prosperous than their 
neighbours The using of the Khonds of Kalahandi in 
1882 was caused by their discontent at being ousted from 
then lands by the Koltas The Raja of Kalahandi had 
impoited a number of Kolta cultivatois, and these speedily 
got the Khond headmen and lyots into their debt, and 
possessed themselves of all the best land in the Khond 
villages In May 1882 the Khonds lose and slaughtered 
more than 80 Koltas, while 300 more were besieged in the 
village of Norla, the Khonds appealing with portions of the 
scalp and hair of the muideied victims hanging to their 
bows On the aiiival of a body of police vhich had been 
summoned fiom Vizagapatam, they dispersed, and the out- 
bieak was soon aftei wards suppressed, seven of the ringleaders 
being arrested, tiled and hanged by the Political Officer 
A settlement was made of the grievances of the Khonds 
and tianquillity was lestored 

Komti, Komati. The Madras caste of traders corres- 
ponding to Banias In 1911 they numbered 11,000 
persons in the Cential Piovinces, principally in the Chanda 
and Yeotmal Districts The Komtis claim to be of the 
same status as Banias and to belong to the Vaishya division 
of the Aryans, but this is a very doubtful pretension 
Mr Francis lemaiks of them ^ “ Three points which show 
them to be of Diavidian oiigin are their adheience to the 
custom of obliging a boy to many his paternal uncle’s 
daughter, however unattractive she may be, a practice which 
IS condemned by Manu , their use of the Puranic or lower 
ritual instead of the Vedic rites in their ceremonies , and the 
fact that none of the 102 gotras into which the caste is 
divided are those of the twice-born, while some at any rate 
seem to be totemistic as they are the names of trees and 
plants, and the membeis of each ^<9/; abstain from touching 
or using the plant or tree after which their gotra is called ” 
They are also of noticeably dark complexion Komati is 

^ Mad? as Cetisus Report (1901), p 162 
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said to be a coiruption of Gomati, a tender of cows’^ The 
caste have, however, a great reputation for cunning and 
astuteness, and hence have aiisen the popular derivations 
of ko-mati^ fox-minded, and go-inait, cow-minded The 
real meaning of the word is obscure In Mysore the caste 
have the title of Setti or Chetty, which is a corruption of 
the Sanskrit Sreshtha, good, and in the Central Provinces 
their names often terminate with Appa 

The Komtis have the following stoiy about themselves 
Long ago, in the Kaliyuga era, there lived a Rajput king 
of Rajahmundry, who on his travels saw a beautiful Vaishya 
girl and fell in love with her Her father refused him, 
saying that they weie of diffeient castes But the king 
persisted and would not be denied On which the maiden 
determined to sacrifice herself to save her honour, and her 
clansmen resolved to die with her So she told the king that 
she would many him if he would agree to the hom sacrifice 
being performed at the ceiemony When the fire was kindled 
the girl threw herself on it and perished, followed by a 
bundled and two of her kinsmen But the others were 
cowardly and fled from the fire Before she died the girl 
cursed the king and hei caste-fellows who had fled, and 
they and their families were cut off from the earth But 
from those who died the hundred and two clans of the 
Komtis are descended, and they worship the maiden as 
Kanika Devi. She is considered to have been an incai nation 
of Parvati and is the heroine of the Kanikya Puran It is 
also said that she ordained that henceforth all Komtis 
should be black, so that none of their women might come 
to harm by being desired for their beauty as she had been 
It IS said that the caste look out for a specially daik giil 
as a bride, and think that she will bring luck to her husband 
and cause him to make money Another explanation of 
their dark colour is that they originally lived in Ceylon, and 
when the island was set on fire by Rama their faces were 
blackened in the smoke The hundred and two clans have 
each a particulai kind of flower or tree which they do not 
grow, eat, touch or burn, and the explanation they give of 
this custom is that their ancestors who went into the fire 
^ Mysore Etimographzc Sw'vey, Komati caste (H V Nanjundayya) 
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were tiansformed into these trees and plants The names 
of the plants revered by each clan in the Central Provinces 
appear to be the same as in Mysoie They include the 
biinjal, the mango, the cotton-plant, wheat, linseed and 
others 

The caste have several subcastes, among which are the 
Yajna, or those whose ancestors went into the file, the 
Patti, who aie apparently Ihiead-sellers , the Jama, or those 
who follow the Jain faith , and the Vidurs, a half-caste 
section, who are the offspring of a Yajna father and a 
mothci of some low caste Theie is a scaicity of girls, and 
a biide-price of Rs. 200 to Rs 500 is often paid Perhaps 
for the same reason the obligation to give a daughter to a 
sister’s son is stiictly enforced, and a man who lefuses to do 
this IS temporarily put out of caste The goiias of the 
motheis of the bride and biidegroom should not be the 
same, and there should be no ‘Turning back of the creeper,’ 
as they say, that is, when a girl has maiiied into a family, 
the latter cannot give a girl in mariiage to that girl’s family 
ever aftei wards Befoie the regular betrothal when a girl 
has been selected, they appoint a day and the bridegroom’s 
party pioceed outside the village to take the omens If a 
bad omen occurs, they give up the idea of the match and 
choose another girl When the bridegroom has arrived 
at the biide’s village, before the marriage takes place, he 
pel forms the Kashi-Yatra or Going to Benares He is 
dressed as for a jouiney and cariies a small handful of rice 
and other provisions tied up in packages in his upper 
garment Thus accoutred, he sets out vith a stick and 
umbrella on a pretended visit to Benares, for the purpose of 
devoting his life to study The parents of the bride meet 
him and beg him to give up the journey, promising him 
their daughter m mariiage^ The binding function of the 
marriage is the tying of the majigal-sntram or piece of gold 
strung on a thread round the bride’s neck by the bridegioom 
This gold piece is called piishti and must never be taken off 
If a woman loses it, she should hide herself from everybody 
until it is leplaced On the way to her husband’s house, 
the bride should upset with her foot a measure of rice kept 

1 H V Nanjundayya, loc cit 
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on purpose in the way, perhaps with the idea of showing that 
there will be so much gram m her household that she can 
afford to waste it ^ The Komtis did not eat in kitchens in 
the famines, but accepted dry rations of food with great 
reluctance They wear the sacred thread and have caste- 
marks on their foreheads They usually rub powdered 
turmeric on their face and hands, and this lends an un- 
pleasant greenish tinge to the skin 

Kori. The Hindu weaving caste of northern India, as i Descnp- 
distinct from the Julahas or Momins who are Muhammadans 

CRSt0 

In 19 1 1 the Koiis numbered 35,000 persons, and resided 
mainly in Jubbulpore, Saugor and Damoh Mr Crooke states 
that their name has been derived from that of the Kol caste, 
of whom they have by some been assumed to be an offshoot ^ 

The Koris themselves trace their origin from Kabir, the 
apostle of the weaving castes He, they say, met a 
Brahman girl on the bank of a tank, and, being saluted by 
her, replied, ‘ May God give you a son ’ She objected that 
she was a viigm and unmarried, but Kabir answered that 
his word could not fail , and a boy was born out of her 
hand, whom she left on the bank of the tank He was 
suckled by a heifer and subsequently adopted by a weaver 
and was the ancestor of the Koris Therefore the caste say 
of themselves “ He was born of an undefiled vessel, and 
free from passion , he lowered his body and entered the 
ocean of existence” This legend is a mere perversion of 
the story of Kabir himself, designed to give the Koris a 
distinguished pedigree In the Central Provinces the caste 
appears to be almost entirely a functional group, made up of 
members of other castes who were either expelled fiom theii 
own community or of their own accord adopted the pro- 
fession of weaving The principal subdivision is the Ahirwar, 
taking its name from the old town of Ahar m the Bulan d- 
shahr District Among the others are Kushta (Koshta), 

Chadar, Katia, Mehia, Dhimar and Kotwar, all of which, 
except the last, are the names of distinct castes , while the 
Kotwars represent members of the caste who became village 

1 H V Nanjundayya, loc cit 
2 Tubes and Castes of the Noith-West Provinces, 111 316 
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watchmen, and considering themselves somewhat supenoi to 
the others, have formed a separate subcaste None of the 
subcastes will eat together or mtermairy, and this fact is m 
favour of the supposition that they are distinct groups 
amalgamated into a caste by then common profession of 
weaving The caste seem to have a fairly close connection 
with Chamars in some localities A number of Koiis belong 
to the sect of Rohidas, and some of their family names are 
the same, while a Chamar will often call himself a Kori to 
conceal his identity Foi the purposes of marriage they 
aie divided into a number of bainks or septs, the names of 
which are territorial or totemistic Among the latter may 
be mentioned the Kulhariya from kulhdri, an axe, and the 
Barmaiya from the bar or banyan tree , members of these 
septs pay reverence to an axe and a banyan tiee respectively 
at weddings 

The marriage of persons belonging to the same sept and 
also that of first cousins is prohibited, while a family will 
not, if they can help it, marry a daughter into the sept from 
which a son has taken a wife The rule of exogamy is thus 
rather wide in its action, as is often found to be the case 
among the lowest and most primitive castes At the 
betrothal the father of the girl produces a red cloth folded 
up, and on this the boy’s fathei lays a rupee This is passed 
round to five members of the caste who cry, ‘ So-and-so’s 
daughter and So-and-so’s son, Har bolo (In the name of 
Vishnu) ’ This completes the betrothal, the father of the boy 
giving three rupees for a feast to the caste-fellows A girl 
who is made pregnant by a man of the caste or any higher 
caste may be disposed of m marriage as a widow, but if the 
man is of a lower caste than the Koris she is finally expelled 
The lagan or paper fixing the date of the marriage is written 
by a Brahman and must not be shown to the bridegroom in 
the interval, lest he should grow as thin as the paper bearing 
his name While he is being anointed and rubbed with 
turmeric the bridegroom is wrapped m a black blanket, and 
his bridal dress consists of a yellow shut, pyjamas of red 
cloth, and red shoes, while he carries in his hand a dagger, 
nut-cracker or knife As he leaves his house to proceed to 
the bride’s village he steps on two clay lamp-saucers, crushing 
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them with his foot When the party arrives the fathers of 
the bride and bridegroom sit together with a pot full of curds 
between them and give each other to drink from it as a 
maik of amity The binding portion of the mairiage con- 
sists in walking round the sacred pole and the other cere- 
monies customaiy in the northern Districts are performed 
The bride does not return with her husband unless she is 
adult , otherwise the usual gauna ceremony is held subse- 
quently When she arrives at her husband’s house she 
makes prints of her hands smeared with turmeric on the 
wall before entering it for the first time The remarriage of 
widows is freely permitted , the second husband takes the 
widow to his house after sunset, and here she is washed by 
the barber’s wife and puts on glass bangles again, and new 
jewellery and clothes, if any are provided No mairied 
woman may see her as she enters the house The husband 
must give a feast to the caste-fellows, or at least to the 
panchdyat or committee Divorce is freely peimitted on 
payment of a fine to the parichdyat When a man takes a 
second wife a sot or silver image of the deceased first wife is 
hung round her neck when she enters his house, and is wor- 
shipped on ceremonial occasions 

A child IS named on the day after its birth by some 
woman of the caste , a Brahman is asked whether the day 
is auspicious, and he also chooses the name If this is the 
same as that of any living relation or one recently dead, 
another name is given for ordinary use A daughter-in-law is 
usually given a new name when she goes to her husband’s 
house, such as Badi (elder), Manjhli (second son’s wife). Ban 
(innocent or simple), Jabalpurwali (belonging to Jubbulpore) 
and so on If a woman has borne only female childien, the 
umbilical cord is sometimes put in a small eaithen pot and 
buried at a place where three cross-roads meet, and it is 
supposed that the birth of a male child will follow. Childien 
whose shaving ceremony has not been peiformed, and adults 
dying fiom snake-bite, cholera, smallpox or leprosy, are 
buried, while others are burnt Children are carried to the 
giave in their parents’ arms On the return of a funeial 
party, liquor, provided by the relatives of the family, is 
diunk at the house of the deceased 
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The Koris vi 01 ship the ordinary Hindu deities and 
especially Devi They become inspired by this goddess at 
the Jawara festival and pierce their cheeks with non needles 
and tiidents Every family has a household god or Kul- 
Deo to whom a small platfoim is erected, offerings other 
than animal sacrifices are made to him on festivals and on 
the celebiation of a marriage 

Those of the caste who are Kabirpanthis abstain from 
animal food, but the others eat the flesh of most animals 
except tame pig, and also dunk liquoi Theii social status 
is very low, but they are not usually considered as impure 
Then women are tattooed on the light arm before marriage, 
and on the left after arrival at their husband’s house Like 
several othei low castes, they do not wear nose-rings The 
principal occupation of the caste is the weaving of coarse 
country cloth, but as the trade of the hand-weaver is nowa- 
days precarious and unpiofitable many of them have for- 
saken it and taken to cultivation 01 daily labour Mr 
Nesfield says of them “The material used by the Kori is 
the thiead supplied by the Dhunia (Bahna) , and thus the 
weaver caste has risen imperceptibly out of that of the 
cotton-carder, in the same way as the cobbler caste has risen 
out of the tanner The art of weaving and plaiting thieads 
is very much the same process as that of plaiting osiers, 
reeds and grass, and converting them into baskets and mats 
This ciicumstance explains the puzzle why the weaver caste 
in India stands at such a low social level He, howevei, 
ranks several degrees above the Chamar or tanner , as, 
among Hindus, herbs and their products (cotton being of 
course included) are invariably considered pure, while the 
hides of dead animals are regarded as a pollution ” This 
argument is part of Mr Nesfield’s theory that the rank 
of each caste depends on the period of civilisation at which 
its occupation came into being, which is scarcely tenable 
The reason why the weavers rank so low may, perhaps, be 
that the Aryans when they settled in villages in northern 
India despised all handicrafts as derogatory to their dignity 
These were left to the subject tribes, and as a large number 
of weavers would be required, the industry would necessarily 
be embraced by the bulk of those who foimed the lowest 
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stiatum of the population, and has ever since remained in 
their hands If cloth was first woven from the tree-cotton 
plant growing wild, the business of picking and weaving it 
would naturally have fallen to the non- Aryan jungle tribes, 
who afterwards became the impure menial and labouring 
castes of the villages 

The weaver is the proverbial butt of Hindu ridicule, like 
the tailor in England ‘ One Gadaria will account for ten 
weavers ’ , ‘ Fom weavers will spoil any business ’ The follow- 
ing story also illustrates their stupidity Twenty weavers 
got into a field of kdns grass They thought it was a tank 
and began swimming When they got out they said, “ Let 
us all count and see how many we are, in case anybody has 
been left in the tank ” They counted and each left out him- 
self, so that they all made out nineteen J ust then a Sowar came 
by, and they cried to him, ‘ Oh, Sir, we were twenty, and one 
of us has been drowned in this tank’ The Sowar seeing 
that there was only a field of grass, counted them and found 
there were twenty , so he said, ‘ What will you give me if I 
find the twentieth ? ’ They promised him a piece of cloth, on 
which the Sowar, taking his whip, lashed each of the weavers 
across the shoulders, counting as he did so When he had 
counted twenty he took the cloth and rode away Another 
story IS that a weaver bought a buffalo for twenty rupees 
His brother then came to him and wanted a share in the 
buffalo They did not know how he should be given a 
share until at last the weaver said, “You go and pay the 
man who sold me the buffalo twenty rupees , and then you 
will have given as much as I have and will be half-owner of 

o 

the buffalo ” Which was done The ridicule attaching to 
the weaver’s occupation is due to its being considered proper 
for a woman rather than a man, and similar jests were 
current at the tailor’s expense in England. In India the 
weaver probably takes the tailor’s place because woven and 
not sewn clothes have hitherto been generally worn, as 
explained in the article on Darzi 
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I Distribu- 

Korku ^ A Munda oi 

a Kolaiian tribe akin to the 


non nnd Koiwas, With whom they have been identified in the India 
Census of 1901 They number about 150,000 persons in 
the Cential Provinces and Berar, and belong to the west of 
the Satpuia plateau, lesiding only in the Hoshangabad, 
Nimar, Betul and Chhindwaia Districts About 30,000 
Korkus dwell in the Beiai plain adjoining the Satpuras, and 
a few thousand belong to Bhopal The woid Korku means 
simply ‘ men ’ or ‘ tribesmen,’ ko 7 ‘n being their term for a man 
and kn a plural termination The tribe have a language of 
their own, which resembles that of the Kols of Chota Nagpur 
The language of the Korwas, another Munda tribe found in 
Chota Nagpur, is also known as Koraku or Korku, and one 
of their subcastes has the same name" Some Korkus or 
Mowasis are found in Chota Nagpur, and Colonel Dalton 
considcied them a branch of the Korwas Another argu- 
ment may be adduced from the sept names of the Korkus 

^ This article is largely based on a of the Korkus given by Mr (Sir 
monograph contnbuted by Mr H R Charles) Elliott in the Hoshaugabad 
Crosthwaite, Assistant Commissioner, Setileviaii Report {1^67), oxidhy 
Hoshangabad, and contains also Yoxsythinihe Ahmdr Settle7ne}ii Repot 
extracts from a monograph by Mr (1868-69) 

Ganga Prasad Khatri, Forest Divisional ^ Risley’s Tribes and Castes of 
Officer, Betrd, and from the description Bengal, Appendix V Konva 
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which are in many cases identical with those of the Kols and 
Korvvas There is little leason to doubt then that the 
Koikus aie the same tribe as the Korwas, and both of these 
may be taken to be offshoots of the great Kol or Munda 
tribe. The Korkus have come much furthei west than their 
kinsmen, and between their residence on the Mahadeo or 
western Satpuia hills and the Korwas and Kols, there lies 
a large expanse mainly peopled by the Gonds and other 
Dravidian tubes, though with a considerable sprinkling of 
Kols in Mandla, Jubbulpore and Bilaspur These latter 
may have immigrated in comparatively recent times, but the 
Kolis of Bombay may not improbably be another offshoot 
of the Kols, who with the Korkus came west at a period 
before the commencement of authentic history^ One of 
the largest subdivisions of the Korkus is termed Mowasi, and 
this name is sometimes applied to the whole tube, while the 
tract of country where they dwell was formeily known as the 
Mowas Numerous derivations of this term have been given, 
and the one commonly accepted is that it signifies ‘ The 
troubled country,’ and was applied to the hills at the time 
when bands of Koli or Korku freebooters, often led by dis- 
possessed Rajput chieftains, hariied the rich lowlands of 
Berar from their hill foits on the Satpuias, exacting from the 
Marathas, with poetical justice, the payments known as 
‘Tankha Mowasi’ for the ransom of the settled and peaceful 
villages of the plains The fact, however, that the Korkus 
found in Chota Nagpur are also known as Mowasi militates 
against this supposition, for if the name was applied only to 
the Korkus of the Satpura plateau it would hardly have 
travelled as far east as Chota Nagpur Mr Hislop derived 
it from the mahua tiee. But at any rate Mowasi meant a 
robber to Maiatha ears, and the forests of Kalibhit and 
Melghat are known as the Mowas 

According to their own traditions the Korkus like so 
many other early people were born from the soil They 
state that Rawan, the demon king of Ceylon, observed that 
the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges were uninhabited and 
besought Mahadeo ^ to populate them Mahadeo despatched 
his messenger, the ciow Kageshwar, to find for him an ant- 
1 See also art Kol 2 The local term for the god Siva 
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hill made of red eaith, and the ciow discovered such an ant- 
hill between the Saollgarh and Bhanwaigarh ranges of Betul 
Mahadeo went to the place, and, taking a handful of red 
eaith, made images in the form of a man and a woman, but 
immediately two fiery horses sent by Indra rose from the 
earth and trampled the images to dust For two days 
Mahadeo peisisted in his attempts, but as often as the images 
were made they were destioyed in a similar manner But 
at length the god made an image of a dog and breathed 
into It the breath of life, and this dog kept off the horses of 
Indra Mahadeo then made again his two images of a man 
and woman, and giving them human life, called them Mula 
and Mulai with the surname of Pothre, and these two 
became the ancestors of the Korku tribe Mahadeo then 
cieated vaiious plants for their use, the maJml^ from whose 
strong and fibrous leaves they could make aprons and 
head-coverings, the wild plantain whose leaves would afford 
other clothing, and the mahua, the cJnrojiji, the sezuaft and 
kullu ^ to provide them with food. Time went on and Mula 
and Mulai had childien, and being dissatisfied with their 
condition as compared with that of their neighbours, besought 
Mahadeo to visit them once more When he appeared 
Mula asked the god to give him gram to eat such as he had 
heaid of elsewhere on the earth Mahadeo sent the crow 
Kageshwai to look for grain, and he found it stored m the 
house of a Mang named Japre who lived at some distance 
within the hills Japie on hearing what was required 
besought the honour of a visit fiom the god himself 
Mahadeo went, and Japre laid befoie him an offering of 
12 Mandzs^ of grain, 12 goats and 12 buckets of water, 
and invited Mahadeo to eat and drink. The god was 
pleased with the offering and unwilling to reject it, but con- 
sidered that he could not eat food defiled by the touch of 
the outcaste Mang, so Paivati created the giant Bhimsen 
and bade him eat up the food offered to Mahadeo When 
Bhimsen had finished the offering, however, it occurred to 
him that he also had been defiled by taking food from a 

^ Batthtma Vahht foha, Ginehna arbotea and Stefc7thci 

wefts 

^ Bassia lahfoha, Bttchanania lah- ^ Neaily 3 * tons 
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Mang, and in levenge he destroyed Japie’s house and covered 
the site of it with debris and diit Japre then complained to 
Mahadeo of this sorry requital of his offering and prayed 
to have his house lestoied to him Bhimsen was ordered 
to do this, and agieed to comply on condition that Mula 
should pay to him the same honour and worship as he 
accorded to Rawan, the demon king Mula promised to do 
so, and Bhimsen then sent the crow Kageshwar to the tank 
Daldal, bidding him bring thence the pig Buddu, who being 
bi ought was ordeied to eat up all the dirt that covered 
Japie’s house Buddu demuiied except on condition that 
he also should be worshipped by Mula and his descendants 
for ever. Mula agreed to pay worship to him every third 
year, wheieupon Buddu ate up all the dirt, and dying from 
the effects received the name of Mahabissum, under which 
he IS worshipped to the present day Mahadeo then took 
some seed from the Mang and planted it for Mula’s use, 
and from it sprang the seven grains kodo7i^ kutki^ gui'gi, 
viandgt, haiai, I'ala and dhdn^ which the Korkus principally 
cultivate It may be noticed that the story ingeniously 
accounts foi and sheds as it were an orthodox sanction on 
the custom of the Korkus of woi shipping the pig and the 
local demon Bhimsen, who is placed on a sort of level with 
Rawan, the opponent of Rama After recounting the above 
story Mr Crosthwaite remarks “ This legend given by the 
Korkus of their creation bears a curious analogy to our own 
belief as set forth in the Old Testament They even give 
the tradition of a flood, in which a crow plays the part of 
Noah’s dove There is a most curious similarity between 
their belief in this respect and that found in such distant and 
widely separated paits as Otaheite and Siberia Remember- 
ing our own name ‘ Adam,’ which I believe means in Hebrew 
‘ made of red earth,’ it is curious to observe the stress that is 
laid in the legend on the necessity for finding red earth for 
the making of man” Another stoiy told by the Korkus 
with the object of providing themselves with Rajput ancestry 
IS to the effect that their forefathers dwelt in the city of 
Dharanagar, the modern Dhar It happened one day that 

^ Paspalum soobiculatum, Pamcttm coiacatta, Sacchaiutn offiaanaium 
pstlopodinm, Cotx Lachjyma, Elcustuc Setai ta ttahca, Oiyza sativa 
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they were out hunting and followed a sdmbhar stag, which 
fled on and on until it finally came to the Mahadeo or 
Pachmaihi hills and entered a cave The hunters remained 
at the mouth waiting for the stag to come out, when a 
hermit appeared and gave them a handful of rice This 
they at once cooked and ate as they were hungry from their 
long journey, and they found to their surprise that the rice 
sufficed for the whole party to eat their fill The heimit 
then told them that he was the god Mahadeo, and had 
assumed the form of a stag in older to lead them to these 
hills, where they were to settle and worship him They 
obeyed the command of the god, and a Korku zamindar is 
still the hereditary guardian of Mahadeo’s shrine at Pach- 
marhi This story has of course no historical value, and the 
Korkus have simply stolen the city of Dharanagar for their 
ancestral home fiom their neighbours the Bhoyars and 
Panwars These castes relate similar stories, which may in 
their case be founded on fact. 

As IS usual among the forest tribes the Korkus foimerly 
had a subdivision called Raj-Korku, who were made up of 
landowning members of the caste and were admitted to rank 
among those from whom a Brahman would take water, 
while in some cases a spurious Rajput ancestry was devised 
for them, as in the story given above The lemainder of 
the tribe were called Potharia, or those to whom a certain 
dirty habit is imputed These main divisions have, however, 
become more or less obsolete, and have been supplanted by 
four subcastes with territorial names, Mowasi, Bawaria, 
Ruma and Bondoya The meaning of the term Mowasi has 
already been given, and this subcaste ranks as the highest, 
probably owing to the gentlemanly calling of armed robbery 
formerly practised by its members. The Bawarias are the 
dwellers in the Bhanwargarh tract of Betul, the Rumas those 
who belong to Basim and Gangra in the Amraoti Distiict, 
and the Bondoyas the residents of the Jitgarh and Pach- 
marhi tract These last are also called Bhovadaya and 
Bhopa, and this name has been corrupted into Bopchi in the 
Wardha Distiict, a few hundred Bondoya Korkus who live 
there being known as Bopchi and consideied a distinct 
caste Except among the Mowasis, who usually marry in 
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their own subcaste, the rule of endogamy is not strictly 
observed The above description refers to Betul and Nimar, 
but in Hoshangabad, Mr Crosthwaite says “ Four-fifths 
of the Korkus have been so affected by the spread of 
Brahmanical influence as to have ceased to differ in any 
marked way from the Hindu element in the population, and 
the Korku has become so civilised as to have learnt to be 
ashamed of being a Korku ” Each subcaste has tiaditionally 
36 exogamous septs, but the numbers have now increased 
The sept names are generally taken fiom those of plants 
and animals These were no doubt originally totemistic, 
but the Korkus now say that the names are derived from 
trees and other articles in or behind which the ancestors of 
each sept took refuge after being defeated in a gieat battle 
Thus the ancestor of the Atkul sept hid in a gorge, that of 
the Bhuri Rana sept behind a dove’s nest, that of the Dewda 
sept behind a rice plant, that of the Jambu sept behind a 
jdmun tree,^ that of the Kasada sept in the bed of a river, 
that of the Takhar sept behind a cucumber plant, that of 
the Sakum sept behind a teak tree, and so on Other 
names are Banku or a foiest-dweller , Bhurswa or Bhoyar, 
perhaps from the caste of that name , Basam or Baoria, the 
god of beehives , and Marskola or Mawasi, which the Korkus 
take to mean a field flooded by ram One sept has the 
name Killibhasam, and its ancestor is said to have eaten the 
flesh of a heifer half-devoured by a tiger and parched by a 
forest fire In Hoshangabad the legend of the battle is not 
known, and among the names given by Mr Crosthwaite are 
Akandi, the benighted one , Tandil, a rat , and Chuthar, the 
flying black-bug In a few cases the names of septs are 
Hindi or Marathi words, these perhaps affording a trace of 
the foundation of sepaiate families by members of other 
castes No totemistic usages are followed as a rule, but one 
curious instance may be given One sept has the name 
loho^ which means a piece of cloth But the word lobo also 
signifies ‘to leak’ If a person says a sentence containing 
the word lobo in either signification before a member of the 
sept while he is eating, he will throw away the food before 
him as if it were contaminated and prepaie a meal afresh 

1 Engema jambolana 
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Ten of the septs ^ consider the legulai mainage of giils to 
be inauspicious, and the members of these simply give a^Yay 
their daughters without performing a ceiemony 

Marriage between members of the same sept is prohibited 
and also the union of first cousins The preliminaries to a 
mainage commence with the bah-diidna or arrangement of 
the match The boy’s father having selected a suitable bride 
for his son sends two elders of the caste to propose the match 
to her father, who as a matter of etiquette invai lably declines 
it, swearing with great oaths that he will not allow his 
daughter to get married or that he will have a son-in-law 
who will serve for her The messengers depart, but return 
again and again until the father’s obduracy is overcome, 
which may take from six months to two years, while from 
nine to twelve months is considered a respectable period 
When his consent is finally obtained the residents of the 
girl’s village are called to hear it, and the compact is sealed 
with large potations of liquoi A ceremony of betrothal 
follows at which the daij or dowry is arranged, this signifying 
among the Korkus the compensation to be paid to the girl’s 
fathei for the loss of her services It is computed by a 
cuiious system of symbolic higgling The w^omen of the 
girl’s party take two plates and place on them two heaps 
containing respectively ten and fifty seeds of a soit used foi 
reckoning The ten seeds on the first plate represent five 
rupees for the panchdyat and five cloths for the mother, 
brother, paternal aunt and paternal and maternal uncles of 
the girl The heap of fifty seeds indicates that Rs 50 must 
be paid to the girl’s father When the plates aie received 
by the boy’s party they take away forty-five of the seeds 
from the laiger heap and return the plate, to indicate that 
they will only pay five rupees to the gill’s fathei The 
women add twenty-five seeds and send back the plate again 
The menl then take away fifteen, thus advancing the biide- 
piice to fifteen rupees The women again add twenty-five 
seeds and send back the plate, and the men again take away 
twenty, and returning the remaining twenty which aie taken 
as the sum agreed upon, in addition to the five cloths and 

^ ^ Makyatotha, Jondhratotha, Dharsima, Changn, Lobo, Khambi, Dagde, 
Kull} a, Bursuma and Killibhasam 
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five rupees for the panchayat The total amount paid 
averages about Rs 6o Wealthy men sometimes refuse this 
payment or exchange a bride for a bridegroom The dowiy 
should be paid before the vi^edding, and in default of this the 
bridegroom’s father is made not a little uncomfortable at 
that festival. Should a betrothed girl die before marriage, 
the dowry does not abate and the parents of the girl have 
a right to stop her burial until it is paid But if a father 
shows himself haid to please and refuses eligible offers, or if 
a daughter has fallen in love, as sometimes happens, she 
will leave hei home quietly some morning and betake herself 
to the house of the man of her choice. If her young affections 
have not been engaged, she may select of her own accord 
a protector whose circumstances and position make him 
attractive, and preferably one whose mother is dead 
Occasionally a girl will install herself in the house of a man 
who does not want her, and his position then is truly pitiable 
He daie not turn her out as he would be punished by the 
caste for his want of gallantry, and his only course is to 
vacate his own house and leave her in possession After a 
time his relations represent to her that the man she wants 
has gone on a journey and will not be back for a long time, 
and induce her to return to the paternal abode But such 
a case is very rare 

The marriage ceremony resembles that of the Hindus 
but has one or two special features After the customary 
cleaning of the house which should be performed on a 
Tuesday, the bridegroom is carried to the heap of stones 
which repiesents Mutua Deo, and there the Bhumka or priest 
invokes the various sylvan deities, offering to them the blood 
of chickens Again when he is dressed for the wedding the 
boy IS given a knife or dagger carrying a pierced lemon on 
the blade, and he and his parents and relatives proceed to 
a her^ or wild plum tree The boy and his parents sit at 
the foot of the tree and are tied to it with a thread, while the 
Bhumka again spills the blood of a fowl on the roots of the 
tree and invokes the sun and moon, whom the Korkus 
consider to be their ultimate ancestors The her fruit may 
perhaps be selected as symbolising the red orb of the setting 

^ Ztzyphus jtijuba 
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sun The party then dance round the tree When the 
wedding procession is formed the following ceremony takes 
place A blanket is spread in the yard of the house and the 
bridegroom and his elder brother’s wife are made to stand on 
it and embrace each other seven times This may probably 
be a survival of the modified system of polyandry still 
practised by the Khonds, under which the younger brothers 
are allowed access to the elder brother’s wife until their own 
marriage The ceiemony would then typify the cessation 
of this intei course at the wedding of the boy The procession 
must reach the bride’s village on a Monday, a Wednesday or 
a Friday, a bieach of this rule entailing a fine of Rs 8 on 
the boy’s father On arrival at the bride’s village its progiess 
is barred by a rope stretched across the road by the bride’s 
relatives, who must be given two pice each before it is 
removed The bridegroom touches the marriage-shed with 
a bamboo fan Next day the couple are seated in the shed 
and covered with a blanket on to which watei is poured to 
symbolise the fertilising influence of lain The groom ties 
a necklace of beads to the girl’s neck, and the couple are then 
lifted up by the relatives and carried three times round the 
yard of the house, while they throw yellow-coloured rice at 
each other Their clothes are tied together and they pro- 
ceed to make an offering to Mutua Deo In Hoshangabad, 
Mr Crosthwaite states, the marriage ceremony is presided 
over by the bridegroom’s aunt or other collateral female 
relative. The bride is hidden in her father’s house The 
aunt then enters carrying the bridegroom and searches for 
the bride When the bride is found the brother-in-law of 
the bridegroom takes her up, and bride and bridegroom are 
then seated under a sheet The rings worn on the little 
finger of the right hand are exchanged under the sheet and 
the clothes of the couple are knotted together Then follow 
the sapta padt or seven steps round the post, and the cere- 
mony concludes with a dance, a feast and an orgy of drunken- 
ness A priest takes no part in a Korku marriage ceremony, 
which IS a purely social affair If a man has only one 
daughter, oi if he requires an assistant for his cultivation, he 
often makes his prospective son-in-law serve for his wife for 
a period varying from five to twelve years, the marriage being 
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then celebiated at the father-m-law’s expense If the boy- 
runs away with the girl before the end of his seivice, his 
parents have to pay to the girl’s father five rupees for each 
year of the unexpired term Marriage is usually adult, 
girls being wedded between the ages of ten and sixteen and 
boys at about twenty Polygamy is freely practised by 
those who are well enough off to afford it, and instances aie 
known of a man having as many as twelve wives living 
A man must not marry his wife’s younger sister if she is the 
widow of a member of his own sept nor his elder brother’s 
widow if she is his wife’s elder sister Widow-marriage is 
allowed, and divorce may be effected by a simple proclamation 
of the fact to the panchayat in a caste assembly 

The Korkus consider themselves as Hindus, and are held 6 ReU- 
to have a better claim to a place in the social structure of 
Hinduism than most of the other forest tribes, as they worship 
the sun and moon which are Hindu deities and also Mahadeo 
In truth, however, their religion, like that of many low Hindu 
castes, IS almost purely animistic. The sun and moon are 
their principal deities, the name for these luminaries in then 
language being Gomaj, which is also the term for god or a 
god The head of each family offers a white she-goat and 
a white fowl to the sun every third yeai, and the Korkus 
stand with the face to the sun when beginning to sow, and 
perform other ceremonies with the face turned to the east 
The moon has no special observances, but as she is a female 
deity she is probably considered to participate in those paid 
to the sun These gods are, however, scarcely expected to 
interest themselves in the happenings of a Korku’s daily life, 
and the local godlings who are believed to regulate these are 
therefore propitiated with greater fervour The three most 
important village deities are Dongar Deo, the god of the hills, 
who resides on the nearest hill outside the village and is 
worshipped at Dasahra with offerings of cocoanuts, limes, 
dates, vermilion and a goat , Mutua Deo, who is repiesented 
by a heap of stones within the village and receives a pig for 
a sacrifice, besides special oblations when disease and sickness 
are prevalent , and Mata, the goddess of smallpox, to whom 
cocoanuts and sweetmeats, but no animal sacrifices, are 
offered 
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The piiests of the Korkus are of two kinds Parihars 
and Bhumkas The Parihar may be any man who is 
visited with the divine afflatus or selected as a mouthpiece 
by the deity , that is to say, a man of hysterical disposition 
or one subject to epileptic fits He is more a prophet than 
a priest, and is consulted only on special occasions Parihars 
are also rare, but every village has its Bhumka, who performs 
the regular sacrifices to the village gods and the special ones 
entailed by disease or other calamities. On him devolves 
the dangerous duty of keeping tigers out of the boundaries 
When a tiger visits the village the Bhumka repairs to Bagh 
Deo ^ and makes an offering to the god, promising to repeat 
It foi so many yeais on condition that the tiger does not 
appear for that time The tiger on his part never fails to 
fulfil the contract thus silently made, for he is pre-eminently 
an honourable upright beast, not faithless and treacherous 
like the leopard whom no contract can bind Some Bhumkas, 
however, masteis of the most powerful spells, are not obliged 
to rely on the traditional honour of the tiger, but compel 
his attendance before Bagh Deo , and such a Bhumka has 
been seen as a very Daniel among tigers muttering his 
incantations over two or three at a time as they crouched 
before him Of one Bhumka in Kalibhlt it is related that 
he had a fine large sdj tree, into which, when he uttered his 
spells, he would drive a nail, and on this the tiger came 
and latified the compact with his enormous paw, with which 
he deeply scored the bark In this way some have lost 
their lives, victims of misplaced confidence in their own 
powers^ If a man is sick and it is desired to ascertain 
what god or spirit of an ancestor has sent the malady, a 
handful of gram is waved over the sick man and then carried 
to the Bhumka He makes a heap of it on the floor, and, 
sitting over it, swings a lighted lamp suspended by four 
strings from his fingers He then repeats slowly the name 
of the village deities and the sick man’s ancestors, pausing 
between each, and the name at which the lamp stops swinging 
IS that of the offended one He then inquires in a similar 

^ The tigei-god bad Settleinent Report wiitten in 1867 

Since that time the belief in the 

2 The above passage is taken from magical powers of the Bhumka has 
Mr (Sir Charles) Elliott’s Hoshangd- somewhat declined 
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mannci whether the propitiation shall be a pig, a chicken, 
a goat, a cocoanut and so on The office of Bhumka is 
usually, but not nccessanly, heieditary, and a new one is 
ficqucntly clioscn by lot, this being also done when a 
new village is founded All the villagers then sit in a line 
bcfoic the shiinc of IMutua Deo, to whom a black and a 
while chicken arc offered The Parihar, 01, if none be 
a\ailablc, the oldest man piescnt, then sets a pai^ rolling 
before the line of men, and the poison before wfiiom it stops 
IS maikcd out by this intervention of the deity as the new 
Bhumka. When a new village is to be founded a pai 
mcasuic is filled with giain to a level wuth the bum, but 
with no head (this being known as a imind 7 01 bald pai)^ 
and IS placed bcfoic Mulua Deo in the evening and watched 
all night In the moining the grain is poured out and 
again icpiaccd in the measure , if it now fills this and also 
leaves enough foi a head, and still moie if it brims and luns 
ovei, It IS a sign that the village will be very piospcious 
and that evci) cultivatoi’s gianarics will run over in the 
same way But it is an evil omen if the giain docs not fill 
up to the level of the rim of the mcasuie The explanation 
of the diffcicncc in bulk may be that the grams increase 01 
decrease slightly in si/c accoiding as the atmosphere is 
moist 01 dry, or pci haps the Bhumka works the oiacle 
The Bhumka usually receives contributions in giain 
from all the houses in the village , but occasionally each 
cultivator gives him a day’s ploughing, a day’s weeding 
and a day’s wood-cutting free The Bhumka is also em- 
ployed in Hindu villages for the service of the village gods 
But the belief in the powers of these deities is decaying, and 
with It the tiibutc paid to the Bhumka foi securing their 
favoui Wheicas formerly he leccivcd substantial contri- 
butions of giain on the same scale as a village menial, the 
cultivator will now often put him off with a basketful or 
even a handful, and say, ‘ I cannot spare you any more, 
Bhumka , you must make all the gods content with that ’ 
In cuimg diseases the Paiihar resorts to swindling tricks 
He will tell the sick man that a sacrifice is neccssaiy, asking 
for a goat if the patient can afford one He will say it 

I A small measure foi grain 
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must be of a paiticular colour, as all black, while or red, so 
that the sick man’s family may have much trouble in finding 
one, and they natuially think the sacrifice is more efficacious 
m proportion to the difficulty they experience in arranging 
foi it If they cannot afford a goat the Panhar tells them 
to sacrifice a cock, and requires one whose feathers curl 
backwards, as they occasionally do If the family is very 
poor any chicken which has come out of the shell, so long 
as it has a beak, will do duty foi a cock If a man has a 
pain in his body the Panhar will suck the place and produce 
small pieces of bone from his mouth, stained with vermilion 
to imitate blood, and say that he has extracted them from 
the patient’s body Pei haps the idea may be that the 
bones have been caused to enter his body and make him ill 
by the piactice of magic. Formerly the Panhar had to piove 
his supernatural powers by whipping himself on the back 
with a lope into which the ends of nails were twisted, and to 
continue this ordeal for a period long enough to satisfy the 
villagers that he could not have borne it without some divine 
assistance But this salutary custom has fallen into abeyance. 
8 Magical The Korkus have the same belief in the efficacy of 
practices imitative and sympathetic magic as other piimitive peoples^ 
Thus to injure an enemy, a clay image of him is made and 
pierced with a knife, m the belief that the leal person will 
suffer in the same manner. If the clay can be taken from 
a place wheie his foot has made an impression in walking, 
or the image wrapped round with his hair, the charm is 
more efficacious Oi an image may be made with charcoal 
on some stolen portion of his apparel, and similarly wrapped 
in his hair , it is then burnt in the belief that the real person 
Will be attacked by fever Sometimes the image is buried 
in a place where it is likely that the victim will walk over 
it, when the same lesult is hoped for In order to produce 
rain, a frog, as the animal delighting in the element of 
water, is caught and slung on a stick , the boys and girls 
then carry it fiom house to house and the householdeis pour 
water over it. If it is desired to stop ram a frog is caught 
and buried alive, this being done by a naked boy Another 

^ Most of the information in this paragraph is taken from Mr Ganga Prasad 
Khatri’s Report 
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device foi pioducmg lain is to yoke two naked women to a 
plough, who are then driven acioss a field like bullocks and 
goaded by a thud naked woman This device may possibly 
be intended to cause the gods to send lain, by showing how 
the natural older of the world is upset and reversed by the 
continued di ought In ordei to stop lain an unman led 
youth collects water in a new eaithen pot fiom the eaves 
and buiies it below the health so that the water may dis- 
appear by evaporation and the rain may cease in the same 
manner Another method is to send a man belonging to 
the Kasada sept Kdsada meaning slime to bung a plough 
from the field and place it in his house He also stops 
bathing 01 washing for the period for which a break in the 
rams is lequired, and the idea is perhaps that as the man 
whose name and natuie are mud or slime is dry so the mud 
on the earth will dry up , and as the plough is dry, the 
ploughed fields which have been m contact with it will also 
become diy In older to pioduce a quairel the quills of a 
porcupine are smoked with the buint parings of an enemy’s 
nails and deposited in the eaves of his house And as the 
fretful porcupine raises his quills when angry with an enemy, 
these will have the effect of causing strife among the members 
of the household If a person wishes to transfer his sick- 
ness to another, he obtains the lattei’s cloth and draws on 
it with lamp-black two effigies, one upright and the other 
upside down As soon as the owner puts on the cloth, he 
will fall a victim to the ailment of the person who diew the 
effigies In order to obtain children the hair of a woman 
who has borne several is secured by a barren woman and 
buried below her bathing-stone, when the quality of fertility 
will be transferred to her fiom the owner of the hair In 
Older to facilitate child-birth a twisted thread is untwined 
before the eyes of the pregnant woman with the idea that 
the delivery will thus be made direct and easy , or she is 
given water to drink in wffiich her husband’s left leg, a gun- 
barrel, a pestle, or a thunder-bolt has been washed , it being 
supposed that as each of these articles has the quality of 
diiect and powerful propulsion, this quality will be conveyed 
to the woman and enable her to propel the child from her 
womb The Korkus also trust largely to omens It is 
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inauspicious when staiting out on some business to see a 
black-faced monkey or a hare passing either on the left or 
right, or a snake crossing in front A person seeing any 
of these will usually retuin and postpone his business to a 
more favourable occasion It is a bad omen for a hen to 
cackle or lay eggs at night One sneeze is a bad omen, 
but two neutialise the effect and are favourable An 
empty pot is a bad omen and a full one good To break 
a pot when commencing any business is fatal, and shows 
that the work will come to naught Thursdays and 
Fridays are favourable days for working, and Mondays and 
Tuesdays for propitiating one’s ancestors Odd numbers 
are lucky In ordei to lay to rest the spiiit of a dead 
person, who it is feared may trouble the living, five pieces 
of bamboo are taken as lepresenting the bones of the dead 
man, and these with five crab’s legs, five grains of rice and 
other articles are put into a basket and thrust into a crab’s 
hole under water The occasion is made an excuse for 
much feasting and drinking, and the son or other representa- 
tive who lays the spirit works himself up into a state of 
drunken excitement before he enters the water to search 
for a suitable hole The fat of a tiger is considered to be 
an excellent medicine for rheumatism and sprains, and 
much store is set by it The tiger’s tongue is also supposed 
to be a very powerful tonic or strengthening medicine for 
weakly children It is cooked, pounded up, and a small 
quantity administered in milk or water When a tiger has 
been killed the Gonds and Korkus will singe off his whiskers, 
as they think this will prevent the tiger’s spirit from 
haunting them Another idea is that the whiskers if 
chopped up and mixed in the food of an enemy will poison 
him They frequently object to touch a man who has been 
injured or mauled by a tiger, as they think that to do so 
would bring down the tiger’s vengeance on them And in 
some places any Gond or Korku who touches a man mauled 
by a tiger is put temporarily out of caste and has to be 
purified and give a feast on readmission 

The dead are usually buried, two pice being first thrown 
into the grave to buy the site The body is laid on its 
back, naked and with the head pointing to the south 
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The earth is mixed with briars and thorns while being filled 
in so as to keep off hyenas, and stones are placed over the 
grave No fixed period of mourning is observed, but after 
the lapse of some days, the deceased’s family or relatives go 
to the burial-place, taking with them a piece of turmeric 
This they cut into strips, and, placing them in a leaf-cup, 
pour water over them As the water falls on the tomb, a 
god is called to witness that this day the dead man’s spirit 
has been sent to live with the ancestors The pieces 
of tui meric are then tied in a cloth which, after receiving 
an oblation of fowl’s blood, is suspended from the mam 
beam of the house, this being considered the dwelling- 
place of the departed This ceremony, called Pitar Miloni, 
IS the first rite for the admission of the deceased with 
the spirits of his ancestois, and is pieliminary to the 
final ceremony of Sedoli which may be performed at any 
time between four months and fifteen years after the death 
But until it IS complete the spirit of the deceased has not 
been laid finally to rest and has the power of sending aches 
and pains to molest the bodies of its living relatives Each 
sept has a place in which the Sedoli rites must be performed, 
and however far the Korku may have wandered from the 
original centre of his tribe, he must return there to set 
his father’s spirit at rest and enable it to join the ancestral 
ghosts When the Sedoli is to be perfoimed an unblemished 
teak or salat ^ tree is selected and wrapped round with a 
thread, while seven circuits of it aie made and a bottle of 
liquor and two pice are offered as purchase money It is 
then cut down and brought home, and from it a smooth stake 
called miinda is fashioned, 24 to 30 inches high, and squared 
or pointed at the top, often being arrow-headed On it are 
carved representations of the sun and moon, a spider and 
a human ear, and below these a figure representing the 
principal person m whose honour the stake is erected, on 
horseback with weapons in his hand The proper method 
is to have one munda for each ancestor, but poor persons 
make one do for several and then figures are then carved 
below But care must be taken that the total number of 
figuies representing the dead does not exceed that of the 

^ Boswelha sen aia 
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membeis of the family who have died duiing the period 
foi which the Sedoli is peifoimed Foi in that case anothei 
peison IS likely to die foi each extia figure The little 
bags of tuimeiic lepresenting the ancestors are then taken 
fiom the mam beam of the house and carried with the 
infinda to the burial-place There a goat is saciificed and 
these articles aie bcsmeaied with its blood, after which a 
feast is held accompanied by singing and dancing Next 
day the pait}^ again go to the burial-place and plant the 
mfinda in it, placing two pice in the hole beneath it They 
then pioceed to the iiveiside, and, making a little ball 
fiom the flesh of the sacrificed animal, place it together 
with the bags of turmeiic on a leaf platter, and throw the 
whole into the liver saying, ‘Ancestors, find your home’ 
If the ball sinks at once they consider that the ancestois 
have been successful, but if any delay takes place, they 
attiibute it to the difficulty expciienccd by the ancestors in 
the selection of a home and throw in two pice to assist 
them The pith of a bamboo may be substituted for 
turmeric to represent the bones The dead are supposed 
to inhabit a \illage of their owm similar to that in which 
they dwelt on eaith and to lead there a colourless existence 
devoid alike of plcasuie and of pain 
10 Ap- The following desciiplion of the Korkus is given by 

and'^sociai Foisytli in the Nimar Settlement Report of 1868-69, 

customs with the addition of some remarks made by other observers 
The Korkus are w'cll built and muscular The average 
Korku has a round face, a nose rather wude but not flat 
like a negio’s, prominent cheek-bones, a scanty moustache 
and his head shaved after the Hindu fashion They are 
slightly taller than the Gond, a shade daiker and a good 
many shades dirtier In the wulder parts one may come 
across some quite too awful Koikus, from wdiom an inter- 
vening space of fifty yards is an insufficient protection, 
though strange to say there are no less than six words in 
their language which mean ‘ to w’'ash ’ , one to w’^ash the 
wfliole body, one the limbs, one for the face, one for the 
mouth, one for the hair and one for the clothes, besides a 
word for scouring the body with a stone and another w^ord 
for bathing in a stream Then habitations on the othei 
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hand present quite a contiast to their individual want of 
cleanliness The}'' build their villages of a close bamboo 
wattle-work and with almost Swisslike neatness, a picturesque 
site being usually chosen, and the plan being one long 
stieet with a wide open roadway, or several such parallel 
with each other The villages are kept remarkably clean, in 
striking contiast to the habitations of othei aboriginal 
tribes The aveiage village contains about twenty huts, 
and it IS the custom to bind these so closely togethei that 
foiest files often sweep through a whole village before a hut 
can be removed to check their course The average hut is 
about fifteen feet squaie with a father flat roof covered with 
loose glass o\er a layei of leaves and piessed down by 
outside poles No nails are inquired as the posts aie bound 
firmly togethei with bamboo or creeper fibie. The inmates 
geneially sleep on the ground, and a few low stools carved 
from teak wood serve them foi pillows Eveiy village has a 
few pigs and fowls running about, both of which are eaten 
aftei being saciificed The Korku is an adept in the ciude 
process of distillation in which the only appaiatus required 
consists of two gJiaras or earthen pots, a hollow bamboo, 
some mahua floweis, water and a fire By this means the 
Korku manages to produce liquor upon which he can effectu- 
ally get drunk They are by no means particular about 
what they cat Fowls, pork, fish, crabs and tortoise are all 
consumed, and beef and rats are eaten in some localities 
but not in others The Ruma and Bondoya Koikus eat 
buffaloes, and the latter add monkeys to an already com- 
prehensive dietary. The lowest caste with whom they aie 
said to eat aie Kolis They do not eat with Gonds 
Gonds, Mangs, Basors and a few other low castes take food 
from them and also, it is said, Bhlls The Korkus will 
freely admit members of the higher castes into the com- 
munity, and a woman incurs no social penalty for a liaison 
with a member of any caste from which a Korku can take 
food But if she goes wrong with a low-caste man she 
IS permanently expelled and a fine of Rs 40 is exacted 
from the parents befoie they are readmitted to social inter- 
course In the case of adultery with a member of the 
caste, if the husband does not wish to keep his wife, the 
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offending parties have a lock of hair cut off and give a 
dinner, and aie then consideied to be mariied But if the 
husband does not turn his wife away, he, on his wife’s 
account, and the seducer must give a joint dinner to the 
caste They have a tribal council or panchdyat which 
inflicts the usual penalties for social offences, while in 
very serious cases, such as intercourse with a low caste, 
it causes the offender to be born again. He is placed 
inside a large eaithen pot which is scaled up, and when 
taken out of this he is said to be born again from his 
mother’s womb He is then buiied in sand and comes out 
as a fresh incarnation fiom ,lhe earth, placed in a grass hut 
which IS fired, and from within which he runs out as it is 
buining, immeised in water, and finally has a tuft cut from 
his scalp -lock and is fined two and a half rupees The 
Korkus as a race aie veiy poor, and a poor Korku manages 
to exist with even less clothing than a poor Gond A loin- 
cloth of the scantiest and a wisp of turban coiled on the 
top of the head and leaving the ccntie of the skull 
uncovered form his complete costume for dry weather 
Sometimes a large biass chain is worn in the turban or 
attached to the waist, and to it are suspended a flint and steel 
and a small diy gourd full of cotton the implements 
for obtaining fire It is also common to wear a large brass ring 
in one eai A special habit of the Korku in Nimar, Major 
Forsyth states, is to cairy a small bamboo flute behind the 
ear like a pen, from which he discourses a not unpleasant 
strain, chiefly when drunk or engaged in propitiating Bagh 
Deo, Devi or any other dread power whom he reverences 
The women as a lule wear only a dirty white sdri and 
are loaded with cheap ornaments Necklaces of beads 
are worn on the neck, covering the chest, while the arms 
and legs are weighed down with brass and iron 

Like most hill tribes the Korkus are remarkably honest 
and truthful, slow at calculation and very indignant at being 
cheated They are very improvident and great drunkards, 
and it is the latter habit which has aggravated the obstacles 
to their impiovement 

The Korku law of inheritance differs somewhat from 
that of the Hindus Among them a giandson does not 
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inherit the pioperty of his grandfather unless it is openly 
and cleaily granted to him during the lattei’s lifetime A 
mairied son living sepaiately from his father has no right 
of succession to the paternal property, but if he is unmarried, 
he receives half the share of a son who is living with his 
father A daughter 01 a daughter’s son does not inherit 
the father’s propeity unless it is gi anted to either of them 
by a deed of gift The sons and mother share equally 

The Korkus foimcrly lived principally by hunting, and 
piactiscd the shifting cultivation in the forests which is 
now foi bidden Very few of them arc landowners, but 
some large zamindan estates in Hoshangabad and Chhindwaia 
are held by Korku propiietois, who are protected by the 
piohibition of alienation Though too improvident and 
laz}’’ to be good cultivatois, they aie in gieat icquest as 
faimseivants and ploughmen, being too honest to dcfiaud 
their master of labour 01 material A lemaikable change 
has thus taken place from their former chaiacter of notorious 
robbeis They cultivate mainly in the hilly tracts and 
glow light grains, though some have colonised the waste 
lands of the upper Tapti valley in Nimar and raise good 
crops of wheat The}’’ do not as a rule keep cattle other 
than the few oxen required for cultivating the soil and 
hauling out timber. Game of all kinds is caught by means 
of heavy log traps for the larger varieties such as sambhai, 
beai and spotted deer and even leopard , while hares, 
jungle-fowl and the smaller sort of game are caught under 
heavy stones held up by nicely adjusted strings Occasion- 
ally, when in search of meat, a whole village will sally out 
into the forest The sJnkdri has generally a matchlock 
concealed in some hiding-place in the jungle, and once he 
IS posted the others beat towards him and any animal that 
turns up IS shot at. In the hot weather the watei-hole and 
the bow and aiiow play no small part in helping to fill the 
Korku larder Another method of catching birds is to 
spread the pounded fruit of a certain parasitic airplant on a 
rock. A thick shining gum exudes which so entangles 
the feet of the smaller birds as to prevent their escape 
Fish dams are built when the water subsides after the rains, 
and a cylindrical basket six or eight feet in length being 
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adjusted at the outlet, the fish aic driven into this from 
above During the hot season the fruit of the ghetu is 
thrown into the pools, and this stupefies the fish and causes 
them to float on the surface of the water, where they are 
easily caught 

The Korkus have a language of their own which belongs 
to the Kolaiian 01 Munda sub-family. Dr Grierson says of 
it “The Munda, sometimes called the Kolarian family, 
is probably the oldei bianch of the Dravido-Munda languages 
It exhibits the chaiacteristics of an agglutinative language 
to an extraoidinanly complete degree” In the Central 
Provinces nearly 90 per cent of Korkus were returned as 
speaking then own language in 1911 Mr Ciosthwaite 
lemaiks “ The language is in a state of decay and transition, 
and Hindi and Marathi terms have crept into its vocabulary 
But very few Gondi words have been adopted A grammar 
of the Koiku language by Diake has been printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta” 
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Korwa.^ A Kolauan tribe of the Chota Nagpui plateau 
In 1911 about 34,000 Korwas were retuined in the Central 
Provinces, the great bulk of whom belong to the Sarguja 
and Jashpur States and a few to the Bilaspur District The 
Korwas are one of the wildest tribes Colonel Dalton writes 
of them ^ “ Mixed up with the Asuras and not greatly- 
differing from them, except that they are moie cultivators 
of the soil than smelters, we first meet the Korwas, a few 
stiagglers of the tribe which under that name take up the 
dropped links of the Kolaiian chain, and carry it on west, 
over the Sarguja, Jashpur and Palamau highlands till it 
reaches another cognate tribe, the Kurs (Korkus) or Muasis 
of Rewah and the Central Provinces, and passes from the 
Vindhyan to the Satpura range 

“ In the fertile valleys that skirt and wind among the 
plateaus other tribes are now found intermixed with the 
Korwas, but all admit that the latter were fiist in the field 
and were at one time masters of the whole , and we have 
good confirmatory pi oof of their being the fiist settleis in 
the fact that for the piopitiation of the local spirits Korwa 

^ This article is based on Colonel Sarguja, and Mr Narbad Dlianu Sao, 
Dalton’s account of the tribe and on Assistant Manager, Uprora 
notes by Mi N T Kiinte, Jailor, ® Ethnology' of Bengal, p 221 
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Baigas are always selected There were in existence within 
the last twenty years, as highland chiefs and holders of 
manors, four Korwa notables, two m Sarguja and two in 
Jashpur , all four estates wejre valuable, as they comprised 
substantial villages in the fertile plains held by industrious 
cultivators, and great tracts of hill country on which were 
scattered the hamlets of their more savage followers The 
Sarguja Korwa chiefs were, however, continually at strife 
with the Sarguja Raja, and for various acts of rebellion 
against the Lord Paramount lost manor after manor till to 
each but one or two villages remained The two Jashpur 
thanes conducted themselves right loyally at the crucial 
period of the Mutiny and they are now prospeious gentlemen 
in full enjoyment of their estates, the only Korwa families 
left that keep up any appearance of respectability One 
of them IS the hereditary Diwan of Jashpur, lord of the 
mountain tract of Khuria and Maim, and chief of perhaps 
two-thirds of the whole tribe of Korwas The other holds 
an estate called Kakia comprising twenty-two villages 

“ The hill Korwas are the most savage-looking of all 
the Kolarian tribes They are frightfully wild and uncouth 
in their appeal ance, and have good-humouredly accepted the 
following singular tradition to account for it They say 
that the first human beings that settled in Sarguja, being 
very much troubled by the depredations of wild beasts on 
their crops, put up scarecrows in their fields, figures made 
of bamboos dangling in the air, the most hideous caricatuies 
of humanity that they could devise to frighten the animals 
When the great spirit saw the scarecrow he hit on an 
expedient to save his votaries the trouble of reconstructing 
them He animated the dangling figures, thus bringing 
into existence creatuies ugly enough to frighten all the 
birds and beasts in cieation, and they were the ancestors of 
the wild Korwas” 

This legend is not peculiar to the Korwas but is also 
told by the Halbas, Lodhis and other castes, and is a 
favourite Brahmanical device for accounting for the existence 
of the autochthonous tribes. 

“The Korwas,” Dalton continues, “aie short of stature 
and dark brown in complexion, strongly built and active, 
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with good muscular development, but, as appealed to me, 
disproportionately short-legged The aveiage height of 
twenty Saiguja Korwas that I measured was 5 feet 3 inches 
and of their women 4 feet 9 inches only Notwithstanding the 
scared ow tradition the Korwas are, as a rule, better-looking 
than the Gonds and Oraons The males, I noticed, w^ere more 
hirsute than the generality of theii cognates, many of them 
cultivating beards or rather not interfering with their spontane- 
ous growth, for in truth in their toilets there is nothing like 
cultivation They aie as utterly ungroomed as the wildest 
animals. The neglected back hair grows in matted tails 
which fall behind like badly-frayed ropes, or is massed in a 
chignon of gigantic proportions, as preposterous as any 
that the present tasteless period has produced , sticking out 
behind sometimes a foot from the back of the head 

“ The women appear ground down by the hard w^ork 
imposed on them, stunted in growth, black, ugly, and 
wretchedly clad, some having only a few dirty lags tied 
round their persons, and m other respects untidy and 
unclean ” 

It IS noticeable that the Koiwas have a subtribe called 
Koraku, and like the Korkus of the Satpura range they are 
called Muasi, a term having the meaning of raider or robber 
Mr Ciooke thinks that the Korwas and Koikus are probably 
branches of the same tribe, but Sir G Grierson dissents 
from this opinion He states that the Korwa dialect is 
most closely related to Asuri and resembles Mundari and 
Santali The Korwas have the honorific title of Manjhi, 
also used by the Santals The Korba zamlndari m Bilaspur 
IS piobably named aftei the Korwas 

The principal subdivisions of the tribe are the Dihaiia 
or Kisan Korwas, those who live in villages {diJi) and 
cultivate, and the Paharia Korwas of the hills, who are also 
called Benwaria from their practising bewar or shifting 
cultivation Two minor groups are the Koraku or young 
men, fiom kora, a young man, and the Birjias, who are 
piobably the descendants of mixed mariiages between Koiwas 
and the tribe of that name, themselves an offshoot of the 
Baigas. The tube is also divided into totemistic exogamous 
septs 
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Maiiiage within the sept is foi bidden, but this appears 
to be the only lestriction In Korba the Paharia Koiwas 
are said to many their own sisters on occasion The 
ordinary bride-price is Rs I2 In Bilaspur theie is leported 
to be no regulai mairiage feast, but the people dance 
togethei round a big earthen drum, called indndhar, which 
is played in the centre This is bound with strips of 
leather along the sides and leather faces at the ends to be 
played on by the hands They dance in a circle taking 
hands, men and women being placed alternately Among 
the Pahaiia Korwas of Sarguja, Mr. Kunte states, the 
consent of the parents is not lequired, and boys and girls 
ai range their own weddings Men who can affoid the 
bride-piice have a number of wives, sometimes as many as 
eight or ten After she has had a child each wife lives 
and cooks her food sepaiately, but gives a part of it to 
her husband The women bring roots and herbs from the 
forest and feed their husbands, so that the man with 
several wives enjoys a larger share of creature comforts 
Among these people adultery is said to be very rare, but 
if a woman is detected in adultery she is at once made over 
to the partner of her act and becomes his wife Divorce 
and the reman lage of widows aie permitted, and a widow 
usually marries hei late husband’s younger brother, though 
she is not obliged to do so A husband divorcing his wife 
IS obliged to feed the caste for five days 

The tribe bury the dead, placing the corpse in the grave 
with the head to the south A little rice is buried with the 
corpse In Bilaspur the dead are buried in the foiest, and 
the graves of old men are covered with branches of the sdl'^ 
tree Then they go to a little distance and make a fire, 
and pour ghl and incense on it as an offering to the 
ancestors, and when they hear a noise in the forest they 
take It to be the voice of the dead man When a man 
dies his hut is bioken down and they do not live in it 
again The bodies of children under five are buried either 
m the house or under the shade of a banyan tree, probably 
with the idea that the spirit will come back and be born 
again They say that a banyan tree is chosen because it 

^ Shoiea lobusta 
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lives longest of all tiees and is evei green, and hence it is 
supposed that the child’s spirit will also live out its proper 
span instead of being untimely cut off in its next birth 

The Korwas worship Dulha Deo, the bridegroom god 6 Reh- 
of the Gonds, and in Sarguja their principal deity is Khuria 
Rani, the tutelary goddess of the Khuria plateau She is 
a bloodthirsty goddess and requiies animal sacrifices , 
formeily at special sacrifices 30 or 40 buffaloes were 
slaughtered as well as an unlimited number of goats ^ 

Thakur Deo, who is usually considered a corn-god, dwells 
in a sacred grove, of which no tiee or branch may be 
cut or broken. The penalty for breach of the rules is a 
goat, but an exception is allowed if an animal has to be 
pursued and killed in the grove Thakur Deo protects the 
village from epidemic disease such as cholera and smallpox 
The Korwas have three festivals the Deothan is observed 
on the full moon day of Pus (December), and all their gods 
are worshipped , the Nawanna or harvest festival falls in 
Kunwar (September), when the new gram is eaten , and 
the Faguwa or Holi is the common celebiation of the spiing 
and the new vegetation 

The Korwas do not admit outsiders into the tribe 7 Social 
They will take food from a Gond or Kawar, but not fi om 
a Brahman A man is permanently expelled fiom caste 
for a haison with a woman of the impure Ganda and Ghasia 
castes, and a woman for adultery with any person other 
than a Koiwa Women are tattooed with patterns of dots 
on the arms, breasts and feet, and a girl must have this 
operation done before she can be married Neither men 
nor women ever cut their hair 

Of their appearance at a dance Colonel Dalton states ^ s Danc- 
“ Forming a huge circle, or rather coil, they hooked on 
to each other and wildly danced In their hands they 
sternly grasped their weapons, the long stiff bow and arrows 
with bright, broad, barbed heads and spirally-feathered reed 
shafts in the left hand, and the gleaming battle-axe in the 
right Some of the men accompanied the singing on 
deep- toned drums and all sang. A few scantily- clad 
females formed the inner curl of the coil, but in the centre 

1 Dalton, loc at p 229 ^ Ethnology of Bengal, p 228 
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was the Choragus who played on a stringed instrument, 
promoting by his grotesque motions unbounded hilarity, 
and keeping up the spirit of the dancers by his unflagging 
energy Their matted back hair was either massed into 
a chig7io}i, sticking out from the back of the head like a 
handle, from which spare arrows depended hanging by the 
bands, or was divided into clusters of long matted tails, 
each supporting a spare arrow, which, flinging about as they 
spiang to the lively movements of the dance, added greatly 
to the dramatic effect and the wildness of their appearance 
The women were very diminutive creatures, on the average 
a foot shorter than their lords, clothed in scanty rags, and 
with no ornaments except a few tufts of cotton dyed red 
taking the place of flowers in the hair, a common practice 
also with the Santal girls Both tribes are fond of the 
flower of the cockscomb for this purpose, and when that is 
not procurable, use the red cotton ” 

They dance the karma dance in the autumn, thinking 
that It will piocure them good crops, the dance being a 
kind of ritual or service and accompanied by songs in praise 
of the gods If the rams fail they dance every night in the 
belief that the gods will be propitiated and send lain 

Of then occupation Colonel Dalton states “ The 
Korwas cultivate newly cleared ground, changing their 
homesteads every two or three years to have command of 
virgin soil They sow rice that ripens in the summer, 
vetches, millets, pumpkins, cucumbers some of gigantic 
size sweet potatoes, yams and chillies They also grow 
and prepare arrowroot and have a wild kind which they use 
and sell They have as keen a knowledge of what is edible 
among the spontaneous products of the jungle as have 
monkeys, and have often to use this knowledge for self- 
preseivation, as they are frequently subjected to failure of 
crops, while even in favourable seasons some of them do 
not raise sufficient for the year’s consumption , but the best 
of this description of food is neither palatable nor wholesome 
They brought to me nine different kinds of edible roots, 
and descanted so earnestly on the delicate flavour and 
nutritive qualities of some of them, that I was induced to 
have two or three varieties cooked under their instructions 
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and served up, but the result was far from pleasant , my 
civilised stomach indignantly repelled the savage food, and 
was not pacified till it had made me suffei for some houis 
fiom cold sweat, sickness and giddiness 

The Korwas in the Tributary States have other lesources loD-icony 
than these They are expert hunters, and to kill a bird 
flying or an animal running is their greatest delight They 
do not care to kill their game without rousing it first They 
aie also very fond of dacoity and often pioceed on expedi- 
tions, their victims being usually travellers, or the Ahirs who 
bring large herds of cattle to graze in the Sarguja forests 
These cattle do much damage to the village crops, and 
hence the Korwas have a standing feud with the herdsmen 
They think nothing of murdei, and when asked why he 
committed a murder, a Korwa will reply, ‘ I did it for my 
pleasure ’ , but they despise both house-breaking and theft 
as cowardly offences, and are seldom or never guilty of 
them The women are also of an adventurous disposition 
and often accompany their husbands on raids Before 
starting they take the omens They throw some rice 
before a chicken, and if the bird picks up large solid grains 
first they think that a substantial booty is intended, but 
if it chooses the thin and withered grains that the expedi- 
tion will have poor results One of their bad omens is 
that a child should begin to cry before the expedition 
starts , and Mr Kunte, who has furnished the above 
account, relates that on one occasion when a Korwa was 
about to start on a looting expedition his two-year-old 
child began to cry He was enraged at the omen, and 
picking up the child by the feet dashed its brains out 
against a stone 

Before going out hunting the Korwas tell each other n Folk- 
hunting tales, and they think that the effect of doing this is 
to bring them success in the chase A specimen of one of 
these tales is as follows There were seven brothers and 
they went out hunting The youngest brother’s name was' 

Chilhra They had a beat, and four of them lay in ambush 
with their bow'S and ariows A deer came past Chilhra and 
he shot an arrow at it, but missed Then all the brothers 
^ Ethnology of Bengal, pp 228, 229 
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were very angiy with Chillira and they said to him, “ We 
have been wandeiing about hungry for the whole day, and 
you have let our prey escape.” Then the brotheis got a lot 
of mdJml^ fibre and twisted it into rope, and from the rope 
they wove a bag And they foiced Chilhra into this bag, 
and tied up the mouth and threw it into the river where 
there was a whirlpool Then they went home Now 
Chilhra’s bag was spinning round and round in the whirl- 
pool when suddenly a sambhar stag came out of the forest 
and walked down to the river to drink opposite the pool 
Chilhra cried out to the sambhar to pull his bag ashore and 
save him. The sambhar took pity on him, and seizing the 
bag in his teeth pulled it out of the water on to the bank 
Chilhra then asked the sambhar after he had quenched his 
thirst to flee him from the bag The sambhar drank and 
then came and bit through the mdhul ropes till Chilhra 
-could get out He then pioposed to the sambhar to tiy 
and get into the bag to see if it would hold him The 
sambhar agreed, but no sooner had he got inside than 
Chilhra tied up the bag, threw it over his shoulder and went 
home When the brothers saw him they weie greatly 
astonished, and asked him how he had got out of the bag 
and caught a sambhar, and Chilhra told them. Then they 
killed and ate the sambhar Then all the brothers said to 
Chilhra that he should tie them up in bags as he had been 
tied and throw them into the river, so that they might each 
catch and bring home a sambhar So they made six bags 
and went to the river, and Chilhra tied them up securely 
and threw them into the river, when they were all quickly 
drowned. But Chilhra went home and lived happily evei 
afterwards 

In this story we observe the low standard of moial 
feeling noticeable among many primitive races, in the fact 
that the ingratitude displayed by Chilhra in deceiving and 
killing the sambhar who had saved his life conveys no shock 
to the moral sense of the Korwas If the episode had been 
considered discreditable to the hero Chilhra, it would not 
have found a place in the tale 

The following is another folk-tale of the characteristic 

^ BauJnma Vahht 
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type of fairy stoiy found all over the world This as well 
as the last has been furnished by Mr Naibad Dhanu Sao, 
Assistant Manager, Upiora 

A ceitain rich man, a banker and moneylendei (Sahu), 
had twelve sons He got them all mairied and they went 
out on a journey to trade There came a holy mendicant 
to the house of the rich man and asked for alms The 
banker was giving him alms, but the saint said he would 
only take them from his son or son’s wife As his sons 
were away the rich man called his daughter-in-law, and she 
began to give alms to the saint But he caught her up and 
cairied her off Then her fathei-m-law went to search for 
her, saying that he would not return until he had found her 
He came to the saint’s house upon a mountain and said to 
him, ‘ Why did you carry off my son’s wife ? ’ The saint 
said to him, ‘ What can you do ? ’ and turned him into stone 
by waving his hand Then all the other bi others went in 
turn to search for her down to the youngest, and all were 
turned into stone At last the youngest brother set out to 
search but he did not go to the saint, but travelled across 
the sea and sat under a tree on the other side In that 
tree was the nest with young of the Raigidan and Jatagidan ^ 
birds A snake was climbing up the tree to eat the nestlings, 
and the youngest brother saw the snake and killed it When 
the parent birds returned the young birds said, “We will not 
eat 01 drink till you have rewarded this boy who killed the 
snake which was climbing the tree to devour us ” Then the 
parent birds said to the boy, ‘ Ask of us whatever you will 
and we will give it to you ’ And the boy said, ‘ I want only 
a gold parrot in a gold cage’ Then the parent birds said, 
“ You have asked nothing of us, ask for something more , 
but if you will accept only a gold parrot in a gold cage 
wait here a little and we will fly across the sea and get it 
for you ” So they brought the parrot and cage, and the 
youngest brother took them and went home Immediately 
the saint came to him and asked him for the gold parrot 
and cage because the saint’s soul was m that parrot Then 
the youngest brother told him to dance and he would give 
him the parrot , and the saint danced, and his legs and 

1 Believed to be some kind of vulture 
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arms were broken one after the other, as often as he 
asked for the parrot and cage Then the youngest brother 
buried the saint’s body and went to his house and passed 
his hands before all the stone images and they all came to 
life again. 
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Kosliti, Koslita, Salewar.^ The Maratha and Telugu 
caste of weaveis of silk and fine cotton cloth They belong 
principally to the Nagpur and Chhattisgaih Divisions of the 
Ccntial Pi ovinces, where they totalled 157,000 persons in 
1901, while 1300 were icturned fiom Berar Koshti is the 
Maiathi and Salewar the Telugu name Koshti may peihaps 
have something to do with kosa or tasar silk , Salcwai is 
said to be from the Sanskiit Salika, a weaver," and to be 
connected with the common word sdrz, the name for a 
woman’s cloth , while the English ‘ shawl ’ may be a 
derivative fiom the same root The caste suppose them- 
selves to be descended from the famous Saint Markandi 
Rishi, who, they say, fiist wove cloth fiom the fibres of the 
lotus flower to clothe the nakedness of the gods In rewaid 
for this he was maiiied to the daughter of Surya, the sun, 
and leceived with hei as dowry a giant named Bhavani and 
a tigei. But the giant was disobedient, and so Maikandi 
killed him, and from his bones fashioned the first weaver’s 
loom ® The tiger remained obedient to Markandi, and the 

J Ihis article is based on a good ^ V Nanjimdayya, Monogiaph on 
paper by Mr Raghunath Waman the Sale Caste (Mysore Ethnographical 
Vaidya, schoolmaster, Ilinganghat, and Survey) 

others by Mr M E Ilardas, Tahsildar, ^ With this may be compared the 
Umrer, and Messrs Aduram Chaudhri tradition of the sweepei caste that 
and Pyare Lai Misra of the Gazetteer winnowing fans and sieves weie first 
Office ‘ made out of bones and sinews 
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Koshtis think that he still icspccts them as his descendants , 
so that if a Kosliti should meet a tiger in the foicst and say 
the name of Maikandi, the tiger will pass by and not molest 
him , and they say that no Koshti has ever been killed by 
a tiger On thcii side they will not kill or injiiie a tiger, 
and at then weddings the llhat 01 genealogist brings a 
pictuie of a tiger attached to his sacied set oil, known as 
Padgia, and the Koshtis worship the picture A Koshti 
wnll not join in a beat fot tiger foi the same reason , and 
other Hindus say that if he did the tiger would single him 
out and kill him, presumably m revenge for his bi caking 
the pact of peace between them They also worship the 
Singhwrihini Devi, or Devi riding on a tigci, from which it 
may piobably be deduced that the tiger itself was formerly 
the deity, and has now dc\ eloped into an anthiopomorphic 
goddess. 

The caste ha\c several subduisions of different types 
The Halbis pppcai to be an offshoot of the primitive Ilalba 
tribe, who have taken to v caving , the Lad Koshtis come 
fiom Gujaiat, the GadhcwTil from Gaiha or jubbulporc, the 
Dcshkai and Maitha from the I\Iaratha country, while the 
Dew'angan probably take their name from the old town of 
that name on the Watdha n\cr The Patwi', arc dycr>, and 
colour the silk thread which the veaver^ u'-c to border their 
cotton cloth It is usually dyed red with lac They also 
make braid and sew silk thicad on ornaments like the separate 
Patwa caste And the Onkulc arc the offspring of illegiti- 
mate unions In Bciar there is a separate subcastc named 
liatghar, which may be a branch of the Dhangar or shepherd 
caste Bcrar also has a group known as Jain Koshtis, v ho 
may foimerly have professed the Jain religion, but arc now' 
strict Sivitcs ^ The Srdcw’ars arc said to be di\ ided into 
the Sutsalc or thread-weavers, the Padmasalc or those who 
oiiginally wove the lotus (lower and the Sagunsfilc, a group 
of illegitimate descent The abov'c names show' that the 
caste is of mixed origin, containing a large Tclugu clement, 
while a body of the pnmitiv'c Halbas has been incorporated 
into it Many of the Maratha Koshtis aic probably Kunbis 
(cultivators) who have taken up weaving The caste has 
* Kitts, Btrdr Census Rt.poit (iSSi), p 127 
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also a number of exogamous divisions of the usual type 
which seive to prevent the maniage of near relatives 

At a Koshti wedding in Nagpur, the bride and bridegroom 
with their parents sit in a circle, and round them a long 
hempen lope is drawn seven times, the bride’s mothei then 
holds a lamp, while the biidegioom’s mother pouis water from 
a vessel on to the floor The Salewars perform the wedding 
ceremony at the biidegioom’s house, to which the bride is 
bi ought at midnight foi this pm pose A display of firewoiks 
is held and the tlihn or log of wood belonging to the loom is 
laid on the giound between the couple and covered with a 
black blanket The bridegroom stands facing the east and 
places his light foot on the f/mn, and the bride stands opposite 
to him with her left foot upon it A Brahman holds a cur- 
tain between them and they throw rice upon each othei’s 
heads five times and then sit on the log The biide’s father 
washes the feet of the bi idcgroom and gives him a cloth and 
bows down before him. The wedding party then pioceed 
with music and a display of fiieworks to the bridegioom’s 
house and a lound of feasts is given continuously for five days 
The remarriage of widows is freely peimitted In 
Chanda if the widow is living with hei father he receives 
Rs 40 from the second husband, but if with her father-m-law 
no price is given On the day fixed for the wedding he 
fills her lap with nuts, cocoanuts, dates and rice, and applies 
vermilion to her forehead During the night she pioceeds 
to her new husband’s house, and, emptying the fiuit fiom 
her lap into a dish which he holds, falls at his feet The 
wedding is completed the next day by a feast to the caste- 
fellows. The piocedure appeals to have some symbolical 
idea of transfening the fruit of hei womb to hei new husband 
Divorce is allowed, but is very rate, a wife being too valuable 
a helper in the Koshti’s industry to be put away except as 
a last resoit For a Koshti who is in business on his own 
account it is essential to have a number of women to assist 
in sizing the thread and fixing it on the loom A wife is 
really a factory-hand and a well-to-do Koshti will buy or 
occasionally steal as many women as he can In Bhandara 
a recent case is known where a man bought a girl and 
mairied her to his son and eight months afterwards sold her 
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to anothci family foi an inci eased puce. In anothei case a 
man moitgaged his wife as secuiity for a debt and in lieu of 
inteiest, and she lived with his crcditoi until he paid off the 
pimcipal Quairels ovei women not infiequently lesult m 
cases of assault and not. 

Members of the Lingayat and Kabirpanthi sects bury 
their dead and the others cremate them With the Tiimen- 
dar Koshtis on the fifth day the Ayawai piiest goes to the 
ciemation-ground accompanied by the deceased’s family and 
woiships the image of Vishnu and the Tulsi 01 basil upon 
the grave , and aftei this the whole party take their food at 
the place Mourning is observed dining five days foi married 
and three for unmarried peisons , and when a woman has 
lost hei husband she is taken on the fifth day to the bank of 
some river or tank and her bangles are broken, her bead 
necklace is taken off, the vermilion is rubbed off her forehead, 
and her foot oinaments aie removed, and these things she 
must not wear again while she is a widow On the fourth 
day the Panch or caste elders come and place a new turban 
on the head of the chief mouiner or deceased’s heir, they 
then take him round the ba^ar and seat him at his loom, 
whcie he weaves a little After this he goes and sits with 
the Panch and they take food together This ceremony 
indicates that the impurity caused by the death is removed, 
and the mourneis return to common life The caste do not 
perform the shiaddh ceremony, but on the Akhatij day or 
commencement of the agricultural yeai a family which has 
lost a male member will invite a man from some other family 
of the caste, and one which has lost a female member a 
woman, and will feed the guest with good food in the name 
of the dead In Chhindwara during the fortnight of Pitri- 
paksh or the worship of ancestois, a Koshti family will have 
a feast and invite guests of the caste Then the host stands 
in the doorw'’ay with a pestle and as the guest comes he bars 
his entiance, saying ‘Arc you one of my ancestors, this 
feast is for my ancestois^’ To wdiich the guest will reply 
‘Yes, I am youi great-grandfathei , take away the pestle’ 
By this ingenious dev ice the resourceful Koshti combines the 
difficult filial duty of the feeding of his ancestors with the 
enteitainment of his fi lends. 
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The principal deity of the Koshtis is Gajanand or Gan- 5 Rch- 
pati, whom they revere on the festival of Ganesh Chathuithi 
or the fourth day of the month of Bhadon (August) They 
clean all their weaving implements and worship them and 
make an image of Ganpati m cowdung to which they make 
offerings of flowers, nee and turmeric On this day they do 
not work and fast till evening, when the image of Ganpati is 
thrown into a tank and they return home and eat delicacies. 

Some of them observe the Tij or third day of every month 
as a fast for Ganpati, and when the moon of the fouith day 
uses they eat cakes of dough roasted on a cowdung fire and 
mixed with buttei and sugar, and offer these to Ganpati 
Some of the Salewars are Vaishnavas and others Lingayats 
the former employ Ayawars for their gurus or spiritual pie- 
ceptors and are sometimes known as Tirmendar , while the 
Lingayats, who are also called Woheda, have Jangams as their 
priests In Balaghat and ChhattTsgarh many of the Koshtis 
belong to the Kabirpanthi sect, and these reveie the special 
priests of the sect and abstain from the use of flesh and 
liquor They aie also known as Ghatibandhia, from the ghat 
or string of beads of basil-wool [tulsi) which they tie lound 
their necks In Mandia the Kabirpanthi Koshtis eat flesh 
and will inteimairy with the otheis, who are known dis- 
tinctively as Saktaha The Gurmukhis are a special sect of 
the Nagpur country and are the followers of a saint named 
Koliba Baba, who lived at Dhapewara near Kalmeshwar 
He is said to have fed five hundred persons with food which 
was sufficient foi ten and to have raised a Brahman from the 
dead in Umier Some Brahmans wished to test him and 
told him to perform a miracle, so he had a lot of brass pots 
filled with water and put a cloth over them, and when he 
withdrew it the water had changed into curded milk The 
Gurmukhis have a descendant of Koliba Baba for their pre- 
ceptor, and each of them keeps a cocoanut in his house, 
which may represent Koliba Baba or else the unseen deity 
To this he makes offeiings of sandalwood, rice and floweis 
The Gurmukhis are forbidden to venerate any of the ordinary 
Hindu deities, but they cannot refrain from making offeiings 
to Mata Mai when smallpox breaks out, and if any person 
has the disease in his house they refiain from worshipping 
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Ihc cocoaniit so long as it lasts, because they think that this 
would be to offei a slight to the smallpox goddess who is 
sojouining with them. Anothei sect is that of the Matwalcs 
who woiship Vishnu as Nauiyan, as well as Siva and Sakti 
They aie so called because they drink liquoi at their religious 
feasts. They have a small platform on which ficsh cowclung 
IS spiead cvciy day, and they bow to this before taking their 
food Once in foui or five years aftei a wedding offerings 
are made to Nruayan Deo on the bank of a tank outside the 
village , chickens and goats arc killed and the more extreme 
of them sacrifice a pig, but the majority will not join \vilh 
these Offerings of liquor arc also made and must be diunk 
by the w’orshippcrs Mchras and other low castes also belong 
to this sect, but the Koshtis will not cat with them. But in 
Chhindw'aia it is said that on the day after the Pola fcstnal 
in August, w'hcn insects arc prc\alcnt and the season of 
disease begins, the Koshtis and Mangs go out together to look 
foi the iidihod shiub,‘ and hcic they bicak a small piece of 
bread and cat it together In Jihandara the Koshtis worship 
the spirit of one Kadu, patcl or headman of the village of 
Mohali, w'ho was imprisoned in the fort of Ambagarh under 
an accusation of soiccry in hlaratha times and died there 
He IS know n as Ambagarhia Deo, and the people offer goats 
and fowds to him in order to be cured of diseases The 
above notice indicates that the caste arc somcwdiat especially 
inclined to religious feeling and readily w'cleome icformcrs 
striving against Hindu polytheism and Brahman supremacy 
This is piobably due in part to the social stigma which 
attaches to the w'ca\ing industry among the Hindus and is 
resented as an injustice by the Koshtis, and in part also to 
the nature of then calling, which leaves the mind free for 
thought duiing long hours wdiilc the fingcis arc playing on 
the loom , and wnth the uneducated serious reflection must 
almost necessarily be of a religious character. In this 
respect the Koshti may be said to resemble his fcllow^- 
weavers of Thrums In Nagpur Distiict the Koshtis observe 
the Muharram festival, and many of them go out begging 
on the first day wnth a green thicad tied round their body 
and a beggar’s w^allet They cook the gram which is given 

^ BauhTma Bitsa 
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to them on the tenth day of the festival, giving a little to 
the Muhammadan piiest and eating the rest This obseiv- 
ance of a Muhammadan rite is no doubt due to their long 
association with followers of that religion in Beiar 

Before beginning work for the day the Salewar makes 
obeisance to his loom and implements, nor may he touch 
them without having washed his face and hands A woman 
must not appioach the loom duiing her peiiodical impurity, 
and if anybody sneezes as woik is about to be begun, they 
wait a little time to let the ill luck pass off In Nagpur 
they believe that the posts to v/hich the ends of the loom 
are fastened have magical powers, and if any one touches 
them with his leg he will get ulcers up to the knee If a 
woman steps on the kudu or loom-brush she is put out of 
caste and a feast has to be given to the community before 
she is readmitted To cuie inflammation in the eyes they 
take a piece of plaited grass and wrap it round with cotton 
soaked in oil Then it is held befoie the sufferer’s eyes and 
set on fire and the drops of oil are allowed to fall into water, 
and as they get cold and congeal the inflammation is believed 
to abate Among some classes of Koshtis the killing of a 
cat IS a very serious offence, almost equivalent to killing a 
cow Even if a man touches a dead cat he has to give two 
feasts and be fully purified The sanctity of the cat among 
Hindus IS sometimes explained on the ground that it kills 
rats, which attract snakes into the house But the real 
reason is probably that primitive people regard all domestic 
animals as sacred The Koshti also leveres the dog and 
jackal 

The Salewars of the Godavari tract wrap a short rect- 
angular piece of cloth round their head as a tuiban 
Formerly, Mr Raghunath Waman states, the caste had a 
distinctive form of tuiban by which it could be recognised, but 
under British administiation these, rules of diess are falling 
into abeyance A few of the Salewars put on the sacred 
thread, but it is not geneially worn Salewar women have 
a device representing a half-moon tattooed on the forehead 
between the ends of the eyebrows , the cheeks are marked 
with a small dot and the arms adorned with a representation 
of the sacred tulsi or basil 
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The caste eat flesh and fish and drink liquor, and in the 
Maratha Distiicts they will cat chickens like most castes of 
this countiy In Mandia they have icccntly piohibited the 
keeping of fowls, undci pain of temporary expulsion. Those 
who took food in chaiity-kitchcns dining the famine of 1900 
wcie leadmittcd to the community with the penalty of 
shaving the beaid and moustaches in the case of a man, and 
cutting a few haiis from the head in that of a woman In 
Bcrar the Lad, Jam and Katghai Koshtis arc all strict 
\cgctarians The Koshtis employ Brrihmans foi thcii cere- 
monies, but then social status is about on a level with the 
village menials, below the cultivating castes This, howcvci, 
IS a very good position foi weavers, as most of the weaving 
castes arc stigmatised as impure But the Koshtis live in 
towns and not in villages and weave the finer kinds of cloth 
foi which considerable skill is icquired, w hilc in former times 
their w'ork also } icldcd a good remuneration. These facts 
probably account for their highci status , similarly the Tantis 
01 w^cavcis of Bengal w'ho produce the fine muslins of Dacca, 
so famous in Mughal times, ha\c obtained such a high rank 
there that Brahmans will take w'atcr from their hands, ^ 
while the few Tantis who aic found in the Central Pro\inccs 
are regarded as impuie and arc not touched The caste arc 
of a turbulent disposition, perhaps on account of their com- 
paratively light w'ork, wdiich docs not tire their bodies like 
cultivation and other manual labour One or tw'O serious 
iiols ha\c been caused by the Koshtis in icccnt years 

The standaid occupation of the caste is the w'caiing of 
the fine silk-bordcred cloths which arc universally worn on 
the body by Brahmans and other w^cll-to-do persons of the 
Maratha countiy The cloth is usually wdiitc with borders 
of red silk. They dye their owm thread w'lth lac or the 
fl owners of the palds tree {Biiica fyondosa) The price of a 
pair of loin-cloths of this kind is Rs 14, and of a pair of 
dupattas 01 shoulder-cloths Rs 10, wdiilc women’s sd 7 7 s also 
are made Each colony of Koshtis in a separate town 
usually only w'cavc one kind of cloth of the size for wLich 
their looms are made The silk-bordered loin-cloths of 
Umrer and Pauni aie w^ell knowm and are sent all over 
1 Sir H Risley’s Tnbes and Casies of Bengal, art Tanti 
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India The expoit of hand-woven cloth from all towns of 
the Nagpur plain has been estimated at Rs 5 lakhs a year 
The rich sometimes have the cloths made with gold lace 
holders The following account of the caste is given in Sir 
R Craddock’s Nagpui Settlement Report “ The Koshti is an 
inveterate giumbler, and indeed from his point of view he 
has a great deal to complain of On the one hand the 
price of raw cotton and the cost of his living have increased 
veiy largely , on the other hand, the product of his loom 
commands no higher price than it did before, and he cannot 
rely on selling it when the market is slack. He cannot 
adapt himself to the altered environment and clings to his 
loom He dislikes rough manual labour and alleges, no 
doubt with truth, that it deprives him of the delicacy of 
touch needed in weaving the finer cloths If prices rise he 
is the fiist to be distiessed, and on relief works he cannot 
perform the requisite task and has to be treated with special 
indulgence The mills have been established many years m 
Nagpur, but very few of the older weaveis have sought 
employment there They have begun to send their childien, 
but woik at home themselves, though they really all use 
machine - spun yarn The Koshtis are quarrelsome and 
addicted to drink, and they have generally been the chief 
instigators of grain riots when puces rise They often marry 
several wives and their houses swarm with a proportionate 
number of children But although the poorer members of 
the community are in struggling ciicumstances and are put 
to great stiaits when prices of food rise, those who turn out 
the fine silk-bordered work are faiily prospeious m ordinary 
times.” 



